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FAVOURITE OF NATURE 



CHAPTER I. 

Young, beautiful, and highly accomplished, few 
persons partook more largely of the gifts of nature 
and education than Eliza Rivers. To these com- 
monly prized possessions she added, from fortune's 
favour, a competence for most of the comforts of 
life, and, in the opinion of the world, that is to say, 
that part of it which inhabited the village of Fair- 
iield, and the neighbouring town of Belton, she must 
be, if it were not her own fault, the happiest be'|ig^ 
in existence. i , i 

There were, indeed, many moments of glowing 
enthusiasm when she felt a capability of happiness ; 
but the permanent enjoyment of a composed mind, 
willing to believe that calm tranquillity is all the 
felicity that the frailty of human nature can firmly 
grasp, or steadily retain, she spumed with all the 
ardour and inexperience of nineteen. 

She was an orphan ; both her parents died while 
she was yet an infant, and the care of her devolved 
to her only surviving relative, her grandmother by 
her father's side. 

Mrs. Rivers was a religious and worthy woman ; 
but not exactly qualified to do justice to the superior 
abilities of her young charge. She placed her at a 
fashionable school near London, from whence she 
returned to her in her seventeenth year, with many 
brilliant and fashionable acquirements, and with an 
elegance and delicacy of taste in her pursuits, which 
a strong sentiment of disdain for affectation and 
false refinement had preserved in all its purity. 

The darling of her aged relative, Eliza, had re- 
sided with her two years, doing what she pleased, 
uncontrolled and unadvised ; for, added to the in- 
dolence of age, Mrs. Rivera was of a timid, retiring 
temper, unequal in every respect to oppose the im- 
petuosity of Eliza's character with the firm and 
skilful management it required. Trite and homely 
observations upon the necessity of subduing our 
passions, and conquering our corrupt inclinations, 
were occasionally introduced; but the poor lady 
found them of such little use, that she only con- 
tinued to propose them, to satisfy herself that, if 
Eliza did wrong, it was not for want of being told 
what was right. 

But the time was approaching when Eliza was to 
be warned of her imperfections by a monitor, whose 
appeals are always solemn and affecting. It was 



by the side of a death-bed that, for the first time 
she seriously reflected upon the manner in which 
nineteen years of her life had flitted like a dream 
away, and left her without one remembrance that 
she could wish to retain, to cheer her in her own 
last hours. Mrs. Rivers, in her last illness, and 
speaking to her with a voice already broken and 
changed by the approach of death, seemed to 
her an awful being ; and though her admonitions 
were few and simple, from the circumstances under 
.,\ybich they yvevft givei^ they pierced to the inmost 
sovl &T,^liza. tV^^^hiij; ^^ repair, as far as she was 
'Able/ her past fatilts,^sHe gave herself wholly up to 
attondapc^ jipou jieir grandmother. Never was an 
SnVali^ ^djx teiSd^rly nursed, more carefully wateh- 
ed. In -tli^ ^ub6ranpe of repentant feeling, she 
wyij(ldf^mosi'haar^ voided her own life to rescue 
r fr9m^t}]^gni^'6> al ftie^d, of whose value and kind- 
'^ neser &h& acknowledge, with tears of contrition, her 
impatient :temper had too often rendered her in- 
sensible. Too often had the flippant reply followed 
the affectionate remonstrance ; too often, in the 
vigour and pride of youth, had the infirmities of 
age been unsupported and unfelt for. All this was 
past, and was irretrievable ; and Eliza could only 
lament over it, and pray ih&t her grandmother's 
life might be spared, to enable her to render it 
happy. But the inevitable hour was at hand, and 
for the last time Mrs. Rivers called her to her 
bed-side. 

With bended knees and her head bowed down 
upon the withered hand she pressed between her 
own, Eliza listened with solenm attention as her 
grandmother addressed her. Having mentioned 
the provision she had been enabled to make for her 
(amounting to about five thousand pounds) out of 
the savings of her income, the estate itself being 
entailed on the male heir, and having specified a 
wish that she should reside with Mr. Henley, the 
guardian she had nominated for her, Mrs. Rivers 
proceeded with the tenderest affection to speak of a 
subject of far greater moment. 

** My anxieties respecting your temporal welfare 
are at peace," she said ; " But, my child — my dear- 
est child — look at me now, and ask youself, what 
are temporal anxieties V* 

She paused a moment to subdue her rising agita- 
tion ; but soon proceeded, with energy the most 
impressive — the most affecting : 

B 
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"Oh, Eliza !" she exclaimed, "the lant and dear- 
eat of my earthly cares ; give not your heart to the 
world. For a time it will smile upon, and flatter 
you, but it will cruelly deceive you ; it will over- 
whelm you with sorrow and disappointment. I 
fear — I tremble for you ; your youth, your beauty, 
your talents;" — and for a moment she dwelt in 
silent and affecting contemplation of the interesting 
being she addressed. " Alas !" she continued, as 
if the short abstraction had but augmented her 
doubts — ^ alas ! with what seductive snares has 
Nature encompassed my darling child I But of 
what avail — of what avail are these dangerous 
gifts ! What comfort have they for the last hours 
of life f Yet there it consolation, Eliza, for the bed 
of death ; but it must be the labour of youth to ac- 
quire it. The sacrifice of vain desires, of frivolous 
imaginations, of impatient murmurs, the subjuga- 
tion of passion, in short, the captivity of every 
thought to the will of Grod, as revealed to us in his 
Word — herein only is it comprised." Again she 
paused, but Eliza essayed not to speak ; her head 
stUl reclined upon the hand she held, which from 
time to time she pressed to her lips ; but overwhelm- 
ing sorrow constrained her to be silent. 

Her grief, so profound, so touching, increased the 
natural pang which accompanied the idea of leaving 
in a state of comparative desolation one so lovely 
and so young. Tears fell fast down the aged 
cheeks of Mrs. Rivers, as her prophetic spirit pre- 
sented to her this dear^anj pherishe^ cnild — the 
pride of her old age — {lie*2a^t ot A^ naioe t^* 
kindred — too surely the ^ietual ofjMiff|^ring4iHd*dis- * 
appointment. . ^ • • •* 

A fervent supplication brok*e Vijom "her* lip^ M 
piously she implored for her tbQ^^^^J{>ik hi Uti^ 
who alone is mighty to savei •.. . |* , 

" And Eliza," she continut^, ^.ftiy (leaSreei*filiea, ! 
pray fervently, contiuually,for stfe'h^h*f:Q0i}i4t>ove ; I 
it will be given you, doubt not : for true indeed it 
is, that God helps those who help themselves : and 
you must help yourself, my child ; you must be to 
yourself your best friend ; you must endeavour to 
turn to a noble use your noble powers ; you must 
dedicate them to their Bountiful Donor, directing 
them to that source from whence they sprung, and 
where only they can find their proper sphere of 
action." 

She ceased, and Eliza's almost breaking heart 
testified the impression it had received. It was the 
last ! Death advanced, and words of monition or 
of tenderness were heard no more. Mrs. Rivers 
speedily sunk into a state of lethargy, and a few days 
terminated her existence. 

The loss of this her near and only relative was 
the only real affliction that had ever befallen Eliza. 
In the first vehemence of her grief, she believed 
that she should never again find enjoyment in the 
YarioQS occupations and amusements of life. Of 
all human beings, Eliza Rivers was the least of a 
philosopher, though presenting in herself a curious 
specimen for the study of the speculative reasoner. 
Absorbed, not touched by emotion, she could 
scarcely persuade herself that excitement, whether 
of Jcnr or sorrow, must at length subside. 

"The mind*," as it has been observed, "in a 
■horter or longer time returns to its natural and 
state of tranquillity. In prosperity, after a 

* Adam Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 



certain time, it falls back to that state ; in adversity, 
after a certain time, it rises up to it." ' ' 

With this ignorance of human nature, Eliza was 
astonished to find how soon the remembrance of her 
departed relative became less and less painful, 
whilst every day, in restoring her to her wonted 
employments, insensibly drew' her from the recol- 
lection of her loss, and renewed that craving after 
happiness which is the leading principle of exist- 
ence ; and must it be told, that nearly of as short a 
date as the tears which were plentifully shed to the 
memory of Mrs. Rivera were the pious resolutions 
to which her death gave rise ? Not quite as trans- 
sient were they ; for more than a month they were 
uppermost in her mind, as much dwelt upon, as the 
vacillating nature of her temperament would admit 
of her dwelling upon any thing. 

She was now the permanent guest of her guar- I 
dian, Mr. Henley, who was the rector of Fairfield. 
He was a widower, with one daughter six years 
older than Eliza ; he was a man of strict integrity, 
and being of an age to unite with the authority of 
the guardian the affection of a parent, he was dis- 
posed by every effort in his power to supply to ' 
Eliza the want of friends and connexions. Nor 
were his generous intentions solitary in her behalf ; 
his daughter Louisa, a mild, reserved, but truly 
estimable young woman, though not hitherto upon 
more intimate terms with Eliza than their near 
neighbourhood produced, attracted to her by the 
interest which her extraordinary character inspired, 
«Qught to claim by the privileges of friendship, a 
nsi^ht to infiuence a heart often mistaken, but, upon 
fhe whole, capable, as she believed, of all that could 
merit her esteem and love. But Eliza's chosen 
friend and confidante was a Miss Brooke, who, with 
her aunt, Lady Delville, resided at Fairfield. They 
had now been absent from home some months ; 
and the intercourse between the young ladies was 
confined to very long, very frequent, and very con- 
fidential lettera. One of Eliza's, addressed to Miss 
Brooke, about a month after her residence at the 
rectory, will serve to pourtray her feelings and sen- 
timents upon her change of situation. 

" Your welcome letter, my dear Sophia, was a 
cordial that my heart really wanted, depressed as 
it was by the loss of my best and dearest friend, 
and by seeing myself thrown, probably for ever, 
into the society of those who are in comparison 
strangera. But I will not be unjust to the merits 
of Mr. Henley, or the kind-hearted Louisa ; they 
have been all, and more to me than I deserve. 
Still I must confess there is that calmness of man- 
ner about him, and that want of fervour in her, that 
I cannot pour out my soul to either of them, as I 
can to you. To give you an instance of that heart- 
chilling frigid indifference that is peculiar to Mr. 
Henley, I will relate to you what passed yesterday. ' 

" I told you, my dear Sophia, how deeply my , 
heart was touched, as, in watching by the death- j 
bed of my poor grandmother, I reflected upon the i 
little value my existence had been to others, and 
what few sources of comfort I had prepared for 
myself to support me in my own dissolution. 

" When I found myself left, at nineteen years of 
age, chiefly to my own discretion, I felt it doubly 
incumbent on me to reform whatever was amiss in 
my conduct, and to endeavour to make my life 
as useful as it had hitherto been valueless and un- 
important. I considered, that though my fortune 
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was small, still it was large enough to enable me to 
do some good ; and it occurred to me, that, having 
entirely done with masters, and consequently a good 
deal of time upon my hands, I might establish a 
school for the poor children in the vilhige ; for which 
purpose I might build a small house for a school- 
mistress, but I could imdertake the chief super- 
intendence of the concern myself. Do yon see 
any thing in this, Sophia, extravagant or incon- 
sistent I 

** But to proceed. — I weighed it all in my mind ; 
and, having decided upon all my plans, it only re- 
mained to obtain Mr. Henley's consent, who, as my 
guardian, was of course to be consulted. As to any 
hesitation on his side, I certainly never calculated 
upon its possibility. Judge, then, how much I was 
astonished, not to say offended, when hearing me to 
the end of my speech, without making one com- 
ment, he stroked his chin, in his cool philosophical 
way, and with a quiet, but very provoking smile, 
said, * I would rather advise against the building of 
a house.' 

" These words are nothing as they are repeated ; 
but the manner ! — Oh ! Sophia, it was all that you 
can conceive of civil contempt I The pleasure that 
I had taken in my plans was gone in a moment ; 
therefore, without waiting to discuss the matter, I 
rose (perhaps too hastily), and merely saying that 
I would not give him any further trouble in the 
business, and that I should, certainly, as he did not 
approve of it, decline it altogether, I was about to 
leave the room ; but he intercepted me, and taking 
my unwilling hand, he gently drew me back to my 
seat. 

** ' My dear Miss Rivers,' said he, * I honour the 
generosity of your motives in your present intentions, 
and you widely mistake me, if you suppose I could 
for a moment wish to counteract them. Without 
going to the full extent of what you propose,* 

** Here I interrupted him, and begged him to say 
no more, as I had lost even the wish to complete 
my purposes. * So soon have you lost the wish 
that, but a few minutes since, you told me was the 
first of your heart V and again he looked at me 
with a penetrating, but very disagreeable smile. I 
was quite provoked, and turned from him in visible 
displeasure. Besides thwarting my views, I felt 
as if he treated me too much Uke a humoursome 
child. 

^ * Nay, nay. Miss Rivers,' said he, ' I am sure 
you cannot be seriously displeased. I repeat to you 
again, that I admire and honour the many virtues 
of your heart ; I would only interpose my counsel 
to regulate, not to discourage them. I highly ap- 
prove of your plan ; and I am far from opposing 
your giving up a part of your time and fortune to 
the prosecution of it. Louisa will, I am sure, be 
most happy to unite her efforts with your's ; and 
will be able to put you in the best method of making 
them successful, as she has for some time been en- 
deavouring, in her humble way, to diffuse a little 
instruction amongst her poor neighbours.' 

^ A moment's reflection had convinced me of the 
folly as well as the impropriety of losing my temper 
on so trivial an occasion, I therefore replied, that I 
would seek Louisa, and talk the matter over with 
her. 

** * I wish you would,' said he ; and thus ended 
oar conference : by which you will see as clearly aft 
I do, that the enthusiasm which animates most of 



my undertakings makes no part of the character of 
my worthy guardian. 

^ I then went to Louisa ; she was watering her 
plants in the garden. ' My dear Louisa,' said I, ' I 
want to talk with you.' ^ With me V and she looked 
surprised, as she well might ; for, independently of 
my perfect conviction that we had not three ideas 
in common, T had hitherto found no spirits for con- 
versation. 

** * Yes, with you,' I replied ; * I have been speak- 
ing to Mr. Henley about a plan I had formed for 
establishing a charity-school, and he has referred 
me to you for information on the subject.' 

" ' I shall be very happy, I am sure, to give you 
any.' She smiled, looked as if she were going to 
be animated, and evidently began to like me better 
than she had done. So I detailed my plans, leaving 
out my biiilding scheme, which Mr. Henley's sar- 
casm had completely overturned. 

^ * Suppose we §it down,' said Louisa ; and we 
placed ourselves upon the bench under the walnut- 
tree, and she proceeded thus : * I have often been 
thinking — ' 

^' But, however, Sophia, as Louisa was somewhat 
prolix about the business, which certainly is a very 
unpardonable fault, particularly in a woman, I shall 
merely tell you that the sum and substance of what 
she had been thinking were, * that I had all the 
materials for being made in time into a very good 
and proper young lady ; that she thought it a pity 
I should ever do wrong ; and hoped (with a fearful 
sort of emphasis) that my good intentions in the 
present instance were but the harbingers of my firm 
and continued efforts in the good cause of virtue and 
religion,' &c. &c. 

^ As she dilated all this into a very long harangue, 
and garnished it with a vast many — truisms, I dare 
say, but, however, a sort of truism which I have 
not been accustomed to hear, I felt a doubt that I 
was too tamely listening to a freedom of reprehen- 
sion, not very consistent with my ideas of indepen- 
dence. But the kind creature was so very ^umest, 
so unusually eloquent, and appeared so truly in- 
terested in the matter, that though, to be sure, I was 
dreadfully fatigued, and had more than once a mis- 
giving that I had heedlessly laid out for myself a 
business that would give me the vapours, yet I com- 
ported myself a fnerceille; and after a dialogue— or, 
I should rather say, a discourse, for the dialogue 
on my side was carried on with true primitive sim- 
plicity, an assenting yea, or a dissenting nay, being 
all the rhetoric I had any occasion for — ^we closed 
the conference with an agreement that I was to 
accompany her in the afternoon to see a little tribe 
of children that, it seems, she has been instructing, 
in her quiet way, for the last seven years. 

'' Certainly I could not help feeling it as a tacit 
reproach upon what she probably thought my 
bustling overwhelming way of setting about the 
matter, when Louisa told me die had prosecuted 
the same plan as I proposed, for so long a time, and 
had kept it almost a secret from every body but her 
father. But I don't suppose she meant to reflect 
upon me ; I hardly think she could. Well, accord- 
ingly in the evening we went in furtherance of our 
scnemes : and here methinks you are going to ex- 
claim, ' For heaven's sake, Eliza, spare me the 
recital ; is the return you can make me for all the 
charming detail of beaux, and balls, and hiliets dottx, 
with ^ich 1 have regaled you during my absence^ v 
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nothing more than a meagre, dull narration of the 
lives and adventures of a parcel of cliarity chil- 
dren V In sad and sober truth, Sophia, these said 
charity children approach the nearest to an incident 
of any thing that Ims lately befallen me ; you will 
therefore be able to judge of the dearth of events 
that surrounds me. 

'^ But to end the story in as few words as possi- 
ble, I was instructed in wliat was to be done. I 
am to share with Louisa in the tuition of her school, 
and to do what good in it I can ; and to hope very 
fervently, for my credit's sake, that I may long 
continue to feel my present propensity for instruct- 
ing and improving the rising generation. Though, 
between ourselves, my original scheme being in a 
manner frustrated, I do not enter into the affair 
with that spirit and enthusiasm which would have 
encouraged me in the pursuit of an idea of my own. 
And then the children ! when I came to see them, 
and sit with them an hour, and witness their asto- 
nishing stupidity I — little dirty, uninteresting things, 
it must be confessed. But if one could do them 
any good, you know, Sophia ! — I should really be 
glad to do them any good. What a pity it is, I 
often think, that the ri^t road through life should 
be so very uninviting. But I am afraid I shall get 
quite moralizing and stupid before you return, my 
dear ; therefore pray come back as soon as you can, 
and save me from the melancholy fate that threatens 
me. It is clear there is nothing to be done with 
Louisa ; certainly she is every thing that is kind 
and worthy, and I wish her, from my heart, all 
manner of felicity ; but I doubt there is nothing to 
be done either with her, or for her. So truly grate- 
ful did I feel for her zeal for my improvement, and 
her steady interest in ihegood cause of virtue, ^c. ^c, 
that I had a fancy to know whether we could par- 
ticipate in those charming illusions, those feaste of 
the imagination, with which a love of Uterature and 
the arts has often blessed me. 

''Like a miser, I had secreted my treasured 
hoard, not venturing even to breathe, in Louisa's 
apartment, the names of Byron, Scott, and Camp- 
bell, where I saw nothing but * Reports of the So- 
ciety for Bettering the O^ndition of the Poor,' and 
other valuable and straightforward matter of the 
same nature. Mr. Henley has a library, and is a 
man of sense, and taste, and information, and takes 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and knows, 
I believe, generally speaking, what is going on in 
the world. But, till yesterday, I have never heard 
Louisa talk of any thing but which was the best way 
of cutting out linen ; and how many frocks and petti- 
coats might be made of so many yards of stuff. 

'' When I found that she really could be anima- 
ted and impressive, and (Heaven forgive me if I 
say) upon so very stupid a theme, I felt, as I said 
before, a fancy to know whether one could kindle 
in her a spark of enthusiasm after one's own heart 
— any sentiment that could draw one to her with a 
little fervour, and make one talk to her, and be 
pleased with her, and love her. 

^' A beautiful, glowing, poetic sunset, as we were 
returning home yesterday evening, attracted my 
admiration, which I expressed in a quotation 
from somebody or other, I forget whom ; * Yes, the 
sun sets very red ;' she observed, ' we shall have 
a fine day again to-morrow.' 

^ J ended my quotation, and said nothing more 
about the sun. Though I had abundant reason. 



you will allow, I did not yet quite despair of her ; 
and as we were sitting in a vacant sort of way aftar 
tea, Mr. Henley having dined out, I liazarded the 
in(iuiry, * if she were fond of reading !' 

*' ' I have not time to indulge my inclinations on 
that head ; an<l it is so general an error for people 
to fancy themselves fond of reading, who certainly 
are not so, that I am afraid of taking a merit to 
myself that I do not deserve if I say that I auL 
But this I know, that it is a very great recreation 
and delight to me, when I have lialf an hour to 
spare for my father's study.' 

^The answer was modest and sensible, at all 
events. Far better admit the doubt, deplorable as 
it is, that one may be dead to that exquisite, that 
ethereal gratification, which springs from a love of 
literature, than do as our poor friend Miss Hartley 
does. She, you know, has discovered that, in the 
present order of things, and the common run of 
society, young ladies, as well as young gentlemen, 
must appear to have more than one idea in their 
heads ; and that, to pass through the world, they 
must necessarily show a certain degree of acquaint- 
ance with the floating literature of the day, to pur- 
chase them those tributes of admiration which their 
worthy grandmothers earned by raising pie-crust 
and working tent-stitch. Finding all this to be the 
case (not indeed by her own original intelligence, 
which must be pronounced guiltless of teaching her 
any thing, but by the happier sagacity of her lady 
mother), how has she laboured to get into the 
right way I What albums have been submitted to 
me for wonder and applause ! — ^and to you too, 
Sophia ! Have you not often been regaled in this 
way, and solicited to paint or to write something in 
them f for they must be filled. And filled with 
what ? With conimdrums and riddles and lines to 
dear friends on their birth-days ; sonnets to roses, 
lilies, violets, new-bom babes, tears, smiles, and 
the usual lively and novel topics which light the 
fire of genius in poetic young ladies. 

^ Lord help us ! we are poor creatures at the 
best. Miss Bartley was intended by nature to look 
straight before her, and work flounces and knit 
purses to the end of her life. But she turns her 
head another way to see where the multitude are 
going, and not minding where she is going herself, 
no wonder she runs against posts and pillars. And 
I must presume to find fault with her ! who have 
just knocked my simple head against a plan, wherein 
I begin to feel a mortal misgiving that I shall never 
shine. Am I likely to cover myself with glory, 
Sophia, at the head of a village school ? Are pa- 
tience and perseverance my distinguishing charac- 
teristics 1 

** But what a digression ! where upon earth am 
I got to f I was going to say something about 
Louisa and her taste for reading. Oh ! — I was 
telling you that she modestly disclaimed any exor- 
bitant appetite for intellectual food. 

** * Are you fond of poetry V 

** * Not merely of poetry, because it is called 
such. I rather think I am not fond of it ; for I 
have met with very little, except in the standard 
works of our British classics, that gave me any very 
exquisite pleasure in the perusal.' 

** Better and better ! I began to have hopes of 
her. 

^ To find any one fastidious is a relief to the mo- 
notonous exclamations of ^ charming !' ' lovely I' 
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* divine !* which are always heard in society, as well 
as the more chaste and elegant applause of the well- 
judging few ; to prove, perhaps, to the possessors 
of genius, that they must undergo the misfortune 
of being commented upon, and applauded by those 
to whom they might be tempted to make the reply 
of Dr. Johnson : * Bless me, have I said any thing 
that you can understand V 

" After a short catechism, by which I found she 
had read Lord Byron with all proper homage, very 
much approved of Walter Scott, and in fact knew 
the names of everybody worth knowing, it appeared 
that she had never yet read Campbell's * Gertrude 
of Wyoming.* Never read it ! Next to the ex- 
quisite pleasure of reading it for the first time 
myself, I could conceive nothing more gratifying 
than going over it again with another to whom it 
was new ; provided, indeed, that other possessed 
the happy capability of entering with complete 
sympathy into all the nameless, indescribable 
thrills — (I want a word) — that seem to shake us 
into actual perceptible feeling of the poet's power. 

*' Might I venture it ! might I venture the intro- 
duction of one of the most venerated of my cherished 
authors to the chance of not being relished and 
properly understood 1 But such could not be the 
case. So natural, so touching are the charms of 
this beautiful poem, that it suffices 6u£ to have a 
heart, to luxuriate in all the pensive delight it is 
calculated to excite. 

" I hurried up stairs — I brought it down. 

** * Would she read it now, or when V 

" * Perhaps you will be so very kind as to read it 
tome?' 

" * With the greatest pleasure.' 

^ The candles are ordered ; the shutters closed ; 
and, but for the odious work-basket, which, how- 
ever, I found was indispensable, we sat down to it 
with every omen of success. 

" As I proceeded in the perusal, I stole every 
now and then a glance, to catch, if possible, the im- 
pression of her mind. Nothing beyond a tranquil 
smile of approbation. It did not meet the ardour 
of my feelings. Oh, Sophia I what is this strange, 
this unaccountable something that we call by the 
name of sympathy f What mysterious connexion 
can there be between mind and mind 1 and how is 
it that in a moment we receive distinct and clear 
impressions, which no language shall enable us to 
express intelligibly f 

^ J proceeded with somewhat of a descending 
temperature of sensation, lowering more and more, 
under the frequent interruptions of dropping her 
scissars, rummaging for something in the work- 
basket, thinking about a hundred and fifty times 
she heard her father coming, and making me pause 
to know if I did not think so too ; wondering 
whether the water was boiling for his tea, &c. &c. 
All this was intermingled with those same smiles of 
approbation ; but the phantom of a paroxysm, or a 
transport, or an energetic remark — nothing of the 
kind, my dear Sophia ; and so, losing all hope and 
pleasure, and reading on in a languid lackadaisical 
sort of manner, I was not at all sorry when she put 
the finishing stroke to my undertaking, by getting 
up hastily from her chair, and begging my pardon, 
' but she recollected a parcel that must be made up 
for the Belton carrier ; she would not be five mi- 
nutes,' &c. &c. 

** As for proceeding to read Gertrude of Wyo- 



ming to any one who could be drawn from it by 
remembrances of the Belton carrier, why, you know, 
it was a thing morally and physically impossible ; 
so, when she returned, I excused myself by saying, 
with as much truth as ever I said any thing in my 
life, ' that I was tired, and could not read anymore.' 

" Dear ! I am sorry you are so soon tired ; but 
I would not trespass upon you too much.' 

" And there was an end of it ; — * and I think 
there may as well be an end of your letter,' periiaps 
you will say : * Heavens, what a packet I' It is 
well for you that Mr. A. is coming to Belton this 
very day, and perchance will frank it, or you will 
be reduced to the woeful alternative of losing half 
my valuable lucubrations, or paying, upon a rea- 
sonable computation, five times the value of them. 

'^ Pray come back, Sophia, for I want you most 
amazingly; particularly now this new man, this 
Sir George, is coming. He inherits, you know, poor 
grandmamma's estate at Faiiiield. Nobody knows 
any thing about him, but that he is just come from 
the Continent — has five thousand a-year — ^and keeps 
seven hunters ; by which last article of intelli- 
gence we may reasonably infer, that if he had been 
good for any thing he would have broken his neck 
long since. 

" Adieu, my dear I 
^ Always your sincere and affectionate 

« Eliza." 

Having allowed Eliza to give so ample a descrip- 
tion of her sentiments for Louisa, it is but fair to 
afford that young lady an opportunity of returning 
the compliment. But as Louisa was unfortunately 
destitute of any dear invaluable confidante, who had 
time and patience enough for the perusal of an 
epistle of four sheets, we must be content to make 
an extract fi'om a letter she dispatched about this 
time, to a very worthy and sensible old aunt whom, 
next to her father, she loved almost as well as any 
body in the world. 

^ You ask me to give you a description of Miss 
Rivers, both in person and mind. The first part of 
your request is easily answered. I imagine there 
can be but one opinion, that she is really a beautiful 
girl. She is very tall ; and, but that she has some- 
thing almost majestic in her air and manner, which 
totally banishes the most remote idea of awkward- 
ness, she might be thought too tall. Her features 
are regular and good ; her eyes the most eloquent I 
ever saw ; her complexion is perfectly transparent ; 
and as she curls her glossy dark hair in ringlets 
round her neck, the contrast between its raven hue, 
and the ivory whiteness on which it reposes, gives 
a softness and delicacy to her appearance, truly 
lovely and feminine. Upon the whole, I consider 
Eliza Rivers, when disposed to please, all that can 
be conceived of attractive and engaging. What 
shall I say of her at those unhappy moments, when 
she feels, and cannot conquer or subdue, the rest- 
lessness inseparable from ardent feelings, and from 
a mind of hurrying, overwhelming force 1 I can 
but sigh over the unperfection of all earthly good. 
I imagine wliat she might have been under the tui- 
tion of those dear parents, one of whom I have lost. 
In my short-sighted wisdom, I fancy she might 
have been an honour and an ornament to human 
nature ; and when I observ'^e those bursts of impa- 
tience, the restless indications of an ill-regulated 
mind, I say with Ophelia, — 

* O what a noble mind is here o'erthrown V 
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excited. It was for Louisa Henley alone to go on 
in the same quiet way, and not to know till three 
days after her father had called upon the baronet 
that he intended doing it at all : and this intelligence 
it is possible she might have escaped, if Mr. Henley 
had not, one morning when they were sitting at 
breakfast, made an inquiry of, ** what day in the 
next week shall I make a dinner party for Sir 
Greorge, Louisa 1" " I did not know that you had 
called upon him, Sir." " Of course, my dear, I 
could not avoid it, even if I had been inclined. He 
will probably return my visit to-day or to-morrow, 
and I should wish then to fix a day with him." 

^ Is Sir George a pleasant, proper sort of person. 
Sir ?" inquired Eliza. 

^^ Let me see : a pleasant, proper sort of person ! 
why, as clearly as I can understand the proposi- 
tion—" 

'' I will state it more intelligibly : is he gentle- 
manlike, and conversible, and clever, and well- 
informed, and handsome, and — " 

*^ Allow me to make my responses as you go 
along," said Mr. Henley, laughing, ** as the cata- 
logue of queries promises to be a long one." 

" But in one word. Sir, is he a perfect gentle- 
man ; and is there no unhappy possibility of his 
bringing one to the luckless remembrance of those 
abominable cotton-mills 1" 

'' He appeared to me good-humoured and gen- 
tlemanly ; and, as far as I was personally concerned, 
I was so fortunate as to escape all ' luckless remem- 
hranoes^ of the kind you allude to." 

" Upon the whole, then, you think he may be 
tolerated ?" 

" I conceive it to be possible." 

'' Do you think you shall like him, Louisa ) 

" I cannot tell." 

*' I wish you could guess. 
Why ?" and Louisa smiled. 
Because it' is absolutely indispensable, you 
know, that he should inspire either you or me with 
a hopeless passion ; and in case you had any incli- 
nation for a little sentiment, just by way of amuse- 
ment during the summer months — " 

'^ I beg to resign any chance of that kind in your 
favour ; I am not at all ambitious of being amused 
with a hopeless passion." 

^^ But though it may be quite indispensable that 
one of you should imbibe a passion for Sir Oeorge, 
and I am willing to take it for granted that it is," 
said Mr. Henley, bending with mock gravity to 
Eliza, '^ yet (pardon my ignorance in these matters) 
I am not equally aware of the necessity for its 
being of a hopeless nature." 

^ Not necessary that it should be hopeless ! 
Where would be the interest of the business if, as 
the poet says, 

' A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
As quickly too revealed,' 

and then he and I (were I the fortunate nymph), 
after having sauntered amongst the shades of Fair- 
field, arm in arm, for two or three months, and been 
seated together at all the dinner tables in the neigh- 
bourhood, and exchanged some half dozen tender 
epistles, should go to church in a matter-of-fact sort 
of way, as in the fairy tales, concluding with, * so 
this prince and princess married, and lived 'cery happy 
ever afterwards ;* certainly. Sir, you must allow that 
would be very uninteresting !" 
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" I stand corrected," replied Mr. Henley, with 
assumed humility, ^ and can only wonder that so 
very hum-drum a manner of conducting these lUT- 
fairs has not long since been exploded. It must 
be infinitely more animating to protract the season 
of doubts and anxieties. But if, in the perversity 
with which circumstances will sometimes occur, no 
fortunate obstacles should arise, no delightful 
wretchedness, no charming perplexities, I am at a 
loss to imagine how you would proceed in such a 
dilemma." 
" With the greatest ease in the world." 
" May I be enlightened as to your method ?" 
'' Supposing, for instance, that Sir Greorge &lls 
desperately in love with me." Both Mr. Henley 
and Louisa exchanged smiles, that seemed to say, 
nothing would be more probable, if Sir George had 
a heart to lose. 

'' Then, in that case," proceeded Eliza, ''it is in- 
cumbent upon me to have a rooted aversion to 
him." 

'' Indeed J I"Vas not aware of that," drily ob- 
served Mr. Henley. 

'' Oh ! absolutely necessary. Sir, to the spirit and 
variety of the plot. Louisa, you must know this aa 
well as 1 1" 

'' I must, as my father did, beseech you to par* 
don my ignorance ; but I am happy to be instructed, 
so pray go on." 

^ If, on the contrary. Sir George should treat me 
with coldness or reserve, or pride, or, in short, give 
me decided conviction that he is perfectly indifferent 
about me, I am to fall desperately in love with him." 
" Then I am to infer," said Mr. Henley, « that it 
is an axiom in love, that the passion be felt only on 
one side 1" 
"Exactly so." 

" That being the case, I do not immediately per- 
ceive what possible chance exists of its ever being 
prosperous ; unless indeed, as extremes are said to 
meet, the party who marries upon rooted aversion 
may be considered as nearly upon a par, in point of 
feeling, with the party who is lucky enough to be 
furnished with a hopeless passion." 

" Why, it would be very interesting to marry 
upon rooted aversion ; it would afford an opportu- 
nity of exciting a profusion of sympathy, and of dis- 
solving in tears, and sighing, and being sentimental 
to the end of one's life. But the usual way, for 
effecty is, that the party loving and the party abhor- 
ring are each to descend by degrees, and meet one 
•another half way ; and then the compassion on one 
side, and the tenderness on the other, and the va- 
nity of being of consequence, and the pleasure of 
being beloved, and the moral certainty of its being 
all the same at the end of a twelvemonth !" 

^ All this," said Mr. Henley, nodding sagaciously, 
" brings matters about with very pretty incident, 
and a good deal of stiiking emotion ; vastly prefer- 
able to the dull common-place way which ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred are stupid enough to 
prefer." 

** Yes ; and it really is very stupid, when you 
consider that it is the last chance a poor woman has 
for any thing like incident or emotion ; for when 
she is married, you know — " 

" Oh ! then, to be sure," said Mr. Henley, *' she 
is a lost creature, to all intents and purposes." 

Louisa Henley, who, through all this badinage, 
fancied she perceived a latitude of sentiment which 
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prevented her from finding any very great amuse- 
ment in the sprightly dialogue Eliza was carrying 
on with her father, now interrupted them by calling 
Mr. Henley's attention to the important subject of 
who was to be invited to meet Sir George. 

As this was a point on which Eliza felt very little 
interest, she left them to the discussion of it, when, 
after some debate, it was settled that Mr. Bartley, 
who was a banker ui the adjoining town of Beltou, 
his family, Sir George and themselves, would make 
up as large a party as Mr. Henley had any pleasure 
in seeing at his table ; for, being somewhat precise 
in his habits, he had imbibed a great prejudice 
against hurry and confusion in any of his under- 
t^ings ; ana, in strange and unfashionable opposi- 
tion to the prevailuig taste, had an insurmountable 
dislike to crowded rooms and magnificent enter- 
tainments. 

Sir G«orge did not call on the morning he was 
expected, but late in the following day, when, Mr. 
Henley not being in the dining-room when he was 
ushered in, and Louisa having walked into the vil- 
lage, Eliza had the fortunate chance of receiving 
him alone. 

This, indeed, was a piece of luck she would rather 
have declined ; for though, from her general sprightly 
and unembarrassed manner, a stranger would have 
supposed her the last person in the world to be dis- 
composed at finding herself placed in the pleasant 
pre<&cament of having to entertain, or (in a short 
phrase) play the agreeable to those to whom she 
was entirely unknown, yet she possessed, in reality, 
no very trifling share of that mrinking sort of sen- 
sation, which has its origin, sometimes in modesty 
or humility, but very often in pride. 

In highly-gifted minds, not humbled by those 
divine precepts which, showing the worthlessness of 
all mere worldly advantages, produce docility and 
gentleness of heart, there is commonly a sense of 
superiority that claims respect and attention. As 
this is a claim in which few persons are so insigni- 
ficant as not to fancy themselves entitled, in some 
degree, to make a share, it often happens that, in 
the general clamour, the most meritorious competi- 
tor tor distinction passes unnoticed ; and it is this 
possibility of not being properly appreciated that 
generates a sentiment of disdain and reserve, which 
always produces awkwardness, and is sometimes 
mistaken for diffidence. And this sentiment it was 
that made Eliza, almost immediately on the entrance 
of Sir George, gather up her working materials, 
and saying ''that she would seek Mr. Henley," pre- 
pare to leave the room. 

But Sir George, with a smile of extreme good 
humour, and with perfect politeness, begged the 
favour of her to stay a few minutes. 

A little surprised at the oddness of the request, 
she resumed her seat, and he proceeded thus : — 

'^ I cannot be mistaken ; I have the honour of 
addressing Miss Rivers V* 

Eliza bowed a reply. 

He hesitated a little, as if doubtful in what lan- 
guage to express what he wished to say. At last, 
" I am fearful of giving you pain, by reverting to 
the circumstance that occasioned me to visit Fair- 
field ; but 1 should be unjust to my own feelings if 
I did not take the earliest opportunity of requesting 
you will, as far as may be agreeable to you, at all 
times consider yourself as entitled to command — to 
— to — " He paused ; and Eliza not exactly catch- 
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Of Sir George nothing more was seen or heard, 
till the day on which he was expected to dinner. 

Of the rest of the party invited it may be neces- 
sary to say a few words. 

Mr. Bartley was a man of independent fortune, 
acquired like the independent fortunes of most of 
the gentry resident in provincial towns, either by 
the trading efforts of themselves or theii* immediate 
predecessors. He was now, however, decidedly the 
first person in Belton ; oftentimes serving the office 
of mayor, and always being a portly alderman. 
Few words may suffice to give a sketch of this 
worthy personage. At this period he had passed 
his seventieth year. As he did not marry till he 
was considerably turned of forty, he had the plea- 
sant satisfaction of seeing himself in his old days 
surrounded with a family of young people, who, like 
the rest of their species, wanted to be merry when 
ho wished to be grave ; to make a noise when he 
liked to be quiet ; to fill his house with company 
when he would have preferred going to bed ; and 
dragged him to parties, and made him a beau in his 
dress, when he would have been more comfortable 
by his own fire-side, in a flannel gown and night-cap. 

But as he was a very good-humoured man, and 
of all things liked talking, or what is commonly 
called a prose , he endured his disquietudes with 



ing his meaning, looked at him witli a degree of sur- 
prise, that seemed to call for further explanation. 

" But, indeed. Miss Rivers," he continued, in 
great confusion, " I am, as you see, a very stupid j 
rellow in making fine Hpccehcs ; I only meant to 
say, that if ever you feel the inclination to ramble | 
over the shades of the Hall, or would honour the 
gardener and me so much as to desire him to send 
you the earliest and best of his flowers and fruit" — 

Eliza, pitying hia embarrassment, and pleased* 
with the good nature and evident kindness of his 
motives, here interrupted him, with expressing her 
sense of his kindness ; and just at that instant Mr. 
Henley entering the room, the conversation turned 
upon more general topics. 

Mr. Henley had so much unaffected simplicity of 
manner, that Sir Gex)rge, though occasionally dis- 
posed to talk of his sporting friends, the Duke of 

A , and Manjuis B , and Lord C , and 

the possibility of their coming down to cheer his 
solitude, and to illuminate the natives of Fairfield 
with the ra^-s of their illustrious countenances, found 
it the easiest way of succeeding with him to be uu- 
ostentatious. He was, therefore, upon the whole, 
anxious to please and to be pleased. 

Louisa Henley returned from her walk just as 
he was about to depart ; and his visit, though it had 
been protracted beyond the usual period of a formal 
morning call, could not, of course, be immediately 
concluded. Wlien he did go, he expressed a very warm 
wish to Mr. Henley, that " they should be good neigh- 
bours whenever he was in the country." He ac- 
cepted his invitation for the next week with the 
greatest pleasure ; hoped he should have the plea- 
sure of seeing him and his ladies at the Hall before 
he left Fairfield, where he proposed staying about 
a fortnight ; and, after other civil speeches to the 
same purport^ he took his leave. 
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great composure ; at all times satisfied if he could 
catch hold of any charitably-disposed Christian, who 
would endure the martyrdom of being held by the 
button of his coat, whilst he recounted, and animad- 
verted upon, the contents of the newspaper. 

Mrs. Bartley was altogether a different sort of 
person. She was not to be made happy by talking, 
or by silence, ov by any thing short of being, upon 
all occasions, of the greatest possible consequence 
to every body about her. If she could have made 
choice of any particular endowment for this pur- 
pose, she would have preferred the gift of beauty ; 
both because it occasioned the least trouble, and 
also that, in her young days it was considered jointly 
with money, as the only possible recommendation a 
woman could possess. But she was, unluckily, ex- 
tremely plain in her person, and had no more 
money than she wanted for her own use : hence 
she anticipated the forlorn prospect of passing her 
days in solitude and single-blessedness, unless she 
had the good fortune to strike out for herself some 
kind of attraction. Neither beauty nor wealth 
being propitious, there yet remained a chance— she 
might he &hel esprit. 

She was deficient, sure enough, in taste and 
talent, and wit and judgment, but she was not aware 
of these deficiencies ; and, mistaking a shrewd sort 
of cunning for profound discernment, a great share 
of envy for a noble emulation, and a pert flippancy 
of remark for a spirit of brilliant wit, she fancied 
that she really was a very superior person. 

After having literally scared half the country 
with her ill-natured sarcasms, and gained the repu- 
tation of being vastly clever, but vastly satirical, 
fate decided that she should pass a summer in the 
society of Mr. Bartley, at the house of a mutual 
relation. 

It has often been remarked that the little god 
of love is a very perverse deity, and, in driving 
people to their destiny, commonly makes it, either 
first or last, very different from what they had ex- 
pected ; and this was the case with poor Mr. 
Bartley. Forty years had he lived ungovemed, 
uncontradicted, contented and happy. A bachelor 
he was, and a bachelor he would have continued, 
with all the pleasure in the world, had not the little 
god — but no, the little god had nothing to do with 
it ; it was all Miss Hobson*s doing, and nobody's 
else. She dropt insinuations of tenderness which 
approached very nearly to assurances, before they 
penetrated the guileless unsuspecting heart of Mr. 
Bartley ; and by dint of talking to him, and at him, 
and representing in lively colours the '* forlorn 
estate of a poor old man m his last days, without 
either chick or child to care for him, a prey to some 
greedy, rapacious housekeeper, or some wild, 
worthless, thankless, graceless nephew, who would 
very likely dance upon his grave tiie night he was 
buried," she worked upon his feelings to such an 
excess, that, partly believing her statement, and 
supposing that the surest means of allaying her 
apprehensions on his account was to marry, and to 
marry her — he brought himself to propose the fatal 
question. He had not long to wait for an answer ; 
indeed that had been prepared some weeks before 
he had any idea of calling for it at all. The off- 
spring of this illustrious pair consisted of four 
daughters and a son. The young gentleman was at 
thb time twenty-one, and the elder of the young 
ladies twenty years of ago ; or, in her mother's 



reading, eighteen. This little error in calculation 
was never corrected ; for, as Mrs. Bartley had 
three more damsels to dispose of, she wisely consi- 
dered that it would better facilitate their prospects 
to bring them out one at a time ; and, like a good 
financier, always to keep a stock in hand of an odd 
year or two, which plan would be sure to turn 
to account if they came to the doubtful era of five 
and twenty without any establishment, either in 
possession or reversion. 

Though tlie three younger ladies (the youngest 
turned of sixteen) would very often steal out to 
take a walk without her protection ; and with the 
assistance of an occasional present slyly made by 
" /)a," dress much smarter than was at all agree- 
able to *'ma;" yet upon the whole she manoeuvred 
vastly well ; and as nobody cared any thing about 
their age, her complaints of the difficulty of "know- 
ing what to do with girls who were too tall and 
womanly for the nursery, and much too young to 
be iatroduced into company," were generally com- 
miserated with great politeness and heard with due 
indifference. 

The son was a little gentleman in his person, 
but not of the less consequence on that account. 
In the eyes of his family he was considered as a 
sort of phenomenon ; and having had the advantage 
of a three years' run at one of the Universities, he 
was now returned home vnth the usual stock of in- 
telligence which is generally brought away from 
those " seminaries of sound learning and religious 
improvement." In the interim of waiting for a 
living, which his father intended purchasing for 
him, he passed his time in making puns and making 
love ; astonishing the ladies with the quickness and 
diversity of his wit, and provoking the gentlemen 
with the matchless extent of his impudence. And, 
but that he was really very good-natured, it being 
the fortunate fate of Mrs. Bartley's children to in- 
herit that golden gift from their father, it is possible 
that his jests, however divested, as they certainly 
were, of all malice, and springing merely from the 
necessity he felt of pushing himself uito notice, 
would not always have been fortunate enough to 
pass off with mere contempt. 

For the character of the daughter but few words 
will be necessary. "Harriet is eighteen," Mrs. 
Bartley would frequently observe ; " it is high time, 
therefore, to pat her on the back," she would say, 
" and give her a shove, and send her into the world, 
to see whether she finds any one much more shin- 
ing than herself. But that diffidence, that silly 
want of dependence on herself, will, I fear, be her 
stumbling-block through life." 

With the consciousness of mediocrity, which 
frustrated her mother's intentions that she should 
be striking and impressive, poor Harriet felt a con- 
viction that she never should fulfil the expectations 
of superiority which were continuaUy excited on 
her account. 

But the faintest refusal to be called into notice 
roused her mother's well-known irritable temper to 
such violence, that, yielding through fear, she gra- 
dually endeavoured to assert her own dignity, and 
to make herself somebody in the eyes of the world. 
The great Lord Bacon, in one of his essays, has 
these words : — ^** Wonderful is the case of boldness 
in civil business : What first 1 — Boldness. — What 
second and third 1 — Boldness." — 

Without having read, or perhaps heard of Lord 
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Bacon, Mrs. Hartley instinctively made his maxim 
the rule and guide of her life ; possessing in an 
eminent degree that decided confidence in her own 
powers, which Lord Bacon, in more simple language, 
denominates boldness ; and as it is the peculiar 
property of the quality his lordship alludes to, to 
occasion the proprietor of it no inconvenience, how- 
ever it may stand in the way of other people, she 
had reaped such substantial benefit from the pos- 
session of it, that she was authorised with some 
justice to recommend it fervently to the use of her 
daughter. The young lady herself, finding that in 
the ordinary run of society in a provincial town it 
is not very difficult to raise a name for acquire- 
ments, particularly with the assistance of Lord 
Bacon's specific, did not eventually shrink from 
doing what she could to confirm to the multitude 
that she was, as her mother assured them, in spite 
of her excessive timidity, a girl of first-rate talents 
and endowments. In addition to these personages, 
Mr. Henley had increased his party by the company 
of Dr. Brown, the resident Rector of Belton ; a 
learned man, an elderly man, a single man, and, 
generally speaking, a very silent man ; fond of 
literature, and a scientific amateur in music ; but 
reserved in his habits, and averse from society ; 
seldom leaving home, except when drawn from it 
by the attraction of some gratifying performance 
in the art he particularly admired. 

It was with a view of giving him pleasure, in 
hearing Eliza sing, that Mr. Henley had now in- 
vited him. When dinner was announced, Mr. Hen- 
ley handed out Mrs. Bartley, and Sir Greorge was 
preparing to step forward with similar politeness 
to escort Eliza, but young Bartley, with his usual 
happy ease, gave a sort of jump before him, and 
seizing the reluctant hand of Miss Rivers, to whom, 
with his puns and his pertness, he was an object of 
particular avoidance, he glided off with her, to the 
no. small amusement of Sir George, who was left in 
a state of wonder to admire his assurance, and take 
care of his sister, between whom and Eliza he occu- 
pied a seat at table. 

And there, Mr. William Bartley having the office 
of helping a tongue, which gave him the happy op- 
portunity of making many apposite remarks, to say 
nothing of their novelty, Eliza conceived that in 
leaving him to the full exercise of his fancy, she 
might be at leisure to listen to, probably, more 
agreeable conversation from Sir George. 

But the important business of the dinner-table, 
and the common attentions which accompany it, 
engaged them till the appearance of the dessert. 
An opportunity was then afforded for an enlarge- 
ment of their topic ; and Sir George, in making the 
inquiry, " Are you likely to remain in Fairfield dur- 
ing the summer 1" gave promise of an improving 
dialogue. 

Unfortunately Eliza's reply, " I believe I shall 
be stationary here," striing upon that lively 
organ in young Bartley*s pericranium, which Drs. 
Gail and Spurzheim, peradventure, denominate 
sportiveness, or wit, he immediately bent over to 
his sister, "Harriet ! Harriet !"— 

Harriet was in the midst of describing to Louisa 
Henley ** the sweetest dress, with such a lovely 
flounce, that Lady Somebody wore at the Assize 
Ball," and no vociferation could she attend to till 
she concluded. 

But her inflexible brother would be heard ; and, 



in defiance of Eliza's freezing look of contempt at 
his interruption, and familiarity in leaning before 
her whilst he was trying to catch his sister's atten- 
tion, he still continued his ^ Harriet ! Harriet 1" 
till she turned round with " Well, brother ! " 

" I know you are an eternal scribe, and I can teQ 
yon something to your advantage." 

Harriet, quite sure that it was something which 
would require it, prepared a ready smile. 

'* If you want either pens, ink, or paper for the 
next three months, you must come to Miss Rivers, 
and she will supply you." 

Miss Bartley's smile expanded into a laugh, as 
she inquired " How so V* 

" Because she is going to be gtcUionary during the 
summer." 

"Stationary! ah ! very good ; very fair I Wm 
Henley, what do you think William says ! he is so 
droll ! " and then the excess of her laughter pie- 
venting her, as Mr. William thought, from doii^ 
justice to his jeu (Vegprit, he repeated it himse^ 
unappalled by the petrifying silence with which 
Eliza regarded him as he turned to her, repeating 
" But isn't it so. Miss Rivers ! did you not say 
so !" 

The mirth which this flash of genius elicited 
having yielded to the monotonous hum of old 
Mr. Bartley's political discusssion, which, much to 
Eliza's relief, the son thought it necessary to illus- 
trate, by adding to it his observations, she repeated 
her last reply to Sir George, adding an inquiry, 
'^ whether he had any thoughts of lengthening his 
stay at Fairfield beyond the fortnight he had first 
proposed V* 

" I believe not ; I expect a friend in the course 
of next week, with whom I am engaged to make a 
tour of two or three months." 

« To the Continent 1" 

" Yes ; we purpose going as far as Greneva. I 
hope to be here again in November, for a month, 
during the hunting season." 

" You have not long been returned from Paris, 
I think. Sir George 1" 

" About a month." 

" Were you pleased with France ?" 

" Yes ; pretty well. But not understanding the 
language, I was soon tired of it. I felt very little 
inducement to stay longer." 

Finding there was nothing to be produced from 
Paris, she betook herself to London as a last re- 
source. 

" Have you been in town lately I" 

" I am just come from thence. I was a month 
at the Clarendon ; but one is soon wearied of the 
same dull round. Excepting Ascot and Epsom 
(where, by-the-bye, I was confoundedly taken in), 
I never passed a more stupid season in my life." 

" But with the Theatres, the Opera, Argyle 
Rooms, Hanover-square Rooms, and the various 
exhibitions !" — 

" O ! pardon me," interrupted Sir George, with 
a smile, " those are places with which I have very 
little to do. One goes to them, to be sure, because 
every body else does ; but as for the pleasure of the 
business, I imagine it is reserved for the country 
novices, who come up once a year to stare and be 
amused." 

" You are not an admirer of the fine arts thra, 
I doubt. Sir George ? You do not, as Lady Townly 
says, ' doat upon a play,' or ' at an opera expire V " 
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"Except with the excessive heat, I believe I 
never was in danger of dissolution/' 

" But music — oh you must love music. I am 
sure you mtut love music V* 

" I am sure it is in your power to make me' love 
it," he replied, with a polite bow ; ** but hitherto, if 
I must be ingenuous*' — He hesitated. 

** Oh yes, pi^ay be ingenuous," said Eliza, with a 
smile ; *' nothing pleases me so much as candour." 

" Then, if I dare make the avowal, the music of 
a pack in full cry has infinitely more charms for 
me than all the Italian bravuras, or what d'ye call 
'em, of Fodor,or Ambrogetti." 

" Heavens ! what a confession !" Eliza was about 
to cast upon him a look of horror ; but, raising her 
eyes, she read in his smiling and very handsome 
face such an expression of good-humour, that she 
could scarcely find it in her heart to do more than 
smile herself, and shake her head at him, and la- 
ment in her secret soul that such an agreeable 
looking creature should be such a lost maiL And 
now Sir Greorge, though not gifted with any more 
penetration than was absolutely necessary to carry 
him safely through the world, divining that enough 
had been said to prove him utterly valueless and 
unimportant upon some particular subjects, felt a 
natural anxiety to advert to those points in his ac- 
quirements, wherein he conceived it likely he might 
show to more advantage ; and recurring to his fa- 
vourite theme of hunting, he inquired of Eliza, 
" if she never ventured to join the chace ?" 

"Do you then really imagine I have so little 
value for this neck of mine ?" 

" I will answer for your safety ; do let me pre- 
vail upon you next season to make a trial. Of 
course you ride on horseback ?" 

" I never have had an opportunity, but I think I 
should like it." 

" Never rode on horseback ! You that would look 
so well when mounted ! Do permit me the honour 
of riding out with you while I am here. I have 
the prettiest little mare — just the thing for you ; 
she canters beautifully. Do but name your hour, 
and let us begin to-morrow morning." 

Eliza was half tempted to accede to his request ; 
but, before she could reply, Mrs. Hartley, who had 
watched with a jealous eye the baronet's marked 
attention to her, and neglect of her daughter, in- 
terrupted her with an inquiry, when she expected 
to see her friends Lady Delville and Miss Brooke ) 

" In the course of next week, I believe. Ma'am." 

" You must be quite lost without them, I am 
sure. Miss Rivers V* 

" 1 flatter myself I am never lost for the want of 
any society while 1 have my music, my books, not to 
mention such kind friends as Mr. and Miss Henley." 

" O, true, I had forgot you were a literary lady." 
— Then, as if fearing the sneer might be too evident, 
she proceeded to soften it down, by adding, " 1 will 
say that for you and my daughter Harriet, I be- 
lieve you are as independent of the world as most 
people ; put a book into the hands of either of you, 
and you want no other amusement." 

" I am always proud of your good opinion," said 
Eliza, with a sarcastic bend ; and Louisa, knowing 
the enmity which an exuberance of envy on one 
side, and profound contempt on the other, had 
occasioned between these two ladies, thought it 
advisable to put a period to any further discourse, by 
giving the signal for retiring to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER IV. 

That interesting interregnum which occurs in the 
society of ladies before the arrival of coffee and the 
gentlemen, was passed by the present party in dis- 
cussions upon tins " new man," as Eliza styled Sir 
Greorge. 

Mrs. Bartley thought him " an intelligent-look- 
ing young man ; but not so pleasant to-day as he 
was the other morning, when he called upon us ; I 
mean the last time : don't you remember, Harriet, 
my dear, you played to him ; and he was so de- 
Ughted 1" 

Harriet assented ; adding, to Eliza's astonish- 
ment, that he was " to fond of music !" 

" Indeed ! you surprise me ! it was but just now 
he told me, with infinite naveeti^ that he preferred 
the music of a pack of hounds to the sweetest 
strains of our best performers." 

Both Mrs. Bartley and Harriet looked a little 
disconcerted by this remark ; but the former turn- 
ing to Louisa, evaded any further discussion of the 
bsironet's passion for music, by introducing, what 
commonly proves an inexhaustible subject — dress 
and fashion ; like the war song of old Timotheus, 
" never-ending, still beginning," being happily al- 
ways at hand to prevent that inanity of discourse, 
which, when deprived of the exhilarating presence 
of the other sex, will sometimes befal the fair. Sir 
George was the first to attend the summons to 
coffee, and, as soon as he entered, took his seat by 
Eliza. He soon resumed the conversation which 
Mrs. Bartley had interrupted at dinner ; again 
intreating her to " lose no more time, but appoint 
the very next morning for beginning a course of 
riding on horseback." 

" I don't know what faith is to be put in that 
pretty little mare of your's !" 

Sir George, of course, reiterated his assurances 
of " perfect safety," " gentlest creature in the 
world," " need not go out of a walk," " utterly im- 
possible to meet with any accident," &c. &c., till 
Eliza, always willing to grasp at novelty, in any 
shape, gave no very reluctant consent to his send- 
ing up his groom with the horses at eleven o'clock 
on the following day, when she promised to be 
ready for her equestrian performances. 

This doughty point was just settled, and Sir 
George walked off with her empty tea-cup, when 
young Bai*tley, who had been silent for about the 
space of three minutes and a half, now loitered up 
to her, and throwing himself into the chair which 
the baronet had just vacated, asked her, " if she 
did not think Melmoth a pleasant good-humoured 
fellow 1" That happy faculty which, as we have 
observed, my Lord Bacon so commends, removed 
from Mr. William at all times any unpleasant ap- 
prehension of approaching too nearly to familiarity 
in his discourse ; therefore, though he could see, 
as in fact it was impossible not to see, the haughty 
air with which Eliza asked him " if it were £rir 
George Melmoth he was speaking of ?" he read in 
it no transient disgust at the freedom of his man- 
ner, but very naturally attributed it to her being 
provoked at his interrupting their tite-a-ttte. 

Next to the lively imagination of young Mr. 
Bartley, nothing was more devoutly abhorrent to 
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her thaii the regular hum-drum converftation of old 
Mr. Bartley. Not but what he was a merry man 
in his way, particularly when he was elevated with 
an extraordinary glass of wine ; and as he liked to 
talk to the young ladies, he saw no reason why he 
should not occupy another chair on the other aide 
of Eliza, and fill up those pauses which occurred 
in his son's eloquence^ when that fluent little gen> 
tleman stopped to. take breath. 

** And so. Miss Rivers, well, what you've got the 
young man by the side of you 1 Ah, that's right ; 
well, well, that's right 1" 

^ Miss Rivers is always delighted to have me 
near her, Sir," said the arch youth, magnanimously 
glorying in his impertinence, and pleased to have 
an opportunity of paying her off with a little teas- 
ing for the superabundant contempt with which she 
had often requited some of his most felicitous epi- 
grams and bon mots, 

** There's a fine fellow for you ! there's a con- 
ceited chap ! Miss Rivers, why don't you scold 
him 1 'pon my life. Will, you're too bad ; but egad, 
boy, I don't wonder at you : you're a chip of the 
old block, as tlicy say ;" and the old gentleman 
chuckled and laughed till he was almost convulsed 
with merriment, at finding himself the father of so 
hopeful a son. 

To Eliza's great relief. Miss Henley now ap- 
proached her, accompanied by the solemn Dr. 
Brown, who came to prefer a request for some mu- 
sic. As the pleasure of hearing her sing was the 
ostensible object of his visit, she was left without 
any excuse for refusing to comply with his desire ; 
else the idea of sitting down to perform before any 
one who had candidly acknowledged a preference 
for the music of a pack of hounds, was not altoge- 
ther the most likely to animate her into any very 
striking or impressive display of her powers. 

She looked round to see how Sir George was dis- 
posed of. He was talking, or rather listening, to 
Mrs. Bartley, who was descanting with her usual 
air of authority upon some subject, or no subject ; 
in either case it was pretty much the same, being 
at all times to the same effect. 

As soon as Sir George perceived Eliza approach 
the instrument, he joined her. ** I did not know 
(though indeed it was very stupid of me not to sup- 
pose it) that you were a performer, when I made 
such an uncourtly speech at dinner." 

"Oil freely forgive you ; and can only grieve 
that I am compelled to commit this violence upon 
your feelings, by reducing you to the necessity of 
exchanging for mine, the much sweeter strains of 
Basto, and Ponto, and Dido, and Cato." 

Sir George, though obliged to laugh at her oddity, 
here interrupted her, to entreat " that she would 
not think him such a Goth, such a savage, as to 
understand him literally ; he only meant — " and, 
fortunately, to rescue hiiA from " blundering round 
a meaning," Mrs. Bartlc^, with her daughter lean- 
ing on her arm, here approached them. 

** What are we to be favoured with V she in- 
quired. 

Eliza turned to the Doctor to know " if there was 
any particular air he wished to hear ?" 

" I must be entirely decided by yo^ir taste, 
ma'am," was his concise reply. 

'' Will you sing that beautiful Italian air you sung 
last night 1" said Louisa ; then turning to Mrs. 
Bartley, who passed in her own judgment for a 



first-rate connoisseur ; " I think you would be 
pleased with it." 

" I know the prevailing opinion is so much in 
favour of it, that it may seem pedantic to object to 
Italian music," replied that lady ; " but I must 
confess myself no very great admirer of it." 

Eliza asked, "Why V* with an air that seemed to 
say, " though I am sure of hearing a great deal of 
nonsense, I am willing to indulge you with an op- 
portunity of venting it." 

" Because," replied Mrs. Bartley, " it is so in- 
variably marked by afiectation — so full of ia and /», 
and ma and mi, that it is to me the most uninterest- 
ing music I ever meet with." 

" Perhaps you do not understand Italian," said 
Eliza, meaning the remark to be perfectly innocent 
and common-place, but which the arch expression 
of her countenance converted into a sort of sar- 
casm. 

** That, I should suppose, would be no -obstacle 
to my admiring the music ; but if it were, in my 
case, it could not apply to Miss Bartley, who, al- 
though, I may venture to say, a mistress of the 
Italian language, as well as French, has the same 
antipathy to that particular school of music which 
I have. Have you not Harriot 1" 

" I do not particularly admire it, certainly." 

" If you mean to say that, in general, you prefer 
the works of the ancient composers to those of the 
modem, I quite agree with you," said Eliza ; " but 
when you would totally condemn the Italian school, 
let me remind you of the music in Figaro, in La 
Clemenza di Tito — in fifty more that I could name ; 
that exquisite duet of * Ah Perdona' is, of itself, 
enough to immortalise a composer ; and, in the 
playful style, what more fascinating than the charm- 
ing trio, 'La mia Dorabella,' in Cosi fan' tutte. 
Surely, Miss Bartley, you must admire all this 1" 

Miss Bartley, not choosing to acknowledge that 
she knew nothing about " all this" remarked, that 
** she preferred the music in the Messiah." 

Eliza, who either did not know or had forgotten 
Miss Bartley's method of making an escape from 
any subject on which she was uninformed, was, for 
a moment, completely puzzled by this reply. 

" The music in the Messiah !" she repeated— 
" why, to be sure, any music in the world must suf- 
fer by being brought into comparison with that 
sublime production ; only that the difierence be- 
tween a sacred oratorio and a comic opera is so 
self-evident, that it seems rather ludicrous (she did 
not say foolush) to bring them at all into competi- 
tion." 

Young Bartley, who, as soon as he perceived any 
argument going forward, had tumbled over a chair, 
and nearly overset his father in his vehemence to 
enlist himself on some side of the contest, now took 
up the cause for his sister. " And why should it be 
so ludicrous. Miss Rivers ?" said he. 

" Because ; — " she paused a moment. 

" Because it is so !" and he laughed. " Excuse 
me — but there is a pithiness quite admirable in the 
reasoning of a lady : ' It is so, because it is so ; I 
don't know why ; but I know it is so !' — But for- 
give me. Miss Rivers, you know my veneratioH for 
the fair sex." 

Eliza da/red not trust herself to make any reply ; 
but preserved a dignified silence ; whilst Mrs. 
Bartley, affecting to compose her mirth, and apolo- 
gizing for it by saying, " It was really very silly, 
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l>ut 8he could not help it ; William had always so 
much vivacity in his remarks," at last collected 
gravity and grandeur enough to make, what she 
conceived, a most pertinent and acute observation. 

" However ludicrous it may appear," said she, 
" it is certain that every thing in the fine arts must 
submit to be made the subject of comparison." 

" According to that doctrine, then," said Eliza, 
** if I hear any person admiring the * Paradise Lost,' 
I may remark (without hazard of being thought 
crazy or foolish), that I do not think it so sprightly 
as the ' Rape of the Lock.' " 

" The remark would certainly be just." 

" It might ; but I apprehend it would be rather 
out of place." 

** Well, but Madam, we are losing time," said 
Dr. Brown, who, in a literary dispute between two 
ladies, conceived a great possibility of being regaled 
with a vast deal of what, in respect to the fair sex, 
I sliall forbear to designate by the term he might 
have mentally used, and simply call, a superfluity 
of words. 

Eliza, knowing the Doctor to be rather an ad- 
mirer of the old masters, had, in the first instance, 
selected for his gratification, that sweet song from 
Handel's Acis and Galatea, ^ Heart, the seat of 
soft delight." But as Mrs. Bartley had presumed 
to set herself in opposition to Italian music, there 
was, of course, an indispensable necessity of inti- 
mating to her that her opinion went for nothing, 
by sitting down to the performance of an Italian 
bravura, as full of lone mvisions, and la and li, and 
ma and mi, as well mignt be. For this purpose she 
made choice of Vinci's celebrated " Vo solcando," 
to which she did ample justice, by the chaste neat- 
ness of her execution, and the touching sweetness of 
her tones. The Doctor was animated into something 
like energy in his compliments to her. " A charm- 
ing song. Ma'am! — exqusitely performed," — he 
observed, turning to Mrs. Bartley, who in a low con- 
versation with her daughter, accompanied with 
divers significant nods, was expressing certain criti- 
cisms upon the song and the singer, which her dread 
of Dr. Brown's reSl scientific Imowledge made her 
fearful of hazarding aloud. 

Mrs. Bartley slightly made answer, that " Miss 
Rivers had received great advantages, in the in- 
struction of the best masters." 

** True, madam," he replied ; " but there is a 
certain something called taste, or feeling, which no 
masters can teach ; and herein it is that Miss Rivers 
excels." 

Eliza received the compliment as a person would 
to whom praise is no new thing ; and returning a 
slight bow of thanks to him for his politeness, she 
begged ** to resign her seat to Miss Bartley." 

Louisa Henley, who never said any thing, but 
observed every thing, had been revolving in her 
own mind the whole evening, what was to be done 
about Miss Bartley's playing. She feared it would 
scarcely be tolerated by the Doctor, who was no 
courtier, either by nature or art ; and she knew 
that the neglect of proposing it would be the most 
mortal affront she could offer to Mrs. Bartley ; she 
was not sorry, therefore, when Eliza thus rescued 
her fix>m the dilemma she was in. 

Miss Bartley, from a dread of the Doctor, de- 
clined playing ; but Mrs. Bartley ended all opposi- 
tion, by saying, with a look which was not to be 
disputed^ **ye8, yea, Harriet; that little air you 



were playing this morning ; I believe it has not 
been published many days ; probably it will be new 
to you," addressing Eliza, and adding in a low 
voice, ** if I could hut conquer that mauTaise honte of 
Harriet's ; I assure you it is the only obstacle, — a 
perfect musician otherwise 1" with, a glance of deep 
meanmg and a nod of the head, which she meant 
should say, ** don't you think you are to have no 
rival near the throne." She then took her station 
at the piano, to be ready to point out the particular 
beauties of her daughter's performance. With real 
timidity. Miss Bartley began a well-known air, re- 
cently set with variations by a modem composer. 

Dr. Bix)wn, after he had listened with some atten- 
tion to the subject, and a few bars of the first vari- 
ation, took up a music book that lay near him, and 
seemed to imply that he had heard quite enough. 

" Good heavens !" thought Eliza, as Miss Bartley, 
without taste or feeling , or any thing more than 
the mere mechanical power of playing one note 
after another as fast as she could, was labouring 
over a composition that seemed to be endless ; 
" how intoxicating, how overwhelming is the force 
of vanity and self-love ! This mother is not abso- 
lutely devoid of sense, nor is this daughter ; and 
yet neither of them can perceive that they are 
making themselves ridiculous, and that we are all 
thinking so !" 

Without being embarrassed by any notions of 
this kind, the young lady went through her per- 
formance with great perseverance, diversifying it 
by now and then pausing to recollect what came 
next, while her mother hummed a bar or two to 
help her out, protesting, ** that was it ;" Miss 
Bartley assuring her " that was not it ;" though she 
could not exactly remember what was U, 

" I would not give sixpence for a bushel of such 
music, Madam," said Dr. Brown, in a whisper to 
Eliza, as Miss Bartley left the instrument. Boih 
Mrs. Bartley and Harriet, fortunately for them- 
selves, possessed none of that delicacy of feeling 
which requires, in music, something beyond the 
mere capacity of making a noise. With them it 
was nothing more than a certain something which 
it was the fashion to admire, and which therefore 
all accomplished young ladies must understand. 
Like other fine things, it was to be had for money ; 
and, in buying four or five years' instruction for her 
daughter, just the same as she bought her new caps 
and new hats, Mrs. Bartley conceived that she had 
effectually furnished her with as much musical 
knowledge, and as many new dresses as other 
young ladies possessed. Dr. Brown was now very 
urgent with Eliza for another song. Sir George 
adding many polite entreaties to the same purpose, 
though in truth he would- have preferred descanting 
upon his prospects for the morrow, and the merits 
of his " pretty little mare." 

But Mrs. Bartley, with a keen perception that 
'^ enough is as good as a feast," imagining that as 
one "little air" sufficed from Miss Bartley, one 
song was as much as fell to the share of Miss 
Rivers, " was very sorry she must be deprived of 
the gratification of hearing another song, but her 
carriage had been announced, and she was fearful 
of being out late." 

To EUza's surprise, not being perfectly aware of the 
quick sense of hearing which natus^ \sa^ '^^«i^\ic» 
her ot\ieT\>o\Mi\ftW3&\^\»\o^^ ."^"m^^^s ^^^^««sis|?st ^ 
be added, *m vn!^iMii%\vet ^w^^m-gci^* ^^>os*.\sw- 
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to-morrow morning am I to be here to ride out with 
you 1" *' At any hour that I shall name, when I 
request the honour of your company,'* said Eliza, 
trying to treat his impudence as a jest, though 
scarcely able to conceal her displeasure at being 
thus familiarly approached. 

Old Mr. Bartley, with whom the ceremony of 
shaking the two hands of every body round the 
room was not so quickly dispatched as the elegant 
bobbing curtsies of his wife and daughter, had not 
quite d^located the wrists of Eliza m his vehement 
" bon aoir " (the two French words he understood, 
and always made use of, in giving a benediction after 
the sun was safely gone down), when the shrill 
sharp voice of his helpmate, summoning him by the 
title of ** Mr. B., Mr. B.," warned him to be expe- 
ditious. 

** With due submission, Mr. Drone, good mo- 
ther !" was the last sprightly effusion of the clever 
little son. The old gentleman, in an enthusiasm of 
delight, clapping him on the back, and abusing him 
for a ** saucy knave, whose wit couldn't spare even 
his own father," hobbled after him down stairs, 
calling out to Miss Rivers at every step he took, 
'^ to make the boy mend his manners — to read him 
a lecture — not to put up with his impudence— to — " 

'' Come, get into the carriage, for heaven's sake, 
Mr. Bartley — and hold your tongue," said his lady, 
aa she drew up the glass with an air that made him 
tremble and be silent. As soon as the Belton party 
bad driven off, lUiza endeavoured to make the Doc- 
tor amends for the torture he had endured during 
the performance of Miss Bartley's little air ; and in 
the delight with which he listened to her, she had 
reason to suppose he considered himself amply re- 
paid for his past disappointment. 

Sir George was the last to take leave, and in 
doing so again reminded Eliza of her appointment 
for the morning. 

Mr. Henley looked a little earnestly at her, as a 
father would whose daughter was making an ap- 
pointment with a young man almost a stiunger. 
But Eliza had, almost from her infancy, been un- 
controlled in all her actions ; and the present 
instance she considered as much too trifling to name 
to her guardian. Without therefore observing, or 
choosing to observe, his anxious glance, she wished 
the baronet good night, and told him '' she would 
be ready in the morning." 



CHAPTER V. 

Sib GEORas Melmoth had certainly made no very 
favourable impression on Eliza. It was clear he 
was not a man of taste. He had listened to her 
music indeed with great politeness (a circumstance 
which his admiration of her beauty and sprightly 
manners made no very great effort of self-denial), 
but it was evident he was not a man of mind — he 
was not the man after all. He was still, however, 
a eentleman-like man, of pleasing manners, and he 
did beyond a doubt do all possible justice to her 
personal charms — ^this she was mre of. He could 
admire her, if he could do nothing else, and a fort- 
night's fervent admiration, or even a week (for a 
week of his stay only remained) was very pretty 
light amusement, and made a sort of change in her 
way of life. • 



'^ May I venture to inquire," said Mr. Henley, as 
they were sitting at breakfast the next morning, 
** whether Sir George, upon further acquaintance, 
turns out the * pleasant, proper sort of person' you 
expected ?" 

** Why — no — I think not, exactly." 

" You abandon him, then, as quite hopeless 1" 

" Utterly hopeless, to be sure, in the way of sen- 
timent ; but I think I can tui*n him to some account 
yet." 

Mr. Henley smiled — Louisa did not ; she was un- 
usually grave. 

** And pray, Louisa, how do you like Sir George !" 
said Eliza. 

« Very well." 

" He is certainly genteel, and agreeable in his 
manners ; and I should rather imagine him pleased 
with the society of Ladies : should not you I" 

" I cannot judge on so short an acquaintance." 

** I might have been sure of that reply," thought 
Eliza. 

Mr. Henley's penetrating smile was too intelli- 
gible ; it said very plainly — ** Now you want her to 
say, that he was evidently pleased with the society 
of one lady ; and I cannot help being malicious 
enough to be glad that she has disappointed you." 

There was a short pause ; Eliza sighed for the 
absence of Miss Brooke ; she was a friend — ^there 
was some sympathy of taste between them ; but tikti 
freezing mass of apathy I ! — it never could be 
endured much longer. 

Willing, however, to preserve her gaiety for the 
arrival of Sir George, she repelled with great reso- 
lution the approach of one of those fits of fretful 
and capricious hmribur, which were too often pro- 
duced by the most trifling circumstances, and 
which the nature of her education had never taught 
her the necessity of subduing, till the season for 
improvement was too far advanced. 

After watching with deep attention the variatioo 
of her beautiful face, which, from an expression of 
sparkling mirth, suddenly sunk to an appearance of 
abstracted melancholy, then, as if with an effort to 
shake off a corroding sensation, glistened again with 
vivacity, Mr. Henley interrupted a longer silence 
than usually subsisted in Eliza's presence : ** You 
do not, then, utterly renounce this baronet of 
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" Far from it ; though a man may be good for 
nothing as to taste and sentiment, he may be a veiy 
good man for all that." 

** Indubitably." 

" And if Nature has denied him the gift of genius 
in one way, it is to be presumed she has made it vf 
to him in another." 

" One may venture upon such an inference." 

" Therefore as I cannot have him just what I 
wish, I must of necessity have him what I can." 

Louisa looked at her with astonishment, as mudi 
as to say, " how can you condescend to talk such 
nonsense." 

But Mr. Henley, with more toleration, made ft 
bow of acquiescence to Eliza's last observation, and 
replied, ** the preliminaries are all settled, then J 
and you are to ha/ee him at all events. . Probably tf 
the lack of genius presents such an insuperable 
obstacle, you mean to waive the previous ceremony 
of all that < pretty incident and striking emotion,' 
we were talking about the other day 1" 

" Have him r and she Uughed— -« no, not in reJ 
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imest ; I have neither hope nor intention of 
; Sir George^ in sad and sober certainty^ my 

an ally, then, to help you to dispose of a tev/ 
urs in a little harmless flirtation." He spoke 
, but there was a tone which slightly^ very 
r implied reproof. 

i's quick feelings a little recoiled under it ; 
5 replied with good humour, " as an instructor 
art of horsemanship, I now take Sir George 
ally." 

id if by any unforeseen chance you should 
tend to take him for better and for worse" — 
ised, not knowing how to express what he 

to insinuate, without seeming to assume the 
ity of the guardian. But Eliza's ready pene- 

savM him all difficulty. *' In any case of that 

said she with a blushing smile, '* Mr. Henley 

e well aware, that the first step would be to 

i advice." 

►u are going to ride out with Sir George this 

ig, are you not ?" said Louisa. 

% assented. 

en I will go down to the school in your 

• 

L ! the poor school ! I knew there was some- 
'. ought to think of — but will you be so good ! 
are very good to me, indeed, Louisa." 
.sa gave her a smile, and a sigh ; and Eliza 
led : — " And, let me see !" getting up for 
rk-bag, and turning it inside out, to search 
a chaos of materials for something she had 
(vhat upon earth have I done with that bit of 

There were two little unhappy children, all 
ad tatters, I promised something to ; I for- 
— or what — or any thing about it — only that 
J a memorandum of it, and now IVe lost it." 
it another day will do," said Louisa, 
ieed it will not. I have put it off from day 
for, I verily believe, more than a month, and 
send Susan over to Belton this very day — 
%n have become of that paper ? — I do believe 

have got it, Mr. Henley" She looked at 

ilf laughing — half confused. 
Henley had been smiling all i;he time she 
stling about her loss ; but she was too much 
d to remark it. Catching at last a glimpse 
countenance, a sort of idea presented itself 
3 knew something about it; and almost at 
me moment a confused remembrance of 
stuck it as a mark, in one of his books that 
s reading, darted across her mind. 
ly drawing out his pocket-book, which Eliza 
K)me circumstances best known to herself) 
carcely refrain twitching out of his hand to 
icker possession of the lost document, " if 
ould prove the stray memorial," said he, " I 
ly apologise for its being in my possession, by 
that I found it in one of my books, and in- 
irily glancing over the first two or three 

was impelled to go on with it ; in fact, I 
lead guilty to the perusal of the whole." 
I, with a face suffused with the deepest crim- 
it smiling nevertheless, extended her hand 

t without conditions," said he ; — *' you cannot 

it without conditions." 

, but indeed I do." 

3k at Louisa ; think of her curiosity ; you 

^rmit me to — " 



** No, no, indeed ; I have not the composure of 
that heroic man in the Spectator, who so patiently 
sat out the recital of his own motley production. 
Pray give it me— I must have it." 

" Well, if you must," — and Mr. Henley, though 
with reluctance, resigned the precious morceau; 
which Eliza no sooner received than she hastened 
out of the room, and sought her own, for the pur- 
pose of perusing her effusions, of which she retained 
no very distinct remembrance, but a vague sort of 
recollection, that amongst memoranda for frocks 
and petticoats, figured also the commencement of a 
poem, which she had meditated by way of beguiling 
the dejection of her spirits, soon after her arrival 
at the Rectory. 

The first thing that greeted her eyes, in letters 
much larger than her usual delicate style of writing, 
was the following title, or titles, for she appeared to 
fluctuate between 

ALFRED AND ERMINIA.— Canto I. 

ALFRED.— Paet I. 

ERMINIA.— A Tale. 

And after a few curvettings from her Pegasus, she 
appeared to have set off at a gentle rate,as follows : — 

The sighing gale, scarce rising into sound, 
With gentle undulation murmurs round ; 
The firagrant flowers beneath its pressure bend, 
And from their dewy leaves firesh sweetness send ; 
Now stealing forth with faint uncertain light, 
She sofily comes — the radiant Queen of Night 1 
But indistinct at first her trembling ray, 
'Till every vestige of departing day 
Hath died away — then with chaste beam serene 
She pours her beauty on the sleeping scene. 
Oh rapturous hour I with soul and feeling fraught. 
The still communion of sublimest thought I 
When solemn night maintains her earliest sway, 
And day's meridian glare hath pass'd away. 
To one fair pilgrim iu this vale of tears, 
A youthful mourner in her blooming years, 
Who turn'd firom laughing day with sickening grief, 
How oft thy lov'd return has brought relief! 
Erminia, parted from her bosom's love, 
In this sequester'd vale was wont to rove ; 
Here, where in happier days, in this sweet shade, 
With Alfred dear, how often had she stray'd 1 
How often lean'd upon his manly breast, 
How often to his doating heart been press'd ! 
But ah 1 how transient are the hours of bliss. 
If bliss there be in such a world as this I — 
Like the soft breeze that fans the early year, 
When the first smiling days of Spring are near ; 
When slumbering Nature in her wintry dress. 
Wakes to new light, and life, and loveliness. 
Scarce hath the bright illusion charm'd our eyes, 
When clouds, and storms, and howling winds arise. 
Three blissful months on downy wings had flown. 
Bound in one fate, their pains, their pleasures, one ; 
Ne'er had a sigh escaped from either heart, 
'TUl cruel fate decreed that they must part. 
Glory had mark'd 

" Mem. — To buy Judy Pratt a pair of shoes, and 
John Wilson a hat ; and five yards of stuff for a 
frock for Betsy Smith, some dark colour most useful 
— Mr. Sampson's, Market-place — Mrs. Thompson, 
the milliner. — One yard white satin. — Five ditto 
ribbon, 2d. — Gloves. — The music-shop. — Watch- 
ribbon for Mr. Henley. — Pride and Prejudice- 
Sense and Sensibility." 
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Though provoked with her carelessnesB, Eliza 
could not refrain from lauf^hing aloud, when she 
pictured to herself the gravity with which Mr. 
Henley commenced the peruHal of this effusion, 
and the ludicrous surprise with which he must 
have found himself suddenly whirled from the top 
of Parnassus to the plain turnpike-road leading 
from Fairfield to Bclton. 

Having made an extract from the solid, substan- 
tial subject-matter relating to John Wilson and 
Judy Pratt, &c. &c., to prevent any further wan- 
dering on the part of Alfred and Erminia, she 
carried them down stairs, and forthwith made a 
sacrifice of them at the kitchen fire. Peace to their 
manes ! ! 

Sir George was punctual to his time ; and having 
received a parting benediction from Mr. Henley, 
and a dry caution *' not to attempt a five-barn^d 
gate the first morning,'' Eliza with great spirit 
mounted the " pretty little mare," and set forth ; 
Louisa calling after her with more vehemence than 
she conmionly used, " don't attempt to canter, pray 
don't, Eliza, dear." 

** A nice, little, good-humoured girl, that !" 
observed Sir Greorge, rapidly getting into intimacy 
with his fair companion. 

Eliza testified with much warmth to the merit of 
Louisa ; and Sir George proceeded "really, women 
in general are so high flown, and so abominably 
clever, that it is quite a relief to meet with those 
who are devoid of affectation and conceit." 
^ " Ingenuous youth !" thought Eliza," your atten- 
tion is likely to be more flattering than I hoped for, 
considering that by your own confession it is only 
prompted by the hope of findmg a woman a sim- 
pleton." 

On Monday, Sir George told her, he expected his 
friend, Mr. Waldegrave, with whom, on the Wed- 
nesdav morning, he was to depart for the Continent. 

" If you were one of those blue-stocking ladies," 
said Sir Greorge, " which I am happy to say I am 
sure you are not (making her a profound bow, 
which Eliza as profoundly returned), you would be 
delighted with my friend Waldegrave." 

" Is he one of the literati, then ?" 

" Quite so ; I assure you he is in high request 
amongst the fine people in town. But I don't know 
whether he is indebted wholly to his taste and 
talents for their favour." 

"Perhaps he is a gentleman of rank and 
fortune I" 

" His fortune I believe to be good, and he is 
highly connected, being nearly related to Lord 

A . He is in parliament also, which gives him 

an established place in society. In short, Walde- 
grave is altogether a person who knows and is 
known to every body. We have been intimate 
from boys, for we were at school together at Eton, 
whore I was his fag." 

" He must be senior to you, then, I imagine ?" 

" Yes ; perhaps five or six years." 

Eliza had a great fancy to know whether he 
was married, but she did not like to ask the ques- 
tion ; not but what it was the most natural curiosity 
in the world, and might seem to follow as a matter 
of course from such a conversation. Sir George, 
however, illustrated this doubtful subject, by con- 
tinuing : 

"It is a pity he does not marry, for I think he 
would make a very good husband, if he would but 



leave off a shocking ridiculous habit he has got, of 
pretending to fall in love with every woman be aeei^ 
and making verses upon her, and all manner of 
nonsense." 

" That would certainly be advisable, if it wen 
only for the peace and comfort of his wife !" 

" Oh ! as for that, if she knew as much of hn 
as I do, she would e'en let him take his course, ai 
an easier proceeding than endeavouring to hrttk 
him of it. For, after all, it is nothing more thaoi 
habit ; he does it without thinking of it, and ofia 
without knowing it." 

" He absolutely does make right earnest love f 
" No, not right earnest ; only make believe." 
" But those miserable women take it in earnest f 
" Sometimes, when they don't know him ; wha 
they do, they take it as a matter of coMrse. ThCT 
know he cannot possibly help it, for he cannot tau 
to a woman in a common sort of way." 

" This must be a curious sort of character," 
thought Eliza. 

Having prolonged their lide till she thought Mr. 
Henley would supi>ose it might be prudent for her 
to make her appearance at tiie Rectory again, tb^ 
returned home ; where she found Louisa anxioulj 
watching for her at the window, and almost asto- 
nished to receive her without some fracture or coo- 
tusion. 

Sir George, without much entreaty, was prevailed 
upon by Mr. Henley to relinquish his plan of re- 
turning to a solitary meal at the Hall, and as their 
dinner was upon the point of being served, he made 
one of their party ; and in taking leave, engaged 
them all to dine with him on the following Monday. 



CHAPTER VI. 



On Monday morning Eliza's heart was rejoiced' 
by the sight of her friends, Lady Delville and Mia 
Brooke. A note dispatched by the latter, aboitf 
five minutes after their arrival, late on Sunday 
night, had nearly sent her down to them imme£- 
ately, though it was then past ten o'clock. But on 
Mr. Henley's surmising that " perhaps Lady Dd- 
ville would not be leaving home again Tery early 
the next morning, and that he thought Eliza migirt 
venture to run the hazard of postponing her visit tiO 
then," she deferred her intention. 

Immediately after breakfast she set forward to 
walk at least a mile, under a broiling sun, and witk 
a pace which only Eaton, the pedestrian, could pos- 
sibly have rivalled. 

To attempt any delineation of a meeting (after an 
absence of some months) between two young ladies 
engaged in an immortal friendship, would be equally 
presumptuous and unavailing. Having merely ob- 
served that it was in strict conformity with esta- 
blished etiqtiette, 1 shall leave them to the first rap- 
turous discussion of all that had happened in Fai^ 
field and Belton, and London and Paris, and Calais 
and Dover, since last they met — ^and dedicate a few 
words to a brief sketch of Lady Delville. 

Her ladyship was of genteel origin, and, in pro- 
cess of time, had the good luck to get married to a 
worthy alderman of the corporation of Belton, wbcs 
in carrying up an address to St. James's, happened 
one day to get knighted, and returned home Sr 
William Delville, very much to the delight of his 
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wife, and yery much to the amusement of his neigh- 
hours. Like other amusements, however, of a simi- 
lar nature, it had hut a temporarv duration. The 
good people having laughed at his title, and won- 
dered at his folly, and the ladies, every individual 
of them, been " wry sure that they never could call 
Mrs. Delville * her ladyship,* without laughing in her 
fcce, ' soon lost the novelty, and with the novelty 
their relish of the joke. 

In the meanwhile. Sir William, having lived and 
flourished a proper time, and eat his due proportion 
of venison and turbot, chanced to die, and left his 
lady her title, and five hundred pounds a year 
towards the maintenance and support of it. As, 
fortunately, there was nothing else to be supported 
hut her ladyship and her title, their union never 
having been blessed with any sweet pledges, this 
income, though small enough in any other hands, 
sufiiced in those of Lady Delville ; and but that she 
laid down the old family coach, and reduced her 
establishment to a man and two maid servants, and 
left the lai^ge house in the High-street at Belton, 
and took a cottage upon Fairfield Common, and 
ornamented it, and denominated it '^ Delville Fancy," 
she might be said to move in the same sphere and 
keep up the same appearances as in the life-time of 
the worthy Sir William. As she had a good many 
friends and connexions, she was always very much 
engaged; and, in the benevolence of her heart, 
divided her valuable time amongst them as equally 
as she could. It might sound to her credit to say 
that she never lost a friend ; and certainly she never 
did lose any one that she thought worth keeping. 

In the estimation of the world at large she was 
considered " a very clever woman :" that is to say, 
she had as shrewd an insight into her own interest 
as any body living, and took, at all times, Ibe 
readi^ means of promoting it. Amongst her par- 
ticular friends she was the ''most agreeable woman 
in the world" — viddicet, she knew very well, that 
most people, if not all people, are to be governed and 
led, and turned this way and that way, or any way, 
by administering that delectable potion, in the vul- 
gar tongue y'cleped flattery ; only with the simple 
caution of tempering the dose to the age, sex, situa- 
tion, and circumstances of the recipient. 

In the opinion of Eliza Rivers, she was a " woman 
of the most pleasing manners, with great knowledge 
of the world, and much good judgment, obscured 
by a little affectation ; — but who was perfect 1" 

Eliza Rivers was, from many circumstances, an 
object of consideration to Lady Delville ; and, in 
particularly applying herself to the vanity and self- 
love of that young lady, her ladyship contrived to 
be presented to her view exactly in that poipt of 
observation which she herself thought proper. 

Of Miss Brooke it may be sufficient to observe, 
that she was the daughter of a rich West Indian 
planter, who, losing his wife when this his only 
child was very young, transmitted her to the care 
of his sister. Lady Delville, to educate as she thought 
proper. With the assistance of masters, she had 
been entirely brought up under the auspices of her 
aunt ; to whom she was a person of much import- 
ance, not merely from her being at present a source 
of great pecuniary advantage to her, but from the 
bright expectations which she looked forward to on 
her account for the future. This younz lady was 
very much like all other young ladies, only that she 
possessed to her own share as much ientment as 



would have been reasonably sufficient for at least 
half a dozen. She was what is commonly called a 
fine girl ; not so handsome as Mii^s Rivers, but 
handsome enough to be pardoned the mistake of 
sometimes supposing herself a first-rate beauty. 
Under this slight error in judgment, she had been 
for the last twelve months reusing with infinite 
scorn some three or four proposals of marriage, 
which the report of her being heiress to immense 
wealth had given her an opportunity of disdaining ; 
and in expectation of that duke or marquis, or, at 
all events, earl, who was to sigh, and with grace- 
ful dignity lay his coronet at her feet, she took no 
account of her more ignoble conquests, save and 
except that they were always detailed to her "dear 
aufU" and "dear EHza ;" to •'dear aunt," because 
she had always something pleasant to say to youne 
people on such subjects ; to " dear Eliza," it formed 
the staple commodity of her discourse. 

Sir Greorge Melmoth having been discussed by 
the young ladies and the aunt in every possible 
shape, and (in consideration of his being handsome, 
and tolerably well-behaved) finally dismissed, with 
a decision that he might be admitted to the honour 
of a trifiing/trto^ion, the name of Mr. Waldegrave 
was then introduced. 
** Waldegrave 1" repeated MIeb Brooke. 
"Waldegrave!" my Lady Delville — "certaine- 
ment ! beyond a doubt, Sophia, it is that most agree- 
able of men." 

** Delightful creature !— Eliza, my dear love, you 
can have no conception of the infinity of good for- 
tune that has befallen you." 

" Where did you happen to meet him, Sophia 1" 
" At the hotel at Versailles ; he happened to be 
the only Englishman there that day, and hearing 
there were some English ladies (alas ! dire confes- 
sion) without — without even one beau, he introduced 
himself to us, m gracefully — and went with us to 
the palace, and all the sights, and dined with us, 
and supped with us, and would have gone back to 
Paris wiUi us, only that he was oomj^Ued (how he 
dwelt upon the word, did he not, aunt t) oompdUdf 
and he sighed ; poor fellow, I think I see him now" 
(a look of deep abstraction, as if Miw Brooke were 
absorbed and lost in recollection) " compelled to go 
on to Fontainbleau, to join a friend." 

As Eliza had been initiated into some of the mys- 
teries of Mr. Waldegrave's character, she was at no 
loss to account for his sighing and memorable 
looks ; not but what she knew very well that, in 
any case, her dear Sophia's " extreme tusoeptibUity, 
natural wish of meeting with a kindred soul, respon- 
sive to the warmth and tenderness of her affection- 
ate heart !" &c. &c., too often led her into the error of 
mistaking themost common attentions of merepoHte- 
ness for immediate and irrevocable attachments. 

In fact, though Eliza's quick discernment of cha- 
racter prevented the possibility of her deceiving 
herself into a belief that Miss Brooke was not a 
very vain, and a very affected young woman, she 
endeavoured to persuade herself that these errors 
were to be attributed to the misplaced affection of 
Lady Delville ; who, instead of applying herself to 
the correction of her besetting sin of vanity, had 
done all in her power to nourish it, by continually 
flattering her upon the subject of her high preten- 
sions. This was all very pardonable, Eliza thought ; 
because it arose from an excess of affection for her 
niece ; and, even if it were blameable in the highest 
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degree, fA« ought to be the last person to see it, 
after the many proofs of kindness and regard they 
had both evinced for her. In short, Eliza was but 
nineteen, and was accessible to flattery. 

** And Mr. Waldegrave is coming this very day !" 
said her ladyship. 

** If he (Ud but know, aunt, that we were re- 
turned," said Miss Brooke. 

" Unquestionably we shall see him in the course 
of to-morrow, as he knows that we reside here." 

^ I scarcely think I ought to wish him to call," 
observed Miss Brooke : — *^ poor fellow 1" 

^ I have a great mind to tell her what Sir Greorge 
said about him," thought Eliza. 

** To be sure, my dear," Lady Delville remarked, 
''as it would be quite impossible for you to give him 
any encouragement — " 
•^That, to be sure, \b out of the question." 

^ But if he is so wry agreeable," Eliza ventured 
to observe — 

** He certainly is the most agreeable man I ever 
saw, but not exactly what I could wish :" — that is, 
he has not yet made me a direct proposal. Miss 
Brooke might have said. 

^ How I wish you were going to dine with Sir 
Greorge, to-day !" 

'^ Are yon going V 

** Yes." 

^ I wish we were ; how can it be managed, dear 
aunt ! how can it be managed ! — but no — now I 
think of it, I do not wish it." Miss Brooke paused, 
and looked at Eliza with solemnity a moment — then 
proceeded : *' I shall resign this dear Waldegrave to 
you, Eliza." 

" Thank you," said Eliza, laughing ; " I wonder 
whether Mr. Waldegrave would like the notion of 
being passed like a shuttlecock from one to the 
other r 

^ I am quite in earnest, EHza ; I am sure he is 
the very man to please you." 

''But to make your resignation of him at all 
valuable, my dear Sophia, it would be rather more 
to the purpose that I shoiild be the very woman to 
please him." 

'' I should like to know who is the man that would 
not be pleased with Eliza Rivers !" obligingly ob- 
served Lady Delville. 

" I never saw you look so well, Eliza," remarked 
Miss Brooke ; ^ and you must dress yourself to ad- 
vantage, you know : though, as you are in mourn- 
ing, you cannot have any great variety. What is 
your best gown 1 how is it made ! O ! my dear, I 
have got such a dress to show you ! it was the only 
one to be had in Paris ; but come up-stalrs and you 
shall see it." 

Eliza followed to the tanetum tanetorum; and Miss 
Brooke, ringing for her maid, desired her to bring 
'' this box, and that trunk, and that parcel," till at 
last the catalogue seemed to be completed; and 
Eliza taking a seat advantageous to the prospect of 
finely she was to contemplate, prepared herself to 
wonder, and applaud, with propriety. 

" I assure you, Eliza, he is the most elegant man 
J ever saw ;" then going to the door, opening it, 
shutting it again, as u to be sure no one was there, 
she proceeded : '' I could not mention it before my 
aunt, because you know she is so anxious about one, 
I don*t like to tell her every little nonsensical thing 
of the kind ; but in my life* (with an air of deep 
solenmity) I never saw a man 



-like dew- 
is this silk! 



•* So tery attentive 1" 

*' No, not attentive ; it was more lik< 
tion, I think : he told me — O ! here 
did you ever see such a beauty 1" 

•* *Tis very handsome inde^ !" 

'^ And here's a low of a satin — ^feel it, how rich 
it IB ! — Ah ! here's poor Arthur's last letter ; poor 
fellow, how miserable he is !" (pondering over the 
letter in one hand, the satin in the other.) '^ If it 
had been potnUeior me, with my expectations, I do 
think, Eliza — O I that is nothing ; only just mm- 
pled with my scrambling it into my reticule when 
we came within sight of the custom-house." 

''But what are you going to do with all tiiii 
quantity of silk, Sophia f" 

" I don't know ; you shall have some if you like." 

" I should like it very much — I want to make % 
present to Louisa." 

^ To Louisa I for the love of heaven, my deir 
creature, don't think of giving this beautiful satin to 
that little piece of antiquity 1 she will be just ai 
well pleased with a bit of nankeen, or a Bareelom 
handkerchief." 

" That I dare say she would, as far as the plea- 
sure of the thing was concerned." 

" O ! my dear love, how I did commiserate yon 
when I received that deplorable letter about the 
charity children I She is in the last stage of insanity, 
beyond a question, I thought — the next thing I heir 
of her will be, that she is a professed Methodist^ 
and walks over to Belton every Sunday and Thun- 
day to sing at the Tabernacle — O ! by-the-bye, I 
have got the sweetest little French song for yoo ; 
vou shall take it home with you, and learn it off by 
heart, and sing it to Waldegrave to-night — ** 

" And tell him that you brought it over from 
France 1"— 

"Do so ; it will introduce my name very cle- 
verly. — Don't seem to know any thing about my 
meeting him at Versailles," — and this was followed 
by a vast many other injunctions — *^ not to say any 
thing about tA«," — *^ not to mention tAo^," — "not to 
let him suppose such and such things relative to 
Miss Brooke;" — ^to all of which Eliza returned 
strong assurances of prudence and discretion ; and 
the conference that had continued without intern^ 
tion, save now and then from the entrance of her 
ladyship, with some of her enchanting finery— ''a 
lovely turban 1" or " a heavenly cap I" — was at laet 
broken up by the necessity of Eliza's returning home 
to dress for her visit. 

« Let me see you mmedAatdy after breakfast to- 
morrow ; — and be sure you look divine ; your hair 
should have been cut a little shorter — ^they don^ 
wear it so low in the neck in Paris ; but you look 
quite lovely, nevertheless." 

" My dear Sophia, you are determined to make a 
simpleton of me ;" and then, with the pleasing assiv- 
ance from Lady Delville that " it did not signify 
what she put on, she could not disguise her^I^" 
she returned home to the duties of the toilette. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Eliza had many times in her life looked more win- 
ning, more endearing ; but never did her beao^ 
more forcibly display its distinguishing character 
istic of dignified, almost majestic loveliness, than 
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when she walked into Sir George Melmoth's draw- 
ing-room. 

An indistinct feeling of something approaching to 
humiliation, at heing received as a guest in a house 
where she had so long resided with nearly the au- 
thority of a mistress, had given her an idea that, in 
making this visit, it would be necessary for her to 
maintain ail her consequence. Her fine tall figure, 
more than usuaUy erect, her Grecian expression of 
feature, grave, but marked with decided sense and 
intelligence, combining in her whole appearance an 
object of the deepest interest and admiration ; it 
was thus that she first met the view of Mr. Walde- 
grave. The common introduction passed between 
them ; but she had scarcely observed him— other 
ideas had crowded upon her mind — a weight of in- 
definable sensation pressed upon a heart that beat 
responsive to the sUghtest touch of feeling. 

This was the spot in which her infancy, and all 
the happy, laughmg hours of childhood had been 
passed. Just such an evening as this, two years 
since, she returned, for the last time, from school. 
She remembered the rich glow of the evening sun, 
what an appearance of happiness it imparted to 
every thing enlightened by its beams. The lawn 
before the house, how beautifully soft and green !— 
the foliage of the trees, how luxuriant ! — the me- 
lody of the birds, how harmonious ! Her heart, 
warm with the ardour of youth, and swelling with 
the feelings, the ecstatic feelings, of new-found 
liberty, how did it expand with enthusiasm ! — ^how 
did it throb with affection, beneath the fond em- 
brace of that dear, doating relative ! — Now, even 
now, she saw her — ^her book and spectacles thrown 
down — her arms extended — she herself bounding 
forward with the fleetness of a deer, to meet the 
loving welcome, and to wipe away those precious 
tears which age and teDdemess sent trickling down 
the venerable face. 

Scarcely could she restrain her emotion from 
being visible ; but endeavouring to dissipate it with 
a heavy sigh, she sought to divert her attention 
from these painful reminiscence^, by now, for the 
first time, fixing it on the stranger. 

As he was engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Henley, she had opportunity to make her remarks 
without attracting his observation. 

Whether it arose from her being slightly preju- 
diced against him, or that the report she haid heard 
of him convinced her that Mr. Waldegrave muM, 
be, beyond redemption, the most egregious fop, or 
coxcomb, or dandy, or something equally ridicu- 
lous, that ever was known, she was certainly agree- 
ably disappointed in the first impression that his 
appearance made. To her extreme astonishment, 
his neckcloth was tied in no uncommon manner. 
Apparently he did not indulge himself in the grati- 
fication of a sort of pastebotud pillory ; and seemed 
to have retained a predilection for the power of 
using his head, by turning it in anv direction that 
Nature designed. The whole of his dress was as 
&r removed from any thing that could be thought 
coxcombical or affected, as could well be conceived. 
His whole deportment was, undoubtedly, that of the 
accomplished gentleman. There was a degree of 
gracefiilness in the attention with which he listened 
to Mr. Henley, who was talking with him at the 
window ; and in the slight, but courteous bend with 
which he replied to his remarks, that evinced the 
man of fashicm ; not the fashion, as was before ob- 



served, of tying a neckcloth h la mode, but that air 
of good taste and good sense, which implies a 
thorough conviction of what is due to the feelings 
of every one. He was certainly a very handsome 
man ; though there was an appearance of gravity, 
or rather of hauJtewr, in the expression of his coun- 
tenance, which indicated a perfect sense of superi- 
ority. He could not, certainly, be more than thirty 
years of age ; but still there was nothing about him 
that denoted a young man. 

The gentlemen at length withdrew from the win- 
dow, and, in the next moment, Mr. Waldegrave 
was seated by her side. 

He seemed to observe her with peculiar atten- 
tion ; but though he spoke occasionally on the com- 
mon topics of the weather, the country, its beauty 
at this time of the year, and so on, he was, upon the 
whole, silent and reserved. 

"Sir Greorge must have been strangely mis- 
taken," thought Eliza, "when he spoke of his 
friend as incapable of talking to a woman in a com- 
mon sort of way ; or, possibly, he has a mind to 
favour me, by adapting his conversation to what 
he supposes the depth and strength of my under- 
standing." 

Sir George, with an anxious wish of returning 
the civiUties he had received during his stay in the 
country, would willingly have crowded his table 
with guests, till it wore something the appearance 
of a city feast ; but Mrs. Bartley, who took upon 
herself to manage every body's concerns, and had a 
particular taste for putting young unmarried men 
in the right way, had given him (what she called a 
hirUy or, in other words,) a pretty plain direction 
whom he was to invite. 

In addition to her own family and Mr. Henley's, 
she had caused him to invite Captain Sidney, his 
wife, and daughter, resident in Belton, and who 
had been amongst the first to pay their respects to 
the baronet on his arrival. 

This worthy captain, on making a good deal of 
prize-money, had retired to his native place with a 
very pretty fortune, which had every chance of re- 
verting to his only child. Miss Maria, who, with her 
mamma, being altogether as silly as heart could 
wish, walked very obediently in the path Mrs. 
Bartley had chalked out for her ; and gave her not 
the least reason to doubt but that she would cheer- 
fully submit to her decisions in accepting the over- 
tures of her son, Mr. William, whenever that gen- 
tleman should be graciously disposed to make them. 
The captain either did not see, or seeing, did not 
concern himself about his daughter's fate. In fact, 
he had never concerned himself much about her, or 
any thing else, except the grand desideratum of 
money. She had disappointed him very much in 
her first appearance upon this troublesome stage 
of existence. "Boys," he pertinently remarked, 
"might turn to some account, but girU were good 
for nothing but to spend money and talk nonsense ;" 
the truth of which observation, it must be con- 
fessed, the fair Maria did most amply justify. 

Mrs. Bartley and her family were now announced, 
reinforced by the addition of her second daughter, 
Julia; a good-humoured, laughing girl, who had 
made an acquaintance with Sir George the week be- 
fore at a cake-diop in Belton, which he chanced to 
enter just as she and her sister Kate were in the 
discussion of an immense gooseberry tart, or rather 
pie. The exclamation (in tones &r exceeding a 
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whisper) of " Kate, Kate ! tliat is Sir George ; I am 
sure it is — I am quite certain of it" — and the 
strong likeness to the rest of the family, saved him 
all d&culty in discovering the names of the fair 
onra ; and, without further ceremony, eating with 
them, and laughing with them, and finally walking 
home with them, he made it his particular request, 
that "i{ all the young ladies could not be included 
in the proposed visit to Fairfield Hall, at all events 
he might look forward to the pleasure of Miss 
Julia's company." To this request he was prompted 
out of pure compassion ; for in reply to his remarks 
of wonder, that '' he had not had the pleasure of 
seeing her before," the poor nymph, with more 
tmth than discretion, bewailed her hard fate, in 
being *^ to shut up," and ^ ma" did promise her she 
ahould go to the last Belton ball ; and then she put 
it off again till next winter ; and she always did 
serre her so ; and she never would take her any- 
where ; and she had quite as much right to go as 
Harriet ; so she had :" all of which lamentation, 
though it provoked a smile, excited with it a kind- 
hearted wish on Sir George's part of doing what he 
could to alleviate it ; and as Mrs. Bartley took heed 
to the pottibU as well as the probable, upon all occa- 
sions, though she did not put much faith in the 
power of poor Julia's plump, red, round-faced, 
taughine charms, she did not know why a serious 
impression might not be made even over a goose- 
berry tart ; and Julia eating, looked nearly as well 
aa Julia doing any thing else ; at any rate, the ba- 
ronet's invitation was to be accepted, and Julia ex- 
alted to a state of rapture, of which words would 
convey but a fiiint description. 

As Mr. William did not appear, to make one in 
this family picture, Eliza entertained a faint hope 
that he might be otherwise disposed of; but this 
expectation was soon destroyed by learning, from 
r Mrs. Bartley's reply to Sir Greorge's inquiry after 
him, that he was " coming presently with the Sid- 
neys ;" and in a few minutes he made his appear- 
ance, following the captain and his lady, and twitch- 
ing off Miss Maria's tippet, which she continually 
replaced with a giggling laugh, and a ^ dear me ! 
Mr. William, how can you be so tiresome — la, ! dear 
me 1»» 

Involuntarily Eliza smiled ; and accidentally 
catching a sUnce from Mr. Waldegrave's eye, she 
perceived uuit his countenance also wore a smile. 
NoHiing could be more intelligible. ^ Is it possi- 
ble," it said, ^ that this silly creature can be of the 
same sex and species with you 1" 

From that moment a degree of interest seemed 
to spring up between them, and their conversation 
gradually lost its conomon-place topics. By the 
time they were seated together at dinner, they 
were perfectly well acquainted. 

But though the attentions of Mr. Waldegrave 
every moment became more marked, and Eliza 
began to think that she really might say with her 
friend Sophia, '^ In my life I never saw a man so- 
so" — ^yet was there not the slightest disposition to 
that particular pastime, for which, to the disgrace 
of our downright English, we have no appropriate 
signification, but the word flvrting. He admired 
her certainly, for his eyes were continually turned 
upon her countenance^ which, as somebody says, he 
seemed to penue rather than to look upon. But it 
was an admiration that partook of no bowing, smil- 
ing, smirking grimace : it seemed to be that gentle 



respectful tribute to the powerful attractions of a 
lovely and elegant woman, which exalts, in a man- 
ner, him who pays it, as much as her by whom it is 
received. 

In the course of conversation, Mr. Waldegrave, 
speaking of France, had occasion to mention Ver- 
sailles ; and made inquiries after Miss Brooke : bot 
without any of that tender interest which her relation 
of the adventure would seem to have warranted. 

At this Eliza was not much astonished ; neither 
was she, on her dear friend's account, much dis- 
tressed ; for though she supposed it very probable 
that such a man as Mr. Waldegrave might occasion 
a sigh of longer duration than was usually given to 
the memory of dear Sophia's heroes, yet, as thesoe- 
cession in her friend's list of favourites was rather 
rapid than otherwise, she imagined it not unlike^ 
that Mr. Waldegrave might by this time be super- 
seded ; particularly as it appeared, from certain 
mysterious hints she had diropt in the morning, 
(which, on account of the discussion of the silks and 
satins, she had only time to scatter in an unccm- 
nected form,) that a charming colonel she had met 
with in the packet-boat had twice picked np her 
parasol, and presented it to her witii $uch an air, 
and in reply to her telling him ''that she was going 
to exchange the gaieties of Paris for the dullest 
country village in the world," had begged of her, 
** instead of the duUett to say the happiest, since such 
must be the place in which she had fixed her resi- 
dence." 

'' My friend Melmoth has been telling me," said 
Mr. Waldegrave, '^ the gratification I may look for- 
ward to this evening, if, at least, I can prevail up<« 
you to favour me with some music." Eliza slightiy 
bowed : '* I was astonished," said she, ^ to perceive 
an instrument in Sir George's house,, as he had 
acknowledged to me that music was not altogether 
his passion — at least not — '' 

^ Not what you and I call music. But if it is not 
his, believe me when I assure you it is mine." 

The transition from music to her sister art of 
poetry was almost involuntary. The same ideasj 
the same taste, the same enthusiasm, appeared to 
animate them both ; only that on his side it was 
tempered by time, by an intercourse with the world, 
and by a digU tone of listlessness, which, from living 
in the atmosphere of fashionable society, it was 
scarcely possible for him to avoid imbibing. It was 
at this moment, however, scarcely perceptible, bo 
much did the novelty, the irresistible natwtif the 
delicate justness of Eliza's remarks overwhelm all 
satiety, and interest him far more than a gentieman 
who, for ten years of his life, had annually made the 
tour of the west-end circles of the town, could ever 
hope to have been interested again. 

Eliza, on her side, was elevated somewhere above 
the third heaven. For the first time in her life 
she had met with a kindred soul. For the first 
time in her life, there seemed a chance of her bdng 
properly, rightly appreciated. Mr. Waldegrave 
might make love (as Sir George phrased it) to the 
ladies he encountered in St. James's or Grosvenor 
Square, but he made no love to her ; he appeared 
to be, in every respect, all she could conceive of the 
accomplished gentleman. For this day, she was 
fortunately delivered from the persecutions of young 
Bartley, who was playing off his agreeable qualifi- 
cations for the advantage of Miss Maria Sidney; 
I and, by that happy inequality of taste, which saves 
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us all from crying after the same bauble, he ap- 
peared to that young lady m a much more engaging 
light, than that ^'tall, proud-looking man" (by which 
designation she inquired of him the name of Mr. 
Waldegrave,) " whom Miss Rivers was talking and 
flirting with at such a rate." But though she 
escaped the son, she was exposed, without mercy, to 
the attacks of the mother : Mrs. Bartley having 
obligingly taken upon herself to grace the head of 
the table, near the top of which Eliza was placed, 
Mr. Waldegrave being the only intervening person 
between her and the lady-president. 

The attentions which politeness rendered due to 
Mrs. Bartley, were strictly paid by Mr. Walde- 
grave ; and in repeatedly turning to address her, 
he seemed sedulously to avoid that devoted atten- 
tion to one object, which even his strong admiration 
of Eliza would scarcely have induced him to in- 
dulge, in defiance of those rules of perfect good- 
breeding which seemed to influence his most tiding 
actions. 

Most women of Mrs. Bartley's age would have 
been more than satisfied with the notice she re- 
ceived from Mr. Waldegrave, particularly as the 
chair on his other side was occupied by a beautiful 
young woman, whose manners were as captivating 
and engaging as her pe|:son. 

But Mrs. Bartley was somewhat exorbitant in 
her demands. She took very little heed of Mr. 
Henley's quaint and dry remarks ; for he knew all 
that was to be known about her, and, she strongly 
suspected, did not honour her genius with any great 
warmth of adoration. But Mr. Waldegrave ap- 
peared to be a man whose astonishment it might be 
worth while to excite. UnwilUng, therefore, to 
give him too much opportunity with Eliza, whose 
'^ strange, harum-scarum observations might possi- 
bly occasion some curiosity on his side," she perpe- 
tually interrupted him with, 

"May I trouble you for thisi — Will you have 
the goodness to pass that I — Moore 1 — 0, the 
delightful man ! — that Paradise and Peri ! — those 
lines — ^let me see ;** — and then with a mangled quo- 
tation, enough to have driven the poet into Bedlam, 
if he had h^ml it, she would proceed to distribute 
the fruit set before her, and allowed Mr. Walde- 
grave a transient respite. 

Finding at last that she could make no remark 
about «* Lalla Rookh," or "Childe Harold," or any 
hero or heroine, either in verse or prose, that Mr. 
Waldegrave did not appear to have heard before, 
though he bowed the most graceful assent to her 
truisms and conmion-place, she gave a summons to 
retire to the drawing-room much sooner than Eliza 
thought there was any occasion for. Indeed, Miss 
Rivers had made a strange miscalculation of time ; 
for, to her imagination, the dinner and dessert 
seemed both to have been dispatched in much less 
time than an hour. 

Scarcely was the dining-room door closed upon 
them, when Julia Bartley, apparently labouring 
under the conception of some vast idea, which it 
was equally impossible for her to conceal or to ex- 
press intelligibly, addressed tlie community at 
large with, 

«^Well, together I well!" 

** Julia, Julia — I am shocked !" said Mrs. Bart- 
ley, with a most portentous frown — ^ * Well ! — 
together ! ! together ! /' I see I must leavo you at 
home with nurse another time." 



Not mwih discouraged by this check, Julia pro- 
ceeded in a lower key : " But, mamma, I am sure 
you will be just as much pleased as any of us to 
hear what I have got to tell you." 

" Well, Julia, my dear, what have you got to 
tell I" inquired Eliza. 

" ! something that Sir Greorge has promised me." 

''Julia, Julia," said her sister, ''you know you 
asked him for it." 

" Lord ! Harriet, that I am sure I did not." 

" Did 1 not hear you say that it would be very 
pretty to go down the water, and dine in the park, 
and come back again by moonlight !" 

" Well, and suppose I did — ^you can't call that 
asking him." 

"But the project is to take place this time 
twelvemonth, I suppose," said Eliza, "as Sir Greorge 
is going away the day after to-morrow." 

" This time twelvemonth, indeed !" exclaimed 
Julia, with superlative contempt. " To-morrow — 
to-morrow morning, if you please !" 

" To-morrow !" vociferated Miss Maria Sidney — 
" dear me ! what can I wear — ^my pink striped 
sarsnet is too good for the water — and my cambric 
muslin pelisse is hardly dress enough." 

" And it is quite impossible for Mrs. Thompson 
to make us up any thing," replied Mrs. Sidney, in 
a tone of deep concern. 

"But what is all this rhodomontade about, 
child 1" inquired Mrs. Bartley, moved into a little 
more toleration of Julia's ecstacies. 

" Why, you know, mamma, I sat at the bottom 
of the table, and so 1 was next to Sir Greorge, and I 
couldn't be so stupid as to sit and say nothing — and 
so I said, ' how pretty the water looks' — and he said, 
'so it does :' — ' how pretty it would be to go down 
the water,' said I ; — ^ so it would,' says he. — * 0, 1 
should like it so much,' says I ; — 'Should you!' 
said he — ' well then we will make a party :' — ^ What, 
for to-morrow?' said I; — ^*yes, to-morrow if you 
like,' said he — and then we settled it thus : — You 
are all of you to be here at twelve o'clock — ^not be- 
fore, because the boats must be cleaned out, Sir 
Greorge says, and the people spoken to, to come and 
row us ; and then we are to go tlirough the grounds, 
and up the river as far as the Dragon at Fenwick, 
and there we are to land and dine." 

" Dine I" exclaimed Eliza, in a voice of horror ; 
"dine at the Dragon at Fenwick I" 

" Yes, why not I I am sure it is a very pretty 
place ; and I dare say we shall have a very nice 
dinner, for Sir George said he would send over 
about it to-night ; 'and we'll have gooseberry tarts,' 
said he, 'for old acquaintance sake !' and 'twas very 
pretty of him. But you don't seem to enjoy the 
thoughts of it. Miss Rivers !" 

" 0, yes, extremely I" replied Eliza, unwilling to 
damp the ardour of Julia's transporting expec- 
tations ; but perfectly unable to reconcile the idea 
of the graceful, elegant Mr. Waldegrave, con- 
demned to make himself agreeable at the Dragon 
at Fenwick. 

" But what are we to do, Julia, when we have 
dined ?" 

"To do ! why any thing ; just what you like 
— walk into Fenwick woods, and gather wild straw- 
berries ; or play at bowls, or at billiards ; or — dear 
me — do any thing in the world." 

" In short," observed Louisa Henley, " I suppose 
it is to be a day of rural felicity." 
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« Rural feUcityr said Eliza; <<Lord help us! 
well, I dare say rural felicity has its charms." 

^But you, on your part, would prefer some more 
doisical entertaiument," said Mrs. Bartlcy. 

^ No ; I am not particular ; I can accommodate 
my taste to any species of amusement, for I know 
that the multitude must have their various sports 
and recreations ;" and having said this, she walked 
to the grand piano-forte, (which, as a piece of fur- 
niture merely, had been sent down to the Hall by 
Sir George,) and carelessly opening it, and as care- 
lessly seating herself, she played some waltzes and 
country-dances ; less, it must be owned, for the 
gratification of her audience, than with a view to 
beguile the tedious, vapid interval of Mr. Walde- 
grave's absence. 

While she was amusing herself with her music, 
the rest of the party (with the exception of Louisa) 
were discussing with much eloquence the important 
question of their cottwne upon the approaching oc- 
casion ; Miss Sidney still vacillating with great in- 
decision between the ''pink striped sarsnet and the 
cambric muslin pelisse ;" and Mrs. Sidney still 
moumine over the ^ impossibility of Mrs. Thomp- 
son's making any thing in so short a time." 

Louisa Henley, with placid indifference to this 
high nuttter, had seated herself by the side of the 
piano ; and, but that a quiet smile just lurked at 
the comer of her mouth, she might have been sup- 
posed to have attended to nothing but Eliza's 
music. 

At length, Mrs. Bartley, remembering that the 
duties of her office had been dormant a short space, 
and that she had not been commanding or directing 
for nearly an hour, issued forth her orders for tea 
and coffee, and the gentlemen ; a mandate that was 
almost immediately obeyed by Mr. Waldegrave. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Eliza had left the instrument and had placed her- 
self on a sofa near the door. Nothing could be 
more natural than for Mr. Waldegrave to take a 
seat on it ; he could scarcely avoid it, had it not 
been the very spot to which his inclinations 
pointed. 

" You are extremely obedient to my summons," 
said Mrs. Bartley, clauning him as her own, as soon 
as he entered. 

Mr. Waldegrave made some complimentary re- 
ply, and the entrance of the servants with the tea- 
trays, and, very soon after, the appearance of the 
rest of the gentlemen, relieved Eliza from the dire- 
ftd apprehension of having her companion's novel 
and acute remarks again interspersed with the 
namby-pamby of Mrs. Bartley. 

Sir George Melmoth, however, now claimed his 
right to a few minutes' conversation with her. He 
had observed, not perhaps with perfect delight, the 
alliance that seemed to be formed between her and 
his friend ; but as he had told her the truth, when 
he said that he considered it a *^ matter-of-course 
tort of thing for Waldegrave to make love to every 
woman he saw," it by no means excited any dis- 
tinct feelings of jealousy ; particularly as, just be- 
fore his arrival, he began to entertain some wan- 
dering notions, that ''if he were to stay much 
longer, he did not know but what he might be 



foolish enough to iall seriously in love ; and as, in 
the natural state of his temperament, he had a great 
distaste to any thing teriout in the way of love, and 
looked upon matrimony as that sort of winding np 
of a man's gaiety and pleasures, which, thou^ it 
must eventually come, it is as well to pot off to d» 
last moment, he believed in his heart that it waa 
all for the be$t that Waldegrave had stepped in be* 
tween him and what might otherwise have been hia 
fate. To talk nonsense with little Julia Bartkj 
was an infinitely more safe amusement than to play 
the Philander with such a woman as Miss Riven. 
Having, therefore, submitted to her approbation the 
plan wnich he and Julia had designed for the fol- 
lowing day, he was about to resign her to his frioid ; 
but Eliza, with a sudden thought, recollecting the 
weight of despair and dismay tlmt would ovenniehii 
Lady Delville and Miss Brooke, if this water-party 
were to proceed without them, attempted to call 
after him. Sir George, not hearing her, was pro- 
ceeding to the end of the room, intercepted, how- 
ever, in the middle of it by young Bartley, who 
greeted him with — 

** Well, Melmoth ; I like the plan of this frolic 
vastly. But how shall we arrange about dividing 
our party ? I should like — " Here Mr. Walde- 
grave interrupted them with Eliza's summons to 
Sir George. 

This was much too bright an opportunity for Mr. 
William to make himself important, to admit of his 
passing it by unimproved. 

Accompanying Sir George and Mr. Waldegrave 
back to the som where Eliza was sitting, he do 
sooner caught the sound of her words ** I have a 
request to make to you," than, with a species of 
practical wit peculiar to himself, he slipped in 
between her and the baronet, who was standing 
before her, and placing himself, without any cere- 
mony, by her side ; 

^^ A request to me !" he said ! ** you do me too 
much honour I you make me too too happy I" 

Though the countenances, both of Mr. Walde- 
grave and Sir George, wore a smile at the ineffable 
pertness of this self-complacent youth, Eliza did not, 
could not, relax a muscle from the dignified cabn- 
ness with which she seemed to wait the issue of his 
intrusion ; and, supposing it concluded by the pause 
which ensued, she renewed her address to Sir 
George. 

'' I was about to prefer a request to you in be- 
half of two friends of mine. Lady Delville and Miss 
Brooke ; to both of whom you would long since 
have been introduced, had they been here on your 
first arrival." 

'' Lady Delville and Miss Brooke !" said young 
Bartley ; '' beyond a question they must be of our 
party to-morrow ; I wonder I did not think of it 
before. Shall I run down now, with your compli- 
ments, Melmoth, and say you will be happy to see 
them, and all that ;" then taking out his watch, 
" hang it, I don't think there's time, though." 

" And if there were," said Sir George, " I would 
by no means consent to your having so much use- 
less trouble, as my friend Waldegrave and I have 
already arranged to call upon the ladies to-morrow 
morning, purposely to request the honour of their 
company. Is there any other command you would 
honour me with V* addressing himself to Eliza. 
'' Is there any other person, man, woman or child, 
that you have any wish should join our party!" 
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Elisa, thanking him for his unlimited considera- 
tion, declined availing herself of it, and the baronet 
retired. 

Not so Mr. William ; he continued his reclining, 
degagee attitude, perfectly corresponding to the 
easy turn of his mind, till, to complete the measure 
of Eliza's misfortunes, fate, or something equally 
perverse, sent Miss Maria Sidney tripping past, 
ostensibly to ^ speak to mamma," but, in reiUity, to 
put Mr. William in mind that he had not spoken to 
her for nearly a minute and a half. 

Catching hold of her gown, and gathering himself 
up into as small a compass as he could, in order to 
make room for her on the sofa, he arrested her 
progress with, 

** Whither so fast, fair Dian of the woods !'* 

^ Dear me 1 what d'ye call me Dian for ! you 
know my name is Maria." 

** Diana, with the crescent on her brow !" and he 
pointed to a pearl ornament she wore in her 
hair 

'^ Oh ! that is it ! well I am sure I don't know 
what difference that makes." 

" Don't you know that Diana — " 

^ La, dear me ! what should I know about Diana," 
said Maria, rather anxious to escape from the sub- 
ject, owing to a muddled recollection of having 
heard something about Diana, or Venus, or some- 
body or other, not exactly calculated for the meri- 
dian of a drawing-room. Then turning to Eliza : 
'^ I hope Miss Rivers you will sing us a song, by- 
and-bye." 

** You are very polite to request it." 

" Do you know * Love among the Roses !* " 

** I have heard it." 

" Isn't it very pretty !" 

" I dare say it is." 

^ I don't kaow which I like best, that, or ' Love 
has Eyes.' " 

** Lovers' eyes I" 

** La I now, Mr. William, you know very well 
what I said : Love— has— eyes ; I have spelt it to 
you, over and over again. How can you be so tire- 
some ! isn't he very tiresome. Miss Rivers !" 

^ To me at all times, very ; but I don't know 
that I should think so, if I were you." 

Even Maria's obtuse fSa^ulties caught a glimmer 
of the latent sarcasm. " Nothing upon earth can 
equal the pride of that Miss Rivers," she observed 
to young Bartley, as Eliza, having uttered her last 
observation, walked to the other end of the room to 
join Louisa Henley. 

Immediately upon the arrival of Miss Sidney, 
Mr. Waldegrave had resigned his seat on the sofa, 
and had since been engaged in conversation with 
Sir George. 

Eliza's too conscious vanity delighted to believe, 
that, from the frequent glances they both cast upon 
her, she was the subject of their discourse. — How 
she wished that Mr. Waldegrave might be pleased 
with her ! 

But with all her vanity, and ignorance of the 
world, she was perfectly aware of the difficulty, 
almost the impossibility, of appearing with any 
charms of novelty to one who had been accustomed 
to all the variety of beauty and talent, and rank, 
and fortune, and accomplishment, in short, to the 
attraction of every kind and degree which the me- 
tropolis, and the metropolis only, can exhibit. 

With more real diffidence in her own powers, than 



she had felt in her life before, and which had the 
happy effect of softening down the fine handsome 
woman, commanding admiration, into the lovely, 
modest, interesting girl, she suffered Mr. Walde- 
grave (who, with Sir Greorge, now approached her 
for the purpose of requesting it) to lead her to the 
instrument. 

As, in providing himself with a grand piano. Sir 
George had done enough, and, as he would have 
conceived, when he came to pay for it, more than 
enough, to patronize St. Cecilia herself, and her 
divine art, he had not proceeded to the purchase of 
any stock of music, for the benefit of any unfortu- 
nate young lady who might hereafter wish to per- 
form upon it, and could not ^ recollect any thing 
without her book." This difficulty had been fore- 
seen, and obviated by the prudent forethought of 
Mrs. Bartley, who had desired her daughter Har- 
riet to '* look out some music, to bring with them ;" 
the value of which same music was more likely to 
be felt and understood by Mrs. Bartley's carnage 
horses, than by any one else ; consisting, as it did, 
of four immense tomes, bearing the name of ^* Miss 
Bartley," in gilt letters, on the outside, and in the 
inside nothing at all more promising or intelligent. 

Sir George, with much humility, premising that 
he knew ^* nothing about the matter," alternately 
presented these massy volumes to Eliza's inspection. 
As he held the book, she carelessly glanced her eye 
over the index, and having rejected them all in 
turn, to the infinite, though suppressed, indignation 
of Mrs. Bartley, she observed that " she seldom 
played from notes ; and believed she should succeed 
better from memory." 

Mr. Waldegrave seemed to be relieved by this 
declaration ; and, having arranged the lights to her 
wishes, and performed all the little offices of polite- 
ness that usually precede a lady's musical perform- 
ance, he took his seat at some little distance from 
her, but in a spot advantageous to the most perfect 
view of the beauty and expression of her counte- 
nance in singing. 

A vague sort of fluttering, not from fear, not 
from diffidence, but from a consciousness that Mr. 
Waldegi'ave expected great things from her, and 
that she must fail — still agitated her too much to 
admit of her venturing immediately upon a song. 

She played a sweet, plaintive air of Mozart's ; 
and having at length tolerably well succeeded in 
the difficult task of abstracting herself from hendf, 
and of entering heart and soul into all the beauties 
of the great master, she glided, as it were, into that 
enchanting air of '^ Batti, bcUtiy" gathering, as she 
proceeded, new energy and eloquence, not from 
reviving assurance in her own powers, but solely 
from the soft, endearing fascination of sentiment 
that pervades the whole of that exquisite melody. — 
She was no longer Eliza Rivers — she was Zerlina 
hersielf — Mozart's Zerlina, such as he must have 
imagined her in composing those notes of enticing, 
winning, persuasive tenderness. Even Sir George 
was pleased, though he scarcely knew why. Incapa- 
ble, from his want of natural taste in these matters, 
to estimate properl v the merits, either of the per- 
former or the performance, he was nevertheless 
touched with that sort of feeling which the master- 
hand of genius alone can produce. *^ Few in the 
extreme, but all in the degree," partake of this 
capability of being acted upon. It exists in the 
dullest temperaments — ^perhaps it is the spark of 
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** the divinity that bums within ua" — and which, 
sometimes kindling at the flash of genius, emits a 
transient flame, attesting for a moment tlie immor- 
tality of its origin. 

Sir Greorge, with less outrage of truth than is com- 
mon upon such occasions, assured Eliza, when she 
had concluded her performance, that " he did not 
know how to thank her for it properly ;" but Mr. 
Waldegrave, though he sprung forward to hand her 
to a seat, had stationed himself by her side for 
some moments before he spoke. At last, ^ I would 
borrow the words of my friend Sir George,'* said 
he, ^ if I did not believe that silence is sometimes 
the most expressive testimony of feeling.*' 

^ At all events," she replied, with a smile, ^ it is 
the safest course for those who, like myself, have 
never any inclination to sacrifice truth to polite- 
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ness. 

** That is a sacrifice, I believe, which is never 
rery likely to be made to you. But though you 
disclaim all mere compliment, I hope you do not dis- 
dain the tribute of sincerity." 

** All tributes to a fair lady are to be received, I 
doubt, with some hesitation and distrust." 

^ Not all tributes, surely. You would distinguish 
between the man whose profession is 'polUetaey and 
him whose expressions can never, he presumes to 
think, be influenced except by genuine feeling." 

^ I am afraid that ladies m general are not 
casuists enough to determine so nice a point — ^par- 
ticularly as — as — ^but no, I will not say it," and 
she laughed ; ^ it is betraying too much of the free- 
masonry of my sex." 

*^ Do you think," — and he looked at her with an 
arch and penetrating glance, — ** do you think you 
can betray to me more of it than I know already V* 

^ I don t know, indeed. I am afraid you are a 
very intelligent person upon that subject. But, at 
any rate, I will not be accessary to increasing your 
stock of information." 

^ And you will not tell me why it is difficult for 
ladies to distinguish between real and afiected ad- 
miration !" 

^ 1 believe, if you chose to do so, that you are 
much more able to tell me." 

^ I dare not give you so adventurous a proof of 
my sincerity. I diure not say, as you did, that 
'ladies are not casuists enough to determine so nice 
a point ;' nor proceed to observe, as you were going 
to do, particularly — particularly" — he paused, with 
a most searching smile. 

" Yes, yes — go on* ; you may say it." 

^ Particularly as admiration, of any kind, is too 
pleasing to them, to admit of their being at all soli- 
citous iui>out the quality or degree." 

^ Ah, you are a most formidable person I" and 
she shook her head at him. 

'^ You are determined to make me afraid of you." 

^ No, pardon me, you reverse the order of things 
— I am the person to be afraid ; so much so, that 
I dare not hazard an observation that- struck me 
very forcibly in regard to your singing ; lest you 
should mistake the effusions of the heart for the 
mere jingle of politeness." 

^ If I did you an unjustice of that kind, it would 
be from a supposition, that a gentleman who is, of 
course, intimately acquainted with the merits of our 
best public performers, could not really find any 
music in a country village to merit his enco- 
miums." 



<< It b exactly upon that point that my Iftmible 
tribute of admiration would be justified. 1 am 
certainly acquainted intimately with the moriti of 
our most popular singers. 1 will not alarm your 
good sense with so overstrained a compliment, m 
to say you excel those : but 1 may still with trnth 
say, that I have never been more, or even somndi, 
gratified, as I have been to-niffht." 

Eliza made a slight inclination of her head, and 
he proceeded : ** There is, indeed, a charm in pii- 
vate talent, which, from the very nature of tltt 
thing, can never be imparted by any public exhibi- 
tion. In the theatre or in the concert-room, we eu 
never sufficiently abstract our minds from the per* 
former. The performance may be, and, in many 
instances, is perfection. Science and taste are cam- 
pletely satisfied. But »etiltime»!t vanishes away before 
the idea that the whole is an exhibition." 

''The continual habit of exhibiting must, of 
course, deaden, if not totally extinguish, the seoor 
bility of any public performer," said Eliza. 

"On which account it is," he replied, ''ihat 
music, in a public room, loses one of its most pow- 
erful attractions ; such as arises from the feelings 
of the singer being in perfect sympathy with those 
of the composer, and both combining to produce 
that effect upon the hearer, which tiiis union of 
sentiment alone can produce. Herein it is that, if 
I might be permitted, I would congratulate yoa 
upon complete success." 

Eliza was not merely pleased — she was soothed— 
she was exalted by such praise as this. But, f(HS 
tunately, to rescue her from any fear of being too 
happy, Mrs. Bartley here approached them, and 
telling Mr. Waldegrave " that she hoped his pre- 
ference, perhaps, of vocal music, would not incapa- 
citate hiim from finding some pleasure in the duet 
her two daughters were going to play," she com- 
pelled Eliza to follow her to the instrument, under 
pretence of wishing her to remark, "how well 
Harriet fingered — how decided was Julia's touch 1" 
Eliza considered herself but poorly compensated 
for the loss of her agreeable compamon, in heariiffi 
Martini's Overture to Henry the Fourth t&«mpM 
over by four red chubby hands, whose decision di 
touch indeed admitted of no doubt. 

Mrs. Bartley, anticipating the probability of 
Eliza's being called upon again, reminded Sir 
Greorge, just before the close of the Miss Bartleys* 
duet, that it would be proper to ask Miss Sidney to 
sing. " She has a very sweet voice, I assure you, 
Sir George ; and if she had received the advantages 
of some young ladies, she would have been a most 
superior singer. I don't know any one here whose 
voice in point of quality is any thing equal to her's ; 
and certainly not in compass ; she can go with esse 
from the lower C to — " 

Here a most outrageous flourish from the Miss 
Bartleys announced the finale of their performance ; 
and Sir Greorge forthwith went to seek Miss Sidney, 
for the purpose of bringing her up to the instru- 
ment. 

The young lady, with all proper reluctance, reso- 
lutely declined the honour ; though the request 
was seconded by the earnest intreaties of Mrs. 
Bartley, and the piano remonstrances of Mrs. 
Sidney. 

** Maria, my love ! do oblige Sir George ; you 
can sing very prettily, if you Ime. Sing ' Will you 
come to the Bower I" 
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^ Ah, do !*' said Mrs. Hartley : '* nothing can be 
prettier." 

** I don't think I can recollect it,*' said she, slowly 
rising from her seat, and suffering herself at last to 
be led by Mr. William to the scene of action. 

With a sort of prelude, possessing the singular 
advantage of having the bass in one key, the treble 
in another, she advanced a few bars in ^ Will you 
come to the Bower !" and, except that she was 
out of tune about half a note, and her tone so tre- 
mulous and low, that but for an awful silence, in 
which a pin might have been heard to fall, no one 
would have known whether she were singing or 
whispering, she might be said to justify what Mrs. 
Bartley had said about her. 

Not being able to advance far into ^ the bower," 
she looked round in an interesting manner, and said, 
^ she could not remember it, and she was quite mre 
she could not, when she sat down." Hereupon Mrs. 
Sidney, and Mrs. Bartley, and Mr. WiUiam, re- 
counted various ballads which she had been heard 
by all the parties at different times to warble forth. 
To each there was some objection ; and nothing 
could be found even in the four great books which 
she could be prevailed upon to have any thing to do 
with. 

** Well, d — n it, then sing ' God save the King,' 
if you can't sing any thing else," exclaimed Captain 
Sidney, who was sitting near, and not slightly pro- 
voked with the folly of his daughter. 

^ ' Grod save the King !' la, papa, that is so very 
old." 

" I think 'Rule Britannia' would have rather the 
advantage in novelty," said Mr. Henley. 

^ I don't think I ever learnt ' Rule Britannia ;' 
and, if I did, I am sure I could not recollect it." 

^ Heaven forbid you should I" thought Eliza. 

Mr. Waldegrave was upon the point of stepping 
forward to say to Miss Sidney, " Suppose you ap- 
point Miss Rivers your deputy upon this occasion," 
when Mrs. Bartley closed the debate by saying, 
" Well, Maria, we must excuse you for to-night ; 
and Julia, Harriet, William, come I sing the Cana- 
dian Boat-song I after which. Sir George, I believe 
it will be time for us to be taking our leave. Mr. 
Bartley, I will trouble you to order the carriage." 

After some consultation about taking their parts, 
tile Canadian Boat-song was at length begun, and 
concluded, which it might as well have been without 
any consultation at all ; as, long before the end of 
the business, the three parts were all mingled in 
one. The young ladies, with much unanimity, 
began after this fashion ; but Mr. William, for some 
time, most manfully endeavoured to make himself 
master of his own proper notes, and when they 
escaped him, chased them with enterprising valour 
through every division of the gamut. Finding the 
search at last hopeless, he was content to join his 
casters ; and in perfect unison, if not '* sweetest 
harmony," they together closed their vocal exer- 
tions ; at which, if the many did not *' rend the 
skies with loud applause," some two or three cha- 
ritably-disposed persons testified strong tokens of 
approbation. 

Old Mr. Bartley, in a parox}'sm of rapture, 
seized hold of Eliza's hand, and asked her ** if it 
was not charming f ' 

" Row, brothers, row," with a practical illustra- 
tion of waving himself backwards, "isn't that 
pretty. Miss Rivers ? just for all the world like 



being in a boat. Well, well, I hope we shall all be 
in a boat this time to-mon*ow night, with the moon 
shining upon us ! Ah I you young ladies like the 
moon ! 'tis so romantic I Well, well, there's a time 
for all things. Yes, yes ; bon toir, hon aoir, 
adieu !" 

The general commotion of going, reminded Mr. 
Henley to summon his young ladies ; and Sir 
George and Mr. Waldegrave both declaring that 
they should like a walk, accompanied them. 

Sir George conceiving, from the general turn of 
affairs durmg the day, that his friend would of 
course appropriate to himself the escort of Miss 
Rivers, offered his arm to Louisa, and walked 
off. 

Mr. Henley having preceded them at the distance 
of several yards, humming what he could recollect 
of Miss Sidney's mutilated ballad, " Will you come 
to the Bower 1" and clearing a very narrow path for 
them, by flourishing his stick, right and left, to the 
destruction of divers brambles and twigs that 
crossed it, Eliza found herself left to improve still 
further her acquaintance with the elegant stranger, 
under the favourable circumstances of a bright 
summer moon, a natural concert of a host of night- 
ingales, and almost a tete-a-tete walk ; for Louisa 
and Sir George gave them very little interruption, 
the latter only once addressing his friend, to inquire 
" how long it was since he had seen the moon, and 
whether he ever heard a nightingale before in his 
life?" 

" Though not quite such a cockney as Melmoth 
would insinuate," said he to Eliza, without replying 
to Sir G«orge, " it is long indeed since I have en- 
joyed the contemplation of such a sylvan scene as 
this, and under such happv circumstances." 

The last words he added in a lower tone, and 
with a peculiar smile, which the moon-light fully 
revealed to Eliza. 

She was not aware that she returned it, till his 
continued gaze of pleased admiration awoke her 
consciousness. She immediately withdrew her eyes, 
and spoke — to hide in speech, a sensation of Inde- 
finable embarrassment. 

Her words were nothing but confusion and com- 
mon-place, and, contrasted with the intelligence that 
enveloped her, they gave something of a decided 
meaning to the silent eloquence of her blush and 
her smile. 

Rather a stranger to Nature and her genuine off- 
spring, Mr. Waldegrave had indulged himself in the 
observance of Eliza's betrayed emotions longer, 
perhaps, than was quite consistent with his usually 
polite manners, till, recalled by her confusion, which 
visibly increased when she had made two or three 
trivial observations without receiving any reply, 
suddenly shaking off his impressions, he gracefully 
bent to attend to her remark : " I beg your par- 
don," said he ; " you were saying sometlung." 

** Oh, nothing worth repeating ; I was merely 
observing that 1 suppose our country style of visit- 
ing has novelty to recommend it to you." 

" It has that recommendation, certainly ; in fact, 
I am almost a stranger to the shades, having passed 
the greater part of my life in London." 

"The only place in the world," said Eliza, with 
energy. He smiled : — ** By such an unlimited 
eulogium, I must suppose you are very intimately 
acquainted with its merits." 

" No, not at all ; only conceiving it to be the 
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grand emporium of taste and talent, I fimcy it 
mutt be charming. In such a mart for excellence 
of every kind, people must move in a more en- 
larged sphere of action, and superiority is not in- 
sulted with being hustled and justled by paltry 
rivals, nor made the object of envy, as it infallibly 
is in the narrow circle of retirement." 

<< To a certain degree," he replied, ^ London is 
what you imagine ; but I am afraid von mistake 
in supposing that flourishing passion of envy wants 
sufficient scope there. The poet's remark may be 
taken, I believe, as proverbial : 

( Envy does merit u iti ihade pursue.' 

It only happens in great cities to be modified by 
observation and knowledge of the world. If thev 
be gifted wit^ any discernment (and if not, the truth 
is soon forced upon them), candidates for notice 
there perceive how speedily the most splendid at- 
tractions of genius are forgotten, or absorbed in the 
novelly^of something still more striking or astonish- 
ing. There, too, they are compelled to learn the 
exact balance of attention which society adjudges 
to merit, and acquire patience and politeness enough 
to yield the palm of celebrity to a kaleidoscope or 
a velocipede, or any other plaything that happens to 
be uppermost." 

** You do not mean," said Eliza, laughing, ^ that 
this is a just sketch of the opinions of society, and 
that persons of distinguished genius are condemned 
to divide popularity with every passing whim of 
the moment ! " 

** There are a few," said he, <* to be sure, who 
are ^ amongst the faithless, faithful found,' and who 
range themselves steadily on the side of real merit ; 
but admiration is soon sated, and then people grow 
fjEkstidious and tired of wondering, and join the 
tasteless herd of conmion mortals, contented to 
swim with the stream, and take what comes to 
them on the surface without trouble and without 
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care. 

^ Then, probably, in defiance of all the fine thinss 
I have heiurd from you to-night, I am, at last, omy 
one of the novelties which sometimes float on the 
surface of events, taken without trouble, and with- 
out care." 

Eliza generally said what inclination prompted ; 
and as it was just now her earnest desire that Mr. 
Waldegrave should be pleased with her, she was 
very wdling to satisfy herself as far as she could 
upon the subject. Without such a motive, she 
would not have overlooked the apparent vanity of 
resolving his general remarks into any individual 
application to herself. 

^ Oh I surely Miss Rivers must have too just an 
idea of her own attractions to believe them likely to 
be classed with the generalUies of which I was speak- 
ing," he replied, " or at all of a description to be 
taken without trouble, or without care. It might 
be well, perhaps, if they were." 

^ Ck>iisidering how palpably I have been laying 
out for a compliment," said Eliza, gaily, '' I don't 
know that you could say less than that ; but to ex- 
empt your politeness from any further demands 
upon it, we are fortunately arrived at the end of 
our walk." 

** I assure you my politeness is extremely sorry 
for it, and myself too," he replied, resigning her arm 
as they joined the rest of the party, who were now 
arrived at the rectory. 



After expressing great hopes and expectatioiis 
for the morrow, the two gentlemen departed. 



CHAPTER IX. 



EuzA was by no means unmindful of her pronuse 
of visiting Miss Brooke, ^ immediately after break- 
fSbst," on the following day. But on learning ficom 
Louisa that Mr. Henley was indisposed with some 
symptoms of approaching gout, which would pre- 
vent his joining the party on the water, and that 
she herself should decline leaving her father, she 
dispatched a note to Sophia, of tour sides, to inti- 
mate to her and Lady Delville, the rapture that wis 
about to befal them ; to give a slight sketch of the 
occurrences of tibe preceding day ; to pronounce 
Mr. Waldeerave one of the most fascinating of 
men ; and, finally, to say that she should be with 
them exactly a quarter before twelve, to aooom- 
pany them to the hall. 

She was punctual to her time ; and without much 
astonishment, as she had previously arranged in her 
own mind, that such a thing would be very likdy, 
she found Mr. Waldegrave with the two ladies. Sir 
Greorge was gone to give some necessary directions, 
and had left Ms friend to escort them to the place 
where they were to embark, and where they would 
be joined by the rest of the party. 

" WeU my dear 1" « Well, my love !" was the 
greeting of each kind lady, as Eliza walked into the 
parlour of ** Delville Fancy." Mr. Waldegrave^ 
with less enthusiasm, made her a graceftd bow, 
^ hoped she had caught no cold the preceding even- 
ing," and placed her a chair. 

After some exclamations of rapture on the part 
of her ladyship, relative to water-excursioiis in 
general, in which much mention was made of the 
moon, the Vale of Tempo, the banks of the AmOi 
Cicero's Tusculum, and the serpentine river in the 

Marquis of C 's park, Mr. Waldegrave ventured 

to suggest that it was time to set out. 

'^ Come, aunt I I shall be y<mr beau," exclaimed 
Miss Brooke, doing as she would be done by, and 
ensuring to herself, as she supposed, the heartfelt 
gratitude of her friend ; when, if die could have 
looked into her heart, she would have seen it ready 
to break with vexation, lest a manceuvre so little 
consonant with her nicely-turned and delicate feel- 
ings should have been perceptible to Mr. Walde- 
grave. 

If he did observe his fair companion's momentary 
embarrassment, he soon, however, dissipated it; 
and in the most general and ea^ conversation ap- 
propriating himself in turn to all the ladies, helping 
Lady Delville over a puddle, and three times offer- 
ing his arm to Miss Brooke ; once when she was 
overcome with a sudden faintness from the excessive 
heat ; once when she hurt her foot ^ moet vioUmUy" 
against a sharp stone ; and once when she had to 
cross a rustic bridge of two or three planks, in doing 
which she was ^' sure her head would turn giddy, 
and she should infallibly be drowned ;" he at hist 
brought them to the appointed spot, where a ge- 
neral clamour of voices, amongst which young Bart- 
ley's was heard pre-eminent, calling out, ** Julia, 
Harriet, Miss Sidney, don't stir, don't attempt to 
get in till I tell you," announced the arrival of the 
rest of the party. 
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And now a most violent greeting took place 
amongst the ladies, to whom Lady Delville's long 
absence rendered her almost a stranger ; after 
which, the adjusting the ceremonial of their depar- 
ture in the '* two boats '' Julia had spoken of, was a 
point to be considered. Sir George declining to 
interfere upon this occasion, only begging of them 
^ to make it quite agreeable to themselves," young 
Bartley, as a matter of course, took upon himsetf 
the office of earl marshal, by which arrangement 
Eliza found herself likely to receive the pleasant 
gratification of making one amonest the Bartleys 
and the Sidneys, every individual of whom was 
more or less particularly disagreeable to her. 

As however she was by no means of a tempera- 
ment to submit to any thing that was not exactly 
to her fancy, she was upon the point of offering a 
decided negative to this measure, when Mr. Wal- 
degrave saved her the trouble, by observing to 
Bir. William, that, '^ as he considered the ladies he 
had escorted as being put particularly under his 
protection by his friend Sir George, he could not 
think of being separated from them for the remain- 
der of the day.'* 

With the exception, therefore, of Julia, whom 
Mr. Waldegrave styled the " queen of the revels," 
the Bartleys and Sidneys were packed off in the 
largest boat, first ; and, by a little female manoeuv- 
ring to delay the business of embarking as long as 
she could, Eliza hoped to give them sufficient time 
to make such an advance, that there might be no 
chance of seeing them again till they afi met at 
dinner at the dreaded Dragon; a circumstance 
which, without much difficulty, she accomplished. 

S<mie writer or other has obtserved that ^ nothing 
can be more uninteresting than a landscape in 
prose." Generally speaking, I profess myself of 
the same opinion ; I shall, therefore, forbear to say 
any thing about sloping banks, brush-wood, or 
stiunpa of trees. Julia Bartley had decided the 
businesB in two words, " 'twas very pretty ?" The 
scenery round them exactly answered to that de- 
scription. The day, too, was clear and calm, and 
^ sent into the heart a summer feeling." 

Lady Delville, who knew herself to be accounted 
^ a most pleasant woman, with a vast flow of anec- 
dote," was particularly garrulous in support of her 
character. Her recent travels had furnished her 
with a stock of adventure, which, upon a fair com- 
putation, wonld have lasted to the end of an East 
India voyage; especially as she had a most en- 
caging way of amplifying trivial subjects, or what 
ill-natured people might have called, ** a habit of 
saying a great deal about nothing." The rencontre 
at Versailles had been discussed before that morn- 
ing ; but, for the benefit of Sir Greorge and Eliza, 
it was highly requisite to introduce it again. 

Miss Brooke, Mdth a most insinuating smile, '^ did 
not know what they tkcmUi have done without the 
polite attentions of Mr. Waldegrave." 

Mr. Waldegrave, for about the hundredth time, 
considered himself ** most exceedingly fortunate, — 
the happiest of men," &c. &c. 

^ By what extraoridinary circumstance was it, my 
dear Sophia," said Lady Delville, *^ do you remember, 
that we were bereft of all our beaux; was it Sir John's 
doing or Lord Sinclair's! They had made some 
irrevocable engagement ; was that not the case !" 

^ If I remember right, it was the marchioness 
who stole away our gentlemen." 



^ The marchioness it was, I remember now ; she 
came into mv boudoir, in her sweet, fascinating 
maimer ;" (with a tone and gesture proportionately 
languishing and insidious). ^ * Now, my own dear 
Lady Delville,' she began, ' Yes, yes, marchioness, 
I know what you are going to say.' — ' Do but hear 
me.' — ' Not a word.' — * You must lend me Lord 



Sinclair for to-day :' — * Cease, enchantress I' — (a 




you very well know I* It ended, however, as all 
disputes between me and the marchioness always 
do, in my yielding to her caresses, what I had re- 
fused to her commands !" 

Her ladyship paused, and looked extremely mag- 
nificent; while poor Julia Bartley, who was the 
only one of her audience to whose fancy the very 
name of a lord or a marchioness had something in it 
particularly awful and impressive, was gazing with 
open mouth and breathless astonishment upon her 
as she proceeded in the above tirade. 

To be sitting in this familiar manner with a per- 
son who had talked in such an easy chit-chat style 
with a real live marchioness, was an advancement 
in the scale of honour of which Julia little dreamed, 
when she first set forth upon her excursion. She 
gradually, however, recovered her senses and re- 
collection; more from her powers of mind being 
drawn to the observation of some beautiful French 
trimming on Miss Brooke's gown, than from her 
growing less sensible to the prodigious greatness 
that had so unexpectedly been ** thrust upon her." 

Miss Brooke in the meanwhile having, with much 
maguanimity, resigned Mr. Waldegrave to her 
friend, was endeavouring to recompense herself for 
this piece of disinterestedness by extracting what 
compliments and attention she could from Sir 
George. But as his homage did not flow in an 
easy, natural course of itself, she found this rather 
a task of difficulty to accomplish. While she sat 
still, and said little, she found he was likely to do 
the same. Indeed the baronet's good-humoured 
countenance was particularly grave this morning ; 
whether it arose from some transient regret at 
leaving Fairfield so soon, or whether he did not find 
it quite the pleasantest thing in the world to see 
himself suddenly and entirely superseded in the 
good graces of a fair lady, who had not been abso- 
lutely marble to him, till the arrival of his friend, 
he was certainly rather abstracted, and unusually 
silent. It was only by dint of stratagem that Miss 
Brooke could make him say any thing agreneable. 
Having politely handed her into the boat, and seated 
himselOf between her and Julia, and prepared him- 
self to listen with great contentment to all Lady 
Delville said, and might still have to say, about Ver- 
sailles, and Lord Sinclair, and the marchioness, he 
was congratulating himself with inward del^ht 
upon the great comfort it was to a master of cere- 
monies to have two such women in his party as 
Lady Delville and Mrs. Bartley, in whose meffable 
flow of language he saw himself at once relieved 
from all expense of words or ideas, an expense of 
which, in some humours of mind, it is inconceivable 
how parsimonious people are. 

But as all human good is generally balanced by 
a proportionate quantity of evil. Sir George soon 
found that, as an equipoise to the perfections of 
Lady Delville and Mrs. Bartley, he was also pro- 
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vided with the manifold whims and caprices of a 
young lady, who never could he satisfied that she 
was properly admired and attended to, while the 
luckless gentleman, who happened to he next her, 
was saying or doing nothing to flatter or serve her. 

Divers therefore were the interruptions Miss 
Brooke gave to the haronet's meditations. Some- 
times, in consequence of a sudden movement in 
one of the men who were rowing them, the hoat 
would incline a little to the right or the left 

" Oh, Sir George I Sir George ! 1 am sure we 
shall he over. I am so alarmed." Sir George, 
with the most solemn assurances, for a moment 
calmed her fears. Then, upon their returning 
more violently than ever, wiUi a repetition of the 
cause of alarm, *' I must get out — I must be rowed 
to the hank and get out ! I am sure 1 shall faint, 
if I stay five minutes longer I" 

These manoeuvres succeeding no further than to 
make Sir George recoil from her as the quintessence 
of affectation, and turn with increased pleasure 
to the unaffected good humour of Julia Bartley, 
Miss Brooke considered it as well to forbear any 
more experiments in the way of fear and fainting, 
and applied herself to discover whetiber he under- 
stood any thing of the agrimen» of conversation. 
Here, however, she soon perceived his miserable 
deficiency of tetUiment; at length abandoning him 
as hopeless, herself as shockingly unfortunate and 
ill-treated, and the whole concern as the most stu- 
pid thing that ever was known, she sunk into a re- 
verie, in which she endeavoured to find consolation 
for her distresses, in calling to her remembrance 
all the pretty things the colonel had said to her in 
the packet-boat ; every expression of despair that 
poor Arthur's most despairing letters contained; 
calculating the exalted Ught in which her friend- 
ship must appear to Eliza Rivers, sacrificing (what 
to be sure never was her's to sacrifice, but that 
Eliza knew nothing about) for her pleasure and 
advancement the devoted attention of such a man 
as Mr. Waldegrave; wondering how Madame 
Lambris would make up the French satin ; when 
she should first put it on, and haw she should look 
when it teas on. 

During this time, Eliza and Mr. Waldegrave, 
placed by themselves at the other end of the boat, 
were not a little agreeable to each other. 

The conversation, indeed, was principally on his 
side ; and related to such circumstances in his tra- 
vels as he conceived would be most likely to amuse 
her. These he detailed with an animation chiefly 
borrowed from the growing interest which her vary- 
ing countenance, her manner, her every look, so 
expressive of fixed and pleased attention, pro- 
claimed her to be taking in him. Added to the 
loveliness of her person and the superiority of her 
mind, which even his short acquaintance with 
her enabled Mr. Waldegrave to decide upon her 
possessing, Eliza was now, with perfect uncon- 
sciousness, assailing him with a claim less arbitrary 
than any she had made to his admiration; but infi- 
nitely more insidious, more captivating, more dan- 
gerous. In stealing upon his vanity and self-love, 
she attacked him in a point where all men are in 
some degree vulnerable. He admired her the even- 
ing before: her beauty, her genius, her talents 
commanded his admiration ; but it was in the soft, 
engaging smile, so full of soul — so full of meaning ; 
'* the sparkling glance that dwelt on him so kindly," I 



so intelligibly telling him how well she understood— 
how well she appreciated, how much she approved 
him, tliat she caused him often to pause, and in 
mental interroffation ask himself, ^ what must be 
the love of such a creature as this!** 

At lencrth their pleasures drew to a tem^cnaj 
close, and Eliza was recalled to terrestrial recol- 
lections, by Julia Bartley's loudly exclaiming, 

** There they are I there's brother ! there's Mam 
Sidney! — look. Sir George; look. Miss Brooke!" 
And turning her head round, she perceived tbej 
were just passing under Fenwick-bridge, at the 
comer of which, a neat white house, and a tremen- 
dous creature, enveloped in orange and scarlet- 
coloured flames, flourishing on a sign-post, an- 
nounced them to be arrived at the Dragon HoteL 

The first raptures of their reunion with, the rest 
of the party being past, and manifold questions oa 
all sides asked and answered, a sort of general 
doubt seemed to remain of what was to he done 
next. Sir George, extremely anxious that they 
should enjoy themselves to their heart's contend 
proposed a variety of proceedings, internally as- 
suring himself that though a water-party might be 
the most agreeable thing in the world, if he were 
once fairly rid of the present one, he would never 
place himself at the head of another as long as he 
lived. 

^ Dear mel ii pa and Mr. Bartley would hot 
stand up, we might have such a nice dance; that 
is, if we had any body to play to us," said Min 
Sidney. 

'* Dance !" the word operated like magic upon 
the faculties of young Bartley ; ^ nothing could be 
so lucky ! he knew some old man, or old woman, it 
did not matter which, a gipsey, who played upon 
the fiddle, and lived not more than three doors off ; 
he would have her there in a minute ;" and, sizing 
his hat, he was about to fly down stairs, when 
Sir George, at the earnest request of Eliza, and 
moved by the convulsion of horror that seemed to 
agitate Miss Brooke at the idea of a fiddle and a 
gipsey, prevented him, by telling him, that ^ he be- 
lieved it would not be altogether possible to arrange 
matters for a dance, in such a manner as wooid 
make it agreeable to all parties." 

Mr. William did not exactly see why it could not 
be managed with infinite pleasure to every indivi- 
dual of them ; but Miss Brooke continued to re- 
peat, that *^ such a thing was never heard of ; that 
the wealth of the Indies could not tempt her to 
put such an indignity upon herself, as to dance at a 
public-house in broad day-light, to the fiddling of a 
strolling gipsey ; it would be a pretty thing indeed 
for the marchioness to hear ! !" 

^ Oh, d — ^n the marchioness !" exclaimed Gap- 
tain Sidney ; '^ if the boys and girls have a mind 
to amuse themselves, what the devil is it to her!" 

Both Lady Delville and Miss Brooke exchanged 
looks of horror and contempt. To pronounce an 
anathema against a marchioness was a species of 
impiety, at which the devotion of their souls to that 
class of beings made them recoil with dread and 
dismay. 

Julia Bartley now stepped forward to the relief 
of her ally. Sir George, who stood in wofiil despair, 
as not knowing what was to be done with the spirits 
he had conjured up to torment him. 

^ Dear brother, how can you be so stupid ? as if 
there was nothing upon eai*th to be done except 
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dancing. Gro, get along with you, and take a walk 
with Miss Sidney." Upon which, with some energy, 
she drove them out of the room, the young lady 
tittering, and repeating " dear me, Julia ! how can 
you he so silly !" the young gentleman proclaiming 
that ^ he must do as he was bid ;'* and Captain Sid- 
ney bawling after them, with the lungs of a boat- 
swain : ^ to be sure and be back by dinner, for he 
would not wait for them the twentieth part of a 
minute." 

Then going up to her father, who was sitting in 
a window-seat, humming over a newspaper at least 
a week old, Julia laid her hand with some vehe- 
mence upon his shoulder, and told him, he might 
** just as well go and play a game at billiards with 
Captain Sidney, as sit there doing no good in the 
world." 

The captain accepted the proposal, and Mr. Bart- 
ley, giving up the paper, prepared himself to obey 
his daughter's commands, with a '' Well, well, this 
is the way, Sidney — ^this is the way these women 
drive us about and make us submit ; from the cra- 
dle to the grave, they make us do just as they like ; 
well, well. Its all right, its all right !" 

Julia now called to Sir Greorge, and as many of 
the rest of them as chose to follow her to the bowl- 
ing-green; a summons which was obeyed most 
joyfully by the baronet, who could almost have wor- 
dupped her for her dexterity in relieving him from 
his difficulties. 

Mr. Waldegrave, who was sitting between Miss 
Brooke and Eliza during the whole of these import- 
ant debates, inquired their pleasure as to following 
Julia to the bowling-green. 

Miss Brooke " detested all these vulgar sports 
and pastimes, but had no objection to a ' saunter* 
amongst the woods there," pointing from the win- 
dow to a shady romantic-looking dell not far 
from the house. 

Lady Delville and Mrs. Hartley were engaged in 
deep discourse relative to some profound measures 
ia household economy, in which the latter had lately 
engaged; and as her ladyship, though ''a lady- 
il^," was by no means inattentive to the minutiee 
of domestic arrangements, she was endeavouring 
silently and secretly to store her mind with such 
useful hints as might enable her, perhaps, with care 
and attention, and due magnanimity in disdaining 
the sneers and laughs and hatred of her servants, 
to make a saving in her annual income of about 
five or six and twenty shillings a year. 

The whole force and capahility of Mrs. Sidney's 
mind had long been centered upon a worked flounce 
on Lady Delve's gown. She had now drawn Miss 
Bartley aside to consult with her upon the propriety 
I or ''possibility of asking her ladyship for the pat- 
tern of it." 

This was much too bold a proceeding in Miss 
Hartley's opinion ; but she thought by ** observing 
it wdl, they might between them recollect it suffi- 
ciently to be able to draw it when they got home." 
The '^ saunter" which Miss Brooke had prevailed 
upon herself to take with Eliza and Mr. Walde- 
grave, was not improperly so called. " The fatigue" 
she represented herself '* to have undergone ; the 
delicate state of her health, and the irritation of 
her nerves considerably augmented by the vocife- 
rous mirth of Miss Julia BajHey, had reduced her 
to such a state of lassitude, that she really did not 
know how to move without support." 



Mr. Waldegrave offered an arm to each lady. 
" Thank you ! — ^you are extremely kind — ^but 
that is a truth I have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing before to-day; and you, on your part, have 
b^n unfortunate enough to know what it is to have 
to escort me when I am thus miserably oppressed 
with nervous feelings." 

For the life and soul of him, Mr. Waldegrave 
could not caU to mind any remembrance of such 
misfortunes. He had a general recollection of Miss 
Brooke, as an affected girl, whom he had met with 
at Versailles, and walked over the palace with ; but 
as for her nerves and her indispositions, he neither 
knew nor desired to know any thing about them. 
He made, however, a most polite bend, in assent to 
her observation, and assured her, ''that his re- 
membrance of the pleasure he had enjoyed at Ver- 
sailles could only be obscured by recollecting that 
she was that time suffering from indisposition." 

Eliza quickly discovered that, to his other ac- 
complishments, her new friend united a ready per- 
ception of the ridiculous in character, and an arch, 
malicious pleasure in slyly bringing it into full dis- 
play. "Poor, dear Sophia!" she was compelled 
to acknowledge, laid herself peculiarly open to at- 
tacks of this kind ; and though, in her estimation, 
she amply atoned for it by the warmth and tender- 
ness of her feelings, and the real goodness of her 
heart, she could not forbear a passing smile, to see 
with what avidity she seized every flattering bait 
which Mr. Waldegrave held out to her, and 
how easy it was for him to amuse himself with her 
vanity. 

Nor was she slightly gratified to contrast in her 
own mind the difference between his manner of 
addressing Miss Brooke and herself. The whole 
style of his conversation was different ; and though 
it was now, beyond a question, every word of it 
true legitimate nonsense, it was so artfully mixed 
up with a tone of truth, and with an air of real 
meaning, that she considered her friend as entirely 
to be forgiven, if (with her particular notions upon 
such subjects) she really did run away with a mis- 
taken opinion as to the extent and depth of Mr. 
Waldegrave's admiration of her. 

Though his conversation had wonderfully in- 
creased in volubility within the last quarter of an 
hour, he was almost silent towards Eliza ; and but 
that he perpetually watched her with stolen glances, 
that seemed to imply a fear of losing something 
newly-found to be dear and precious, he appeared 
to devote himself solely to Miss Brooke. 

At this Eliza was by no means disturbed. She 
felt assured that her full value was, or at least 
ought to be, by this time understood by Mr. Wal- 
degrave; and it was seldom or never that she 
exacted any sacrifice merely to her vanity. In 
fact, she was rather a proud than a vain woman. 
She was not at all unhappy, not at all the less 
decided about her own merit, when she was not 
flattered ; because she was still as conscious of 
that superiority which she justly conceived that she 
possessed. Flattery was pleasing to her, as a tes- 
timony that her claims to distinction were under- 
stood and allowed ; but to Miss Brooke it was 
every thing. It was to her the only criterion by 
which she could judge whether she really did pass 
with the world for what she wished to pass ; and 
whether she succeeded in her earnest endeavour to 
be considered as a proper object of esteem and ad- 
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mirstioQ. Vanity, sometimes expanding into pride, 
was Miss Brooke's prevailing passion ; pride, 
seldom condescending to become vanity, was 
Eliza's. 

After wandering about the best part of an hour, 
Eliza suggested me admonition of Captain Sidney 
to the rest of the party, *' not to be too late for din- 
ner ;'' and Mr. Waldegrave conceiving that he had 
made himself agreeable quite long enough for the 
advantage of Miss Brooke, opposed no entreaties 
to their proposal for returning to the inn. 



CHAPTER X. 



Thb dinner, which, according to Julia's prophecy, 
was " a very nice one," passed off amidst a variety 
of anecdote from Lady Delville relative to the spe- 
cimens of cookery, and the different methods of 
eating and drinking she had observed in her 
travels, and a more than ordinary flow of wit on 
the part of Mr. William. Indeed, m every interval 
in which his mouth was not filled with meat, it was 
filled with merriment ; and it was matter of aston- 
ishment to see how cleverly he managed to satisfy 
his appetite for the pleasures of applause, and of 
the table, at one and the same moment. 

Irresistible as he was making himself for the 
public good, it is more than probable that Eliza 
might have thought the time rather tedious, had 
she not, as on we preceding day, been seated by 
Mr. VITaldegrave ; and though Mrs. Bartley (who 
again presided at the head of the table) was quite 
as much disposed to interrupt, and make herself 
disagreeable to them, his deep and increasing 
interest in Eliza rendered him less inclined to 
yield any thing more than necessary attention to 
another. 

As soon as the ladies retired. Miss Brooke drew 
Eliza aside, and, with a most emphatic pressure of 
her hand, '* congratulated her upon her conquest ;" 
at the same time asking her, '' if she had said too 
much in his praise )" 

^ His manners are certainly most engaging ; but 
what signifies that, Sophia 1 — he is going to-morrow 
(a sort of half-sigh), and will never think any thing 
more of any of us !" 

^ Oh I don't tell me ; not think any thing more 
of you I I know better than that." 

^ Do you think, Sophia," a little hesitation ; ** do 
you think he is pleased with me 1" 

^' No, I don't think it ; for I am sure of it. I 
was certain, from the first moment I saw him, that 
he was the very num to be charmed with Eliza 
Rivers. It was that idea that made me resign 
him wholly to you." 

Eliza did not attempt to thank her friend for the 
resignation, from the same sort of feeling which 
prevents a lady from expressing any gratitude to a 
silk-mOTcer, when he assures her that, for her be- 
nefit, he suffers her to have so many yards of silk 
to his own loss. 

Lady Delville at this moment passing near them, 
Miss Brooke called to her to join them. 

^ Well, aunt, what do you think of Eliza and Mr. 
Waldeeravel" 

'^ I uiink that he is a very charming man, and 
she \b a sweet lovely girl ; and that they will make 
a most interesting and happy couple." 

" Oh, Lady Delville, how you do delight in flat- 



tering me," said Eliza, smiling, but half angry wiA 
herself for being so much pleased. 

*' Flattering you ! do look at her, aunt, and wk 
if any one can flatter her." 

<* Sophia, I will not be made so silly," half-fauiglh 
ing, half-confused. ** Come, come along, and take 
a turn with me on the bowling-green there." 

They went forth arm in arm, Blr. Waldegnfi 
still the subject of their discourse, with such ooeur 
sional interludes about the colonel, and now and 
then an encouraging assurance or two of the great 
probability of his being forthcoming in some shape 
or other, such as Eliza considered hersdf in gnr 
titude obliged to throw in, for the comfort and plea- 
sure of her friend. 

In these inexhaustible topics nearly an hour had 
glided away, when Miss Brooke, recollecting that 
she had left her work-bag behind her, broke away 
for a few minutes, and went to fetch it. 

Tired with lounging about, Eliza seated heredf 
in a rustic sort of arbour, and in a listless, half- 
melancholy kind of humour, was leaning her head 
upon her hand, when the approachine footsteps, aa 
she supposed, of her friend, roused her from her 
pensive attitude. 

She half started on perceiving it wajs Mr. Walde- 
grave. 

" Is solitude so engaging," said he, ** that even 
for one day you cannot forego its charms !'* 

Eliza explained the absence of Miss Brooke. 

'' I am afraid I have interrupted you in some 
deep moralizing meditation, if I may judge from 
your attitude when I entered the arbour." 

" No ; it was merely that sort of reverie whidi 
Cowper describes, when 
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The understanding takes repose 
In indolent vacuity of thought, 
And sleeps and is refresh'd.' ** 



t. 



" Do you admire Cowper ! " 
" I think I do. I am sure 



that I entirely re- 
spect him : and very often I am charmed widi him. 
But, in general, I rather suppose that the dazzling 
magnificence of our more modem poets, leaves bat 
little relish for the calm, didactic style of writing 
which prevailed in the last century." 

" Most true. The public taste seems to be 
strangely vitiated, and to have entirely lost its 
healthy tone. In those literary compositions which 
appeal solely to the taste and feelings, there is mm 
very commonly an overstrained effort to meet the 
reigning appetite for pungency and excitemoit, 
which, if it does not degenerate into aillineflB, 
runs into absolute madness, which is even worse." 

After a slight pause, which Eliza did not atten^ 
to interrupt, he proceeded : 

^ Nor \a it merely in a taste for literature that 
this insatiable demand for stimulus exists. It per- 
vades every thing. The first few years of our en- 
trance into society passed away ; the beautiful 
gloss of novelty worn off, we know not how, or in 
what manner, to fill up the ' craving void left aching 
in our breasts.' Hence a constant listlessness, a 
mind wishing to be roused from its torpid wretched- 
ness, but whose morbid powers not all the charms 
of nature or art can restore to activity." 

" Is it your own case you are delineating V* 
and she smiled ; '' or is it merely the g^ieral 
one ?" 

I speak generally. It is not for me, under the 
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renovated feeling of enjoyment I owe to my ac- 
quaintance with Miss Biyers, to speak of myself as 
incapable of being pleased ; unless, indeed, when I 
reflect how much the recollection of such talents 
and attractions will enhance the pang that awaits 
me to-morrow." 

Not very unlike a pang was the sensation which 
fluttered at the heart of Eliza as he said this. His 
manner was too earnest, too impressive for her to 
reply to it as a mere compliment ; and, in truth, 
her state of feelinz was too nearly bordering upon 
emotion to render it perfectly safe for her to speak 
at all. 

She was not sorry to have her momentary embar- 
rassment relieved by the approach of Miss Brooke ; 
and at the same instant the voice of Julia Bartley, 
audible from a great distance, loudly proclaiming, 
that " tea was liady, and ma* desired they would 
come directly, for it was getting dark, and she 
wished to set off" home," summoned them to the 
house. 

With less conversation, but with a manner that 
implied an interest almost increasing into tender- 
ness, Mr. Waldegrave attached himself wholly to 
Eliza for the remainder of the evening. 

They returned home in the same order as they 
came ; and by some extraordinary good fortune, 
perhaps owing to the fatigue of having made them- 
selves pleasant for a whole day, neither Ladv Del- 
ville nor Julia Bartley had much inclination to 
disturb the silence which was preserved by the rest 
of the party. 

Miss Brooke had composed herself to actual 
sleep ; and Sir George availed himself of the in- 
creasing twilight, to snatch every now and then a 
few minutes' repose. 

Placed again by her side, Mr. Waldegrave's 
whole soul seemed to be absorbed in Eliza. Seldom 
he spoke, but gazed upon her with an eamestnesf* 
that showed him intent upon storing his memory 
with a fond and faithful recollection of her every 
feature— every look — every graceful attraction. 

The intercourse of the day had given a character 
of intimacy to their acquaintance, which authorized 
a greater freedom of approach. It seemed not too 
familiar, that, in speaking of his departure on the 
morrow, he should just lightly prew the hand which 
laid so invitinely near hiuL But almost immediately 
relinquishing it, his soft, insinuating sigh too elo- 
quenUy pourtrayed to the fancy of his fair companion 
niat she should be remembered — ^that she should be 
regretted. A foil tide offeeling pressed upon her heart, 
9jSi affected her almost to tears. The scene around 
assisted to produce this effect. It was one of those 
evenings of calm beauty in which the mind parti- 
cularly associates itself with external objects. The 
stillness of the atmosphere, uninterrupted by a 
brmth of wind — ^the soft, silvery gleams of a summer 
moon — the measured sound of the oars lightly 
splashing in the water — combined to swell the 
moomfiuness that was stealing on her spirits. 

Near to the spot they were then passing, stood 
Fairfield church. A stream of pensive, chastened 
light, rested upon the humble house of prayer. She 
could distinguish the pale, marble monument be- 
neath which her unremembered parents — and her 
poor ffrandmother — all the ties — all the connexions 
ihat bad ever loved her — slept in death. She 
dwelt upon all she had lost — she turned with trem- 
bliiig anticipation to all that yet remained. Strange 



associations of ideas — ^ill-deflned forebodings, flitted 
before her mind. Through all of them prevailed 
that vague, but strong presentiment of evil, which, 
in sending fancy to expatiate upon futurity, makes 
us shrink, and shudder, and recoil at the shapeless, 
mysterious images she conjures up to harass and 
perplex us, and amid which, horrid as they are, the 
mind appears to be fascinated, and spell-bound — 
and almost to love to linger. No effort could 
shake from her these emotions. ^' 1 never shall be 
happy — I never shall be happy" — she mentally re- 
peated — till tears — visible tears — ^fast falling down 
her cheeks, gave some relief to the fulness of her 
oppressive feelings. 

Not with words — ^not with distressing importunity 
upon the subject of her uneasiness, was Eliza re- 
called to the recollection how intently she was ob- 
served by Mr. Waldegrave. It was again by the 
gentle pressure of her passive hand — it was again 
by the tremulous, the just audible sigh, that she 
was half-pleasingly, half-painfully restored to exer- 
tion and to self-command. 

They were now within Sir Greorge's park, and 
their near approach to home roused all the party 
from silence. This circumstance assisted Eliza in 
regaining her composure ; and when Mr. Walde- 
grave, in handing her from the boat, said in a low 
expressive whisper, *' Could I but hope sometimes 
to be present to your remembrance 1" she replied 
with some cheerfulness, ^ I shall always remember 
our acquaintance with pleasure." The Bartleys 
and Sidney's had desired their carriages to be in 
waiting at the place of landing, and as both Lady 
Delville and Miss Brooke complained of fatigue, 
they readily assented to the proposal of being set 
down by them. 

Eliza preferred walking, and Sir George and 
Mr. Waldegrave accompanied her to the rectory ; 
after making a short stay to bid farewell to Mr. 
Henley and Louisa, they took their leave. Sir 
George, in parting, ^ hoped Eliza would keep her 
promise of riding out with him in November,** with 
something of an arch stress upon the word, which 
seemed to imply, ^ my friend here will not be in 
the way to interrupt our pleasures." 

She smiled, and told him, '' she should prepare 
herself by practice to be a most accomplished horse- 
woman by the time of his return." 

Mr. Waldegrave, including Eliza in the graceful 
general bow he made to the rest of the party, fol- 
lowed his friend, and was gone some minutes before 
she paid any attention to the question Louisa had 
twice asked her as to the ^ pleasure of the day." 

Miss Henley's general indifference to intelligence 
of any kind, seemed, by a provoking perversity, to 
have changed this evening into an insatiable thirst 
after information. 

Having satisfied her inquiries as briefly as possi- 
ble, Eliza complained of fatigue, and retired to her 
room, in order to dwell without restraint upon the 
remembrance of the two last days. The idea of 
Mr. Waldegrave was as yet principally pleasing ; 
the transient nature of her acquaintance with him 
precluded it from being mingled with much pain ; 
and though she lamented his departure with real 
regret, the sanguine nature of her feelings pointed 
to the certainty of their meeting again ; and to 
the conviction that nothing but time was wanting 
to bind them to each other in the strongest, the 
warmest attachment. The slight sketch of his 
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character upon tibis point which she had received 
from Sir George, she considered as by no means 
applicable to her own case. It might be (and how 
did vanity and self-love luxuriate over the idea I) 
that Mr. Waldegrave had never yet seen the woman 
he could really prefer — till he mot with her ! What- 
ever was the cause, she was satisfied that it was no 
feigned prepossession he appeared to have imbibed 
for her, — and let what would be the result of it, 
she assured herself that she would not but have 
known him for all that the world could offer her. 

It is thus that the female heart, with the philo- 
sophy of nineteeu, persuades itself into attachment ; 
not yet discovering how soon the world — other 
habits and occupations — absence — change of scene, 
and natural inconstancy, obliterate in man the im- 
pression which a woman in those quiet pursuits 
that call for no thought, no exertion of mind, is 
nourishing and encouraging for the amusement of 
bis vanity and her own disappointment. 
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Thb next morning was gloomy and dull, with a 
heavy determined rain. Mr. Henley's indisposition 
had so much increased, that he was not able to 
leave his room ; and Louisa, more than usually 
taciturn, gave no promise of lending any assistance 
to lessen the depression, which, under these doleful 
circumstances, was fast stealing over Eliza. 

After lounging upon the soni for about an hour 
after breakfast, turning over the leaves of a novel, 
she at last threw it aside ; and when she had 
walked up and down the room several times, she 
stopped about a minute before the glass, and ar- 
ranged to greater advantage the dark ringlets that 
sported on a forehead of snow, then turned away 
with an air that implied ^ it does not signify how I 
look to-day," and at length seated herself opposite 
to Louisa, at a small table, where the latter was 
employed at work. 

^ You seem quite in a restless humour this morn- 
ing," and Louisa smiled. 

^ I am ; I can settle to nothing. Do you never 
feel so ! " 

" Very seldom ; I have not time for it." 

" You are wonderfully happy. It is inconceiv- 
able to me what you do with your time." 

^ It can be no mystery to you, I should think, 
who are with me the greatest part of every day." 

** When I am with you, you are invariably em- 
ployed with your needle." 

^ Perhaps you do not call that employment !" 

** It is no employment to the mind." 

Louisa made no reply ; and after a short pause, 
Eliza proceeded : 

^ I often wonder what you are doing the two 
hours you are up before me every morning ; and 
the hour, at least, that I hear you moving about, 
after I am in bed every night." 

Louisa slightly coloured, and appeared at first 
not disposed to answer to this indirect sort of in- 
quiry ; but perceiving that Eliza expected her to 
speak : 

'^ I should imagine," she said, ^ that persons of 
any reflection, can be at no loss how to dispose of 
tiie first and last part of every day." 

Eliza here got up to look for her work ; and 



having occupied herself with it about five minutes, 
she laid it down, looked into her book, and presently 
laid that down also. 

** I am sorry Sir Greorge is gone, Louisa ; he 
really was a very pleasant good-humoured young 
man ; did ho not improve with you on acquaint- 
ance V* 

« Yes, I thmk he did." 

'' And Mr. Waldegrave is a particularly pleasant 
man, I think ; don't you i" 

^ His manners are very elegant, and I should 
imagine him clever." 

*' Sir George represented him to me as a pro- 
fessed flirt : I hate the word ; I don't think it at 
all applicable to him." 

Louisa was silent. ^ How uncompanionable she 
is I" thought Eliza. 

After a short pause, ** Do you think, Louisa, that 
Mr. Waldegrave will be here again in November, 
with Sir George !" 

'' I cannot possibly tell." 

** He represented himself to me as particularly 
pleased with Fairfield and the neighbourhood." 

" Then, in all likelihood, he wiU wish to vidt it 
again." 

** And yet I wonder he should ; for a man who 
meets wiUi the society he does, can find nothing 
very engaging, one would think, in a village and a 
provincud town." 

^ Indeed, I should think not. I imagine he must 
have spoken from a sentiment of politeness, rather 
than sincerity." 

^ It is not much in character with your principles, 
Louisa, to put the worst possible construction upon 
a person's motives." 

^ I am not aware that I do. A man may be 
pcrfecUy polito, without being so insincere as to 
render him the worse thought of for his gal- 
lantry." 

^ I should think much worse of Mr. Waldegrave 
than I do, if I thought him capable of saying what 
he did not mean, though in a matter of mere po- 
liteness." 

** I don't think," and Louisa smiled, ^ that pu 
are at all disposed to think ill of Mr. Waldegrave— 
I never remember to have seen you more pleased 
with any one." 

^ It would have seemed somewhat ungrateful in 
me to have been otherwise ; for though you in aU 
probability did not observe so insignificant and, 
perhaps, as you may think it, so contemptible a 
circumstance, yet I believe I may, without vanity, 
tell you, that his attention to me was considered, by 
other persons, as carrying a distinction with it not 
unworthy of some little return of civility on my 
side." 

'' Undoubtedly ; you quite mistake me, if you 
think I meant the slightest reflection upon your 
manner to Mr. Waldegrave. He vxu very atten- 
tive to you ; no one could avoid seeing it." 

Eliza was a little softened ; her heightened colour 
subsided, and the starting tear of irritated feeling 
gave place to a sort of half-smile. But the im- 
petuosity of ungovemed temper quickly returned 
as Louisa proceeded to say : 

^ But the attentions of such a man as Mr. Wal- 
degrave are too much a thing of course, to occasion 
surprise to any one." 

'' In your idea, then, they are not worth any 
consideration 1" 
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*' I should scarcely think them worth dwelling 
upon." 

** Do you mean to insinuate that I do V* 

^ Certainly not ; I have too high an opinion of 
your understanding." 

Eliza had never received a compliment to her 
understanding with so little pleasure. She felt 
more and more persuaded that no two beings m the 
world could be more different than herself and 
Louisa. There was a something about her that she 
never could like ; she believed that^ before many 
months were passed, she should endeavour to effect 
a change of residence, and put herself entirely 
under Lady Delville's protection ; she and Sophia 
would be delighted to have her always with them, 
and then she might enjoy some interchange of con- 
fidence and affection. After Louisa's last remark, 
ahe did not speak aeain for at least half an hour. 
Excessively out of humour, and consequently ex- 
cessively miserable, Eliza passed the remainder of 
the morning in walking from one window to 
another, watching the weather, and hoping it would 
hold up, that she might be able to get down to 
Sophia, and obtain some comfort for her manifold 
disquietudes. 

About an hour before dinner a gleam of sunshine 
broke forth. She hailed it with sensations bor- 
dering upon rapture ; and, equipping herself in a 
moment for her walk, she just put her head in at 
the door, and told Louisa, " if she were not home 
to dinner, she should spend the remainder of the 
day with Miss Brooke ;" and set forward with a 
velocity that bid defiance to puddles, and styles, and 
every possible obstacle, and transported her to 
** Delville Fancy " in very little more than a quarter 
of an hour. 

Her ladyship was alone in the parlour. 

** Well, my sweet Eliza, how d'ye do ! Sophia is 
quite impatient to see you, to talk over our pleasant 
yesterday. Your's more particularly, my love. 
Ah I thiis is a different day to poor Mr. Walde- 
grave !" 

Eliza smiled ; and inquired, ^ if Sophia was very 
busy, or if she might venture up-stairs to her \" 

" By all means ; she is just gone up to dress." 

Eliai hastened to the apartment of her friend. 
The maid was instantly dismissed, and, after a most 
kind and cordial greeting, Miss Brooke inquired of 
her friend, " Why she looked so grave ?" 

*' You, that have so much cause for happiness, 
EUzal" 

** Oh no, I have not, Sophia — I am so mi- 
serable." 

'^ My dear creature ; what possesses you to say 
80 — what is the matter V* 

A variety of long-suppressed emotions gave way 
at once to the voice of kindness, and, covering 
her face with her handkerchief, Eliza burst into 
tears. 

To do MIbs Brooke justice, she had an abundance 
of feeling ; and Eliza Rivers in distress was not an 
object to be seen with indifference. Tenderly em- 
bracing her, she repeatedly asked her the cause of 
her uneasiness, before Eliza had sufficiently com- 
posed herself to reply. 

At last, ^ I don't know, indeed, Sophia, what is 
the matter with me ; but Louisa has been vapour- 
ing me to death." 

'^ Vapouring, indeed ! I can't think how you can 
support her at all. In the present state of your 



spirits, it must be death to you to live with such a 
lump of apathy." 

^ She certainly has no kind of sympathy or feeling 
about her." 

" Sympathy ! I should as soon expect sympathy 
out of this table. For heaven's sake, never think 
of making her a sharer in any of your feelings. I 
hope you have not spoken of Waldegrave to her 1" 

*' I merely mentioned his name, in the most 
general way possible. But she took an opportunity 
of letting me know that, though she had observed 
his attention to me, she considered it as a thing of 
course ; a mere nothing at all — ^not worm a 
thought." 

" I never should have thought of her imperti- 
nence ! If any man had paid her the twentieth 
part of such attention, she would have lived upon 
the recollection of it for the next seven years. But 
it is better policy in her to despise these matters. 
If she always meets with civility, it is quite as much 
as she can expect ; and more, too, than such a little 
old-fashioned thing deserves ;— did ever mortal see 
such a quiz as it is 1 " 

** She dresses shockingly, to be sure ; but I don't 
really think her bad-looking, Sophia. She is very pale, 
and too grave for a young woman ; but when she is 
animated, 1 have really seen her almost pretty." 

" Yes, but when is she animated ? Never, but 
when she is talking to some old beggar-woman, or 
looking after charity children, or some such stupid 
concern. And, by the way, my dear Eliza, pray let 
me caution you not to be drawn into any of those 
disagreeable ways. Though I laughed the other 
day about the charity school, yet I assure you I 
have thought very seriously about it ; and I must 
beg of you not to follow any of her nonsensical 
plans, and go shutting yourself up by the hour 
together, in a close room, with a parcel of unhealthy 
children, very likely at the hazard of a fever, or 
some dreadfiU complaint ! !" 

" I am afraid I have not much to accuse myself 
of in running a hazard of that kind ; for I very 
soon got tired of the thing, as far as personal 
attendance was concerned. Any assistance in the 
way of contribution I am sure they are heartily 
welcome to ; but, as you say, Sophia, one's health 
really is liable to injury in giving up one's time to 
them." 

" Oh, certainly. If you give them money, you 
give them every thing ; and every one that knows 
you, Eliza, will do ample justice to your generosity 
on this point ; so make yourself perfectly easy, and 
think only of being happy." 

" I never was happy, yet, Sophia ; I sometimes 
think I never shall be." 

" Oh yes, you will. You will be happy, with Wal- 
degrave as your husband, before another year is 
past." 

Eliza smiled, but shook her head. 

'' I am as firmly persuaded of it, as of my own 
existence." 

« Ah, Sophia !" 

" What should prevent it, if you really wish it 
yourself." 

" Probably his want of inclination." 

'* His want of inclination 1 You may well say 
that Louisa has been vapoiuing you, — you could 
have no doubt what his inclinations were last 
night!" 

** I thottght not." 
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^ And why should you think differently now ! 
Because an envious woman, who has only seen you 
together one day, wishes to mortify you, and make 
you unhappy, with insinuating what she knows is 
too much of an untruth to be openly said." 

** I cannot think so meanlv of Louisa as to sus- 
pect her of this : 1 cannot, indeed, Sophia. I do not 
like her, any more than you do, but it is because 
there is no similarity between us in our tastes and 
pursuits, not because I do not clearly see that she 
18 perfectly amiable and respectable." 

** I have not any doubt about her respectability ; 
ilupid people are always respectable ; but every 
body will allow that she is by no means a proper 
companion for you." 

Ab idea for a moment flitted across Eliza's mind, 
that this remark was much more discreditable to 
her than to Louisa ; but not choosing to dwell 
npon, or investigate it, she reverted to we fascina- 
ting topic of Mr. Waldegrave. 

^ And you really think, my dear Sophia, that I 
have not deceived myself, in supposing him to be 
particularly pleased with me !" 

^ Certainly not ;'* with an air of great solemnity. 

The same inquiry and reply, modified only by a 
slight difference of expression, was repeated back- 
witfds and forwards, till Miss Brooke's maid, an- 
nouncing that dinner was on the table, reminded 
Eliza to propose returning home. 

This was of course opposed inmiediately by Miss 
Brooke, and, without much entreaty, Eliza was pre- 
vailed upon to be made as happy for the remainder 
of the day, as profuse compliments from each lady 
(the aunt succeeding the niece, with still greater 
encomiums) could possibly nuike her. 

It was not till she returned home, and found 
Louisa, in silence and solitude, reading in the par- 
lour, that it occurred to her, that there might have 
been tome pleasure in devoting her society and 
various powers of amusing to solace and cheer her 
during her father's illness. It might not be quite 
so pleasant as to talk of Mr. Waldegrave, and hear 
herself flattered ; but sometliing in her heart 
assured her that it would have been much more 
amiable. 



CHAPTER XII. 



In the course of a few days, Mr. Henley's indispo- 
sition wore an appearance of danger, and Eliza's 
trivial sources of disquietude promptly gave way 
to the compassionate feelings which the sight of 
Louisa's distress excited. 

Her really good and benevolent heart was pro- 
foundly touched by the example of virtue which 
Miss Henley continually exhibited to her view, in 
the patience, the unwearyine assiduity, the cheer- 
ftd forbearance under every little caprice and fret- 
fulness almost inseparable from his complaint, with 
which she attended her fEither during the whole of 
his illness. 

During this period Eliza confined herself to the 
Rectory, voluntarily sharing with Louisa in any 
little kmd office in which she could be serviceable 
to the invalid. She absented herself entirely from 
^ Delville Fancy," losing, in the contemplation of 
the serious scene that surrounded her, all interest 
in the trifling vanities which she was too well aware 



most commonly made up the tone of conversation 
with her friends tibere. 

She felt too much real respect for Louisa's sor- 
rows, to indulge any idle regrets of her own ; and, 
far from giving any sighs to the memory of Mr. 
Waldegrave, she was astonished to find, at the end 
of a fortnight, how entirely every lively remem- 
brance of him had faded away into the mere gene- 
ral recollection of his being a gentleman-like, 
pleasing num. 

Mr. Henley was at length pronounced convales- 
cent ; but being still incapable of fulfilling the 
duties of his parish, with a probabUity of contmoiDg 
so for some tune, Louisa, at his desire, wrote to his 
nephew, Mortimer Durand, a young clergyman 
recently ordained, to come and make him a visit 
of a few weeks, to undertake the care of his church. 
The young man being fortunately at that time in 
want of a curacy, readily acceded to his uncle's 
wishes ; and a speedy reply to Louisa's invitation, 
announced his intention of being at the Rectory on 
the following Monday. 

Mr. Henley was, on that day, sufficiently well to 
resume his seat at the dinner-table ; and, anxions to 
restore to his fair guest some gleams of her wonted 
gaiety, which he feared his indispontion had been 
die occasion of obscuring, he inquired of her, wiUi 
a smile, ^ What is the cause of that grave kx)k, 
Miss Rivers ! Are you meditating an attack upon 
my nephew, Mortimer's heart ! Is the fortress to 
be taken by sap, or stormed with a coup de mainf 

" Nay, good sir, I cannot possibly tell^ till I hare 
taken a survey of its strengdi." 

" I believe it to be impregnable," said Louisa, 
with a faint smile. 

'^ Describe him to me, my dear, that I may fonn 
some notion of what I am to expect." 

'' I don't Icnow that I can. Mortimer is more 
easily known than described." 

^ *' Perhaps you can give me a negative idea of 
him. He is not a dandy, I dare say 1" 

** Now, how dare you say any such thing," said 
Mr. Henley. ^ He may wear a neckcloth as rtiff 
as parchment, and as good a pair of stays as yoo 
have in your possession, for any thing you know to 
the contrary." 

** He may, to be sure, but I humbly trust he does 
not ; for if lliere be any species of ammal I hold in 
greater antipathy than another, it is that anomalous 
mixture of man and monkey, to which naturalists, 
I suppose, have given the appellation of dandy." 

^ He is not a dandy," said Louisa, with more than 
usual gravity, '* he is simply a young man of good 
sense and good morals." 

^ However, not to destroy his reputation at 
once," said Mr. Henley, ** I will venture to pro- 
nounce in his behalf, that if you can, by any chance, 
get him to converse. Miss Rivers, you will find him 
to possess some taste and elegance of mind." 

*' Does he never talk, then, but by some fortunate 
chance 1" 

^ He is naturally reserved," said Louisa, ^ and he 
has met with misfortunes ; his health, too, is very 
delicate." 

^' Poor boy ! he has been unfortunate, certainly," 
said Mr. Henley. ^ We thought it a great match 
for my sister Lomsa, when she married his father, 
Mr. Durand, then in a flourishing bjisiness in Lon- 
don ; and, if he had not thought proper to retire 
and commence gentleman, it would have been a 
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prosperous connexion. But, from the moment he 
gave up business, he gave up happiness. His active 
mind, in quest of employment, made trial of a va- 
riety of speculations. He farmed, he gambled in 
the stocks, in which last amusement he frittered 
aw2^ three-fourths of the fortune he had realized in 
traae ; with the remainder he joined in partnership 
with two needy knaves, and set up a provincial 
bank. These persons were to find the cleverness 
and activity necessary for the well-conducting of 
the concern, and he was to be spared all trouble, 
provided he found money. With this foolish ar- 
rangement he was satisfied ; and, fully persuaded 
that he ultimately should realize inmiense wealth, 
though nobody knew how, he went on for two or 
three years, always disappointed, till a very sudden 
death put a period to all his visionary schemes, and 
left my poor sister a widon^ and the mother of seven 
portionless children." 

•* Poor Mortimer!" said Louisa, ''how nobly 
he acted on the occasion !" 

*' He was then at college," continued Mr. Henley, 
^^ where he had nearly completed the usual routine 
of study, with such honour to himself as would 
without doubt have ensured him a fellowship. 
Knowing, however, the inability of his mother to 
support nim any longer at the university, he relin- 
quished all his own views, and, returning home, 
gave himself up entirely to the arrangement of his 
father's affairs, which were left in the most intri- 
cate and perplexed state in consequence of his dy- 
ing intestate. They are now, owing to his skilful 
management, finally settled. The wreck of his 
father's fortune, which was indeed but a wreck, he 
has wholly given up to his mother and six sisters, 
purposing, now that he is ordained, to be no longer 
a burden upon the family — " 

** A burden !" exclaimed Eliza, her eyes spark- 
ling with enthusiasm — " an honour, an ornament, 
raSier say." 

^ He is a very good young man," said Mr. Henley ; 
** 1 scarcely know one of whom I would venture to 
prophecy more favourably than of my nephew Mor- 
timer. His merit has already engaged for him a 
warm friend in the Bishop of C — . But hark I the 
gate bell rings ; here, probably, comes the hero of 
my tale." 

^ I will go and see," said Louisa ; and, with some- 
thing of alacrity in her movements, she was about 
to proceed into the hall, when her progress was 
impeded by the entrance of a tall, elegant young 
man, who, in the animated exclamation of *' my 
dear Louisa," and the fraternal salute he imprinted 
on her cheek, announced himself to Eliza as the 
expected Mortimer. 

After cordially greeting Mr. Henley,and inquiring 
with the earnestness of sincerity after his health, 
he turned to Eliza, whom Mr. Henley slightly 
named in the common form of introduction, and 
silently made her a polite, but what, contrasted 
with the animation of his manner to his uncle and 
cousin, appeared rather a reserved bow. Eliza, 
prompt in obeying the suggestions of impulse, de- 
cided in a moment that he was the counterpart of 
Louisa, in stillness and quietude, and would, be- 
yond a doubt, be a most respectable and worthy 
sort of dead weight upon their family circle, rather 
than an enlivener of it. This opinion received ad- 
ditional confirmation, as, the first emotions of meet- 
ing wearing eff> he gradually sunk into a pensive 



kind of abstraction, which appeared perfectly con- 
stitutional to him. 

It was only when the silver tones of his pecu- 
liarly harmonious voice struck her ear, tliat she 
now and then cast a glance upon his figure. In 
defiance of his silence, his reserve, and his dejec- 
tion, it was a form which, once seen, dwelt upon the 
remembrance of the beholder. It was slight, and 
distinguished by that sort of nameless grace which 
seems to emanate from the superiority of mind. 
** Mind, mind, alone," was indeed the characteristic 
of the whole appearance. The countenance, though 
pale in the extreme, had an expression of placid 
contentment upon it, which seemed to indicate, not 
the philosopher's contempt of suffering, but the 
Christian's acquiescence in its utility. It was alto- 
gether the countenance which Eloisa, in something 
of a chastened tone of feeling, might have contem- 
plated, when she spoke of 

" Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray, 
Shone STreetly lambent with celestial day." 

" Those smiling eyes," so frequently encountered 
Eliza's whenever she chanced to look at him, that 
she was slightly puzzled to account for the inflexi- 
ble silence which, during the greater part of the 
evening, he preserved towards her. 

^ He sees something extraordinary about me," 
she said more than once to herself; ^but it is 
something that he does not like." 

Under this impression, she was about to retire 
to her room much sooner than her usual hour, but 
Louisa intercepting her, entreated for one song, 
strengthening her request by an assurance that her 
cousin Mortimer would be most particularly obliged 
to her, for that music was the only recreation in 
which he indulged himself." 

" Does he perform 1" 

" He merely accompanies his voice on the piano." 

" Oh, then we must hear him. — Mr. Durand," 
and she turned to him, " your cousin tells me you 
are a performer ; now, if you have any Christiim 
charity in you, do oblige me so far as to let me 
hear tliat instrument touched by some other hand 
beside my own. You cannot possibly come out to 
greater advantage ; for I do assure you I am so 
entirely weary of hearing myself only," — she paused 
a moment, as not knowing exactly how to finish 
her sentence — 

But Durand, with an energy that surprised her, 
interrupted her, as with an arch smile he said, '* In- 
deed, Miss Rivers, you compliment too highly ; I 
cannot conceive that mere satiety of your own 
powers should have rendered you so little fiBstidious, 
as to derive any pleasure from listening to so hum- 
ble a performer as myself." 

He blushed like a girl as he spoke, as if confused 
at the sound of his own voice ; and relapsing im- 
mediately into his former silence, he poUtely, but 
steadily declined every proposal of Eliza's to draw 
him to the instrument. 

^ He is an odd sort of curiosity," thought Eliza, 
as she turned over the leaves of her music-book. 
" Is he methodistical, or merely of a marble tem- 
perament? I don't much think he is marble ^no 

he can't be marble with those eyes. He is, simply, 
then, one of the faithful, I suspect." 

Whether as a test of his principles she should try 
him with an Irish melody or a sacred melody, she 
was at a loss to determine. Louisa, however, 
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settled the difficulty, by earnestly entreating for 
^ that sweet air she now and then played to please 
her." 

** Do yon mean that one of Mozart's which Gar- 
diner has adapted in his sacred melodies!" 

"It begins with, * Lo ! my Shepherd is divine.* " 

^ That is properly a duet," said Eliza ; " and if 
Mr. Durand should happen to be very scientific, 
he will not enjoy hearing it in an imperfect man- 
ner ; unless indeed he will relax a little from his 
inflexibility, and take the second with me." 

He bowed, with a faint smile, which she knew 
not whether to take as an indication of compliance 
or otherwise. Tired, however, of making " much 
ado about nothing," she prepared to comply with 
Louisa's request, without preferring any more en- 
treaties to him to join her. 

She had proceeded but a little way in her per- 
formance, when she perceived him by her side, and 
immediately found herself accompanied in the most 
skilful manner by a voice of exquisite sweetness. 
There was a devotional expression in it, which evi- 
dently proceeded from the singer's heart. When 
they had concluded, Eliza with sincerity expressed 
her admiration of his taste and skill. 

^ You will be a most yaluable person to me, I 
assure you," said she, " For I have an endless 
variety of Italian duets, which I have never had 
the heart to try, from the lack of some humane 
person to sing a second with me." 

" I do not sing Italian," he replied. 

She looked at him wi^ a mingled expresuon of 
disappointment and horror. 

"Probably you prefer psalms and hymns, and 
spiritual songs 1" and she laughed. 

" I have a great preference for devotional music 
undoubtedly." 

" Oh, then I have found him out at last," thought 
Eliza — " a serious young man, of moral and umm- 
peadiable character. I honour him prodigiously 
— but it is a great pity such a charming voice should 
be thrown away upon him." 

Then, taking her candle from the side-board, she 
retired to her apartment ; renouncing poor Durand 
as utterly hopeless, and more than once lamenting 
that he diould be so musical, and yet so methodis- 
tical. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The quiet reserved habits of Mortimer Durand 
assimilated extremely well with the regular pro- 
ceedings of the &mily at the Rectory. 

As he made no advance in intimacy with EUza, 
she soon learnt to consider him merely as an ap- 
p^idage to their party, and not a particularly 
pleasant one, except when he was singing, which 
waB very seldom, and never but when she insensi- 
bly drew him into it, by playing his favourite style 
of music. 

But with all his dislike of her (for that he did 
dislike her most extremely, Eliza fuUy persuaded 
herself), there was some indefinable quality about 
him which commanded her entire respect, and 
preserved him wholly from the shafts of that ridi- 
cule, with which in tiie first stage of their acquaint- 
ance she felt inclined to meet his immoveable gravity 
and reserve. 

She believed that he did her justice too upon 



one very important point ; for, though possessing 
no more vanity on the score of personal chaims 
than any very handsome woman must in reality 
possess, she was by no means displeased to observe 
now frequently she was the object of his earnest 
and fixed attention. That this was to be attributed 
to lus admiration of, her beauty, she could not 
doubt ; for his frigid silence whenever she hazarded 
any sally of sprightliness, and his apparent indiifer^ 
ence to the general tone of her conversation, con- 
vinced her uiat her manners and deportment were 
not in exact conformity with his notions of female 
propriety. 

With Mr. Henley and Louisa his behaviour was 
that of the most affectionate son and brother. With 
the former he passed the greater part of his morn- 
ing, but generally an hour before dinner he came 
to Louisa, and told her Hl^ was at her service for 
the remainder of the day. Frequently he accom- 
panied her in her visits to her pensioners at the 
neighbouring cottages, and sometimes to her scho(^ 

Eliza had two or three times joined them in their 
walks ; but as, upon such occasions, conversation 
had not much flow, she conceived herself to be a 
restraint upon them, and gradually resuming her 
intimacy with Miss Brooke, she left them pretty 
much to themselves. 

In this manner three weeks passed away ; at 
the end of which time Eliza was to have accom- 
panied Lady Delville and Miss Brooke in a fort- 
night's excursion to a neighbouring waterii^- 
place. But the day before their journey she was 
so unwell with a severe cold, as to be confine 
to her room, and her dear friends went without 
her. 

Her indisposition had continued four days before 
she felt herself sufficiently well to leave her apart- 
ment. On descending, for the first time, to the 
dining-room, she found it occupied by Mortimer 
only. He was looking over the sermon he had 
just been delivering at church, for it was on a 
Sunday. 

He rose on her entrance, and approachu^ her 
with more animation of manner than she had ever 
observed in him before, he expressed ** his regret 
at the cause of her absence from the family, and 
hoped (with much earnestness of expression) that 
she had not ventured too soon to join them 
again." 

^ Oh, no, no I I am quite myself again ; as, per- 
haps, to the disturbance of your serenity, you may 
too soon find. I can fancy that you and Louisa 
have been so quiet and calm without me, that, to 
use an Irish phrase, I think you must have ' gained 
a loss by my absence.' " 

She fancied that he seemed hurt by this re- 
mark ; for though he said nothing, he coloured ex- 
tremely. 

" Have you been long returned from church !" 
she inquired. 

« But a short tune." 

« Where is Louisa 1" 

" I left her there, hearing the children say their 
catechism." 

" Ah, those poor children ! their very name is a 
reproach to me !" 

« Why so ?" 

** Because they were the occasion of my making 
many very excellent resolutions ; every one of 
which, to my shame be<it said, has gradually been 
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infringed upon, and one by one they have been 
forgotten, till they are now totally laid aside." 

^ Accidental circumstances, perhaps, have inter- 
fered with the possibility of adhering to them !" 

** Alas ! I fear the failure is more attributable 
to constitutional instability." 

" Impossible, Miss Rivers, that with your energy 
of character you should poss^ this feebleness of 
mind. You are doing yourself injustice." 

^ Indeed I am not ; you cannot imagine a crea- 
ture more infirm of purpose than I am." 

** You must pardon my being a little incredulous," 
and he smiled. 

** That of course is easily pardoned on such a 
point. If you knew me better, you would lament 
for me perhaps, that I am not all that (Heaven 
knows) I wish I was." 

He seemed touched by her seriousness ; placing 
himself on the sofa by her side, he gazed upon her 
with a countenance expressive of the most compas- 
sionate interest, while Eliza, not particularly ob- 
serving him, thus went on : 

'^ Now there is Louisa, I cannot but admire the 
steadiness with which she constantly performs so 
many right things. No obstacles intervene between 
her and her purpose, for she pursues it with a per- 
severance which mocks all difficulty. But though 
I see her merits, and my heart does justice to 
them, it seems to me to require super-human 
strength of mind to keep so uniform a course of 
duty." 

*' And do not all our feeble efforts in the cause 
of virtue require super-human assistance V* 

« Philosophers tell us—" 

« Philosophers I" he exclauned— «* Oh I Miss Ri- 
vers, cease to wonder that the path of duty is beset 
with impossibilities, if you have drawn your system 
of ethics from the doctrines of philosophy only." 

^ You deny it, then, to be of any assistance to us 
in our human trials and temptations 1" 

'* Comparatively speaking, I believe it to be of 
none. At least, I am persuaded of this, that where 
philosophy has made one good or happy person, the 
divine precepts of the Christian religion have made 
many Uiousands." 

** The precepts of Christianity form a beautiful 
code of morality," said Eliza ; " I admire them ex- 
tremely." 

He looked at her as if he would penetrate her 
very thoughts ; then, in a low impressive tone of 
voice, ^ Is it merely as a point of taste," said he, 
" that you have accustomed yourself to consider a 
subject of such immense importance to you ! A 
subject, in comparison with which the advantages 
of this world are but dust and dross ; for what is 
health or happiness, or even life itself, when put in 
competition with your immortal welfare 1" 

The earnestness of his manner contrasted with 
his usual frigidity surprised her. She knew not ex- 
actly how to understand him ; he was by no means 
the sort of person to take the liberty of reprehend- 
ing another, merely for the pleasure of assuming 
an air of authority ; she could only place it, there- 
fore, to that earnestness for making converts, which 
is a distinguishing characteristic of the class of re- 
ligionists to which she supposed that Mortimer in 
his heart belonged. 

** It is not at all as a point of taste," she replied, 
^ that I have ever considered this important mat- 
ter ; bot, in &ct, I believe tliat few young persons 



are capable of considering it exactly in the proper 
point of view." 

" Do not believe this. Miss Rivers ; believe, ra- 
ther, that all young persons who have been edu- 
cated in the principles of the Christian religion, 
are capable of making it the rule of their actions ; 
of looking up to it as a source of comfort in afflic- 
tion, and of gratitude in prosperity ; of living by 
it, and dying by it ; believe all this to be practica- 
ble, for it most assuredly is so." 

'^ Must I not believe, that, as a preliminary to 
all this, the love of this world must be entirely ex- 
tirpated 1" 

^ The love of its pomps and vanities must un- 
doubtedly be subdued." 

*' I speak not of its pomps and vanities ; these I 
think I could easily bring myself to despise. You 
smile, Mr. Durand ; perhaps you think this facility 
of contempt arises principally from my being re- 
moved by situation and circumstances from the 
temptations of pomp and vanity." 

" Why, I believe," he replied, " we all of us 
very readily fall into the error of supposing our- 
selves indifferent to what is beyond our reach. Mis- 
taking the calm of hopelessness for magnanimity of 
sentiment, we may look down with perfect disdain 
upon such paltry things as wealth and honours." 

'' Most true 1" said Eliza. ^ But if the prospect 
of wealth or honours were to be opened upon us, 
and some glimpse of our former flourishing notions 
should then dance before our minds, we should 
perhaps dismiss them with the answer of Felix to 
St. Paul, * Go thy ways for this time ; when I have 
a convenient season, I will send for thee.' " 

^ You are better read in human nature than I 
should have supposed possible," said he, *' con- 
sidering your years, and limited opportunities." 

*' Nature, I believe, has gifted me with a talent 
for observation ; and when that is the case, one has 
nothing to do but to walk into the first house one 
arrives at, and it is fifty to one but something turns 
up to give rise to reflection. But to return to our 
subject: Is it merely the pomps and vanities of 
life which you very good people feel yourselves 
called upon to renounce!" 

" I am not a very good person," said he, gravely ; 
'^ I am simply a probationer, like yourself, in a 
world of woe, looking forward, I trust, to one far 
happier." 

" A world of woe ! yes, that is the proper phrase- 
ology, I know ; but there I think lies the mistake. 
It is not a world of woe ; on the contrary, it is a 
very beautiful and attractive world. And when I 
gaze upon the fair creation that surrounds me, I 
would borrow the beautiful language of the poet, 
to describe what I feel : 

" ' The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To me are opening Paradise.' 

^' Am I to believe that these exqubite feelings 
are only bestowed upon me to be subdued, to be 
sacrificed by a painful effort to a cold, unlovely, 
repelling principle, guided by which, I am to be- 
come insensible to joy, or pleasure, or happiness, 
or comfort 1 Oh no! I cannot believe it. These 
emanations of delight are given me to be enjoyed, 
not to be extirpated." 

" Doubtless they were," he replied, " but their 
fruition is not in this world. They speak loudly of 
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your immortal destiny ; that destiny which is pro- 
claimed in every vivid flash of intellect, in every 
burst of feeling ; but, most of all, in that indefina- 
ble longing after happiness which can only be gra- 
tified in some future state of existence. This world 
we know and feel to be insufficient for such a pur- 
pose. This world ! Miss Rivers ; — Oh, 'tis unwor- 
thy of a heart like yours 1" 

The energy with which he spoke transformed 
him into a different creature. He seemed no longer 
the Mortimer Durand she had hitherto known him, 
pale as monumental marble, and almost as inani- 
mate ; but a being whose intelligent countenance, 
sparkling with enthusiasm, gave strong and decided 
indication that want of ardour was by no means to be 
reckoned amongst his deficiencies. In the conclu- 
sion of his last address to her, his energy of man- 
ner had not confined itself to words, he had even 
ventured to take her hand ; and not till a slight feel- 
ing of confusion was visible in Eliza's countenance, 
did he appear sensible that he was still retaining 
it. But immediately on observing this, he relin- 
quished it with evident and painful embarrassment. 
" Pardon me. Miss Rivers," said he, '^ the free- 
dom of addressing you in this manner ; but your 
enthusiasm prompted mine, and will, therefore, I 
hope, be kind enough to excuse it." 

Then uttering some indistinct expressions about 
" his time being almost expired, and he believed 
Louisa would be expecting him at churchy" he ra- 
ther hastily left the room. 

The new development of his character which 
this short conversation displayed, created for him 
a sort of interest in Eliza's mind, which she un- 
consciously evinced by more frequent endeavours 
to draw him into discourse, and a more civil atten- 
tion to him than she had hitherto shown. Unusual, 
however, as was this conciliatory manner on her 
side, it produced no kind of change on his. For 
several days after their tete'd,4iU in the dining- 
room, he evidently avoided being left alone with 
her ; and in the family party, his usual taciturnity 
and reserve prevailed with increased force. 

This inconsistency of behaviour, at the same 
time that it surprised, a little displeased Eliza, who 
was very little in the habit of having her efforts to 
make herself agreeable treated with any kind of 
indifference. For several evenings, therefore, after 
Mr. Heuley had retired (which, since his illness, 
he had generally been in the habit of doing at an 
early hour), declining to comply with Louisa's re- 
quest for some music, she contrived to occupy her- 
self so intently with her book, as scarcely to suffer 
the sound of her voice to be heard during the whole 
of the evening. 

As it was by no means extraordinary for Eliza 
to be a litUe capricious, Louisa, quietly supposing 
that it was her pleasure to read, and to be silent, 
never gave her Uie least interruption ; and Durand 
was generally furnished with an excuse for his ab- 
sence by having a sermon to compose, or to read 
over, against the approaching Sunday. 

It was not till the evening of another Sunday 
a^gain came round, that Eliza, having turned over 
the pages of a volume of sermons, with very little 
attention to their contents, determined to vary her 
employment with a little music. Both Mortimer 
and Louisa were earnestly engaged in reading, and 
neither of them heard her move from her chair, 
till the noise she made in opening the instrument 



attracted the attention of both of them. Imme- 
diately, Durand approached to her assistance, ob- 
serving that ^ he was rejoiced to find she had not 
entirely renounced the intention of gratifying them 
again in that manner." 

^ If it is any gratification," she replied, ^ you 
have the satis&ction of knowing it to be always 
within your reach, at least, if you will eondeteend to 
ask for it." 

** Condescend ! Miss Rivers i — indeed — you are 
too severe." 

He spoke this with such a tone of wounded feel- 
ing, that Eliza was vexed to think she had addressed 
him in so sarcastic a manner. 

^ Indeed," said she, ^ I find I shall never rightly 
understand you. Here for a week together, I 
find you flying me in every possible direction, and 
treating all my poliUsae and pretty behaviour with 
downright indifference. Now, if I am to hear civil 
things from you but once in seven days, you most 
not be surprised if I do not put the most absolute 
faith in their sincerity." 

^ I feel, indeed, that I am not rightly understood 
by you. Miss Rivers," he replied, " perhaps — I do 
not at this time exactly understand myself — but no 
matter." 

As he spoke this, Louisa, who had advanced to- 
wards them, fixed upon him a look of the most ear- 
nest and sympathizing attention. Eliza remarked 
it, and for the first time an idea occurred to her 
that something of attachment subsisted between 
them. That Louisa should be in love, appeared 
certainly a kind of paradox ; but that Mortim^, 
with his strict and proper notions, might very much 
love her and all her proprieties, appeared so likely 
a tiling, that she wondered it had escaped her ob- 
servation so long. She could now find a solution 
for all that abstraction of mind which had hitherto 
so much perplexed her in him. Beyond all ques- 
tion his passion was little better than hopeless ; for 
though Louisa evidently entertained the most sis- 
terly affection for him, Eliza felt persuaded that it 
was quite out of her nature to advance beyond 
that, and that the ardour with which she supposed 
it possible he might attach himself, was not, and, in 
fact, could not be returned in any proportionate 
degree on her side. 

A kind of compassion was now added to the in- 
terest which his somewhat extraordinary character 
had already excited in her ; and observing him to 
lean his head upon his hand, with an air of dejec- 
tion, she turned to him with less of gaiety than kmd- 
ness in her manner : — 

** Come," said she, " I know I do not misunder- 
stand you, when I believe you to be fond of music ; I 
will sing you something quite to your taste, for it 
shall be Handel's, and from the Messiah." 

She made choice of an air in which her captiva- 
ting voice was heard to peculiar advantage. Few 
were the songs she performed so well as that sub- 
lime air, " I know that my Redeemer liveth." The 
strain of devotional pathos which breathes in every 
note of that divine composition, and the deep so- 
lemnity of the words, always affected her very pow- 
erfully ; and except at those few intervals when 
reflection or mental uneasiness had raised her 
thoughts a little above the mortal level, or when, as 
in the present instance, she had a particular wish 
to please, she seldom or never made choice of this 
song. 
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With mute and breathless attention, Durand 
seemed almost to inhale every note she uttered. 
Sometimes the mellifluous sweetness of her voice 
floated in a sustained tone of the richest melody ; 
then at the close of the strain dying away in the 
most perfect shake, it left a pause really grateful to 
the fidness of the hearer's heart Nothmg could 
be more touching, yet more chastely simple, than 
her performance. Louisa paid the gentle tribute of 
her admiration in silence and in tears ; she had 
retreated to an obscure comer of the room, in 
order to indulge them unobserved. 

What eloquence did the countenance of Ihirand 
display, as it was bent upon Eliza ! 

''Is it you," it seemed to say, ^who would 
enchain to the grovelling joys of earth a heart so 
formed to expand to the sublimest emotions ? Is 
it you who bound your hopes of happiness to this 
world, when you are so capable of elevating the 
souls of others to the highest expectation of immor- 
tality r* 

So completely did Eliza always identify herself 
with the sentiment that occupied her, let it be what 
it might, that when it was of a particularly affect- 
ing nature, it commonly overpowered her even to 
tears. Her recent indisposition, too, had consider- 
ably enfeebled her, and renderod her more than 
QBoally sensitive. At the closing strain of her 
song, her voice became fainter — it faltered yet 
more ; Durand hastened forward — ^he closed the 
book — he ventured to take her hand — ^he slightly 
pressed it. 

Grently disengaging it, she walked to an open 
window which communi^ted with a viranda. She 
took two or three turns in it. The calm beauty of 
the summer moon, and the soft serenity of the 
air, in some degree soothed the strange agitation 
of her nerves. Her softened feelings, so prompt 
to vibrate at eveiy touch, were now wrought upon 
by an object to which she could never be insen- 
sible. 

It was curious, that twice within a few weeks, 
when a strange mysterious moumfulness pervaded 
her mind, her eye should rest as it did now upon 
the last lowly habitation of her departed friends. 
She was yet musing upon this coincidence, when 
the voice of Louisa, softly pronouncing her name, 
roused her from her reverie. 

** Louisa, my dear," said she, '' come hither : do 
you see that monument 1" 

** My dear Eliza, why indulge unnecessarily in 
painful recollection! you are not used to be so 
much in love with melancholy." 

** Twice, Louisa, very lately, has that monument 
met my view, and both times my mind has been 
anaccountably occupied with presages of unhappi- 
ness. Some misfortune threatens me — I am not 
bom to be happy." 

With every endearment of word and action, 
Louisa endeavoured to dissipate these vague fears. 

** Come in, my love," said she, " and Mortimer 
will read to us ; it will do you good to hear him 
read." 

<* Not to-night, dear Louisa. I must wait for the 
cheering influence of a morning sun, before this 
load of oppression will leave me I" 

On re-entering the room she perceived Durand 
apparently buried in profound thought, for his head 
was reclined upon his arms, which were crossed 
before him on the table. He started up at the 



sound of her voice, as she wished him good night, 
but merely bent in reply to it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Madame db Sevione observes, in one of her letters, 
that ** at going to bed our thoughts are of a daric 
grey, but, in the middle of the night, they become 
black." Volumes of description could not have 
given a more forcible idea of the manner in which 
the mind is affected by the sombre images of night 
and darkness. But how beautifully equal are the 
dispensations of Nature 1 Day-li^ht returns, and, 
cheered by its influence, the elastic spirits rebound 
from their temporary pressure, and dance again in 
the sunbeams of hope and expectation. 

Quite restored to her usual state of animation, 
Eliza descended to the breakfast-room. She found 
Louisa and Durand standing at a window, engaged 
in very earnest conversation, which her entrance 
evidently interrupted. 

A slight degree of confusion, visible on both sides, 
but particularly on Louisa's, left her very little 
doubt as to what had been the subject of their dis- 
course ; and she felt provoked to think she had 
given them any disturbance. 

Mr. Henley, however, soon entered, and Louisa 
proceeded to make breakfast with so much of her 
usual placidity, that no one, but a very acute ob- 
server, would have detected any traces of agitation 
in her countenance. Eliza fancied that she could 
discover some marks of mental uneasiness about 
her. Durand was rather more than usually talk- 
ative ; and, on Mr. Henley's asking Eliza if she 
had quite renounced riding on horsel^k : — 

" If you are disposed to renew that exercise. Miss 
Rivers," said Mortimer, ** and will condescend to 
accept of my escort, I can only say you will confer 
a great deal of honour and a great deal of pleasure 
upon me." 

" Really, Mortimer, you are getting quite a Phi- 
lander," said Mr. Henley ; '* I shall have Mrs. 
Bartley here, in a few days, to inquire your charac- 
ter, and wishing to know if you want a situation. 
What think you. Miss Rivers V* 

^ To be sure Mrs. Bartley is a very keen specula- 
tor ; but I think, all things considered, Mr. Durand 
will escape her," 

'' He is too poor to be sought after," said Morti- 
mer, "and too " he pau^. 

" And too proud to seek, I suppose you mean to 
say," said Mr. Henley. " Well, even pride and 
poverty have their advantages ; and no trifling ones, 
if they preserve a man fi*om a wife and a whole 
regiment of children, till he has something more to 
maintain them than a curacy of fifty pounds a 
year." 

Mortimer assented, with a laugh, to the truth of 
his uncle's remark ; and then turning to Eliza, he 
asked her " if he might look forward to the gratifi- 
cation of accompanying her in a ride that evening, 
— the morning, he supposed, would be too sultry?* 

Eliza had but two difficulties to overcome. One 
was the want of a hoi'se ; the other arose from a 
doubt how this arrangement might be agreeable to 
Louisa. 

Louisa, however, herself, obviated these ob- 
stacles. 
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** You don't know what a pretty pony my cousin 
Mortimer's is," said she; ^he wiU carry you very 
nicely. I often used to ride it when I was staying 
with my aunt last summer. I should like you to 
go out riding, Eliza, dear, for I think it would do 
you good. You have luurdly yet recovered from 
the effects of your bad cold." 

On hearing this, Eliza made no further scruple 
in accepting Mortimer's offer of riding with her. 
Indeed she imagined it not improbable that he 
sought her society as a means of varying his 
thoughts, and preventing them from dwellmg upon 
what she supposed was an unproeperous attach- 
ment to lus cousin. 

In the evening, therefore, he accompanied her a 
pretty romantic ride, which took them to that Fen- 
wick, renowned, in Eliza's history, as the spot in 
which she had passed some pleasant hours, in the 
society of the only person who had, as yet, awakened 
any^very decided interest in her heart 

The remembrance of Mr. Waldegrave, however, 
was, upon the whole, less painful than pleasing ; 
and though she felt that she could have indulged it 
till it became melancholy, she, for once, struggled 
for a victory over feeling ; and in detailing, for the 
amusement of her companion, the motley circum- 
stances that distinguished that eventful day, she 
succeeded effectually in banishing vain regret from 
her own mind, and, if she might judge from the 
animation her lively manner of reciting seemed to 
impart to Mortimer, equally so from his. 

After riding in this manner for two or three 
evenings together, it seemed to follow as a thing of 
course ; Louisa aJways proposing the business, by 
inquiring of Eliza, soon after dmner, ^ At what 
time she would like to drink tea, whether before or 
after she had taken her ride V* 

Eliza was willing to accept this as a tacit ap- 
proval of the manner in which her cousin Mortimer 
disposed of his evenings. In fact, in proportion as 
his reserve towards her yielded to a greater degree 
of intimacy, she found in his conversation such a 
store of good sense and intelligent remark, such a 
propriety of feeling and judging upon all points, 
that his society gradually became a resource to her, 
which she would have been rather disappointed to 
have been compelled to resign. 

But though tibe terms they were now upon bor- 
dered more upon friendship than they had hitherto 
done, there still remained, on his side, an evident 
dread of approaching her too familiarly; and 
which, in the first period of their acquaintance, she 
had construed into dislike of her ; but the marked 
pleasure with which he sought her society, rendered 
it impossible for her, with any justice, to retain this 
idea. Altogether, he was quite an enigma to her ; 
for why, wiUi an attachment to another, he should 
so sedulously devote himself to her, she could not 
account, unless it was (as she indeed supposed) 
with a view to expelling the thoughts of that other 
from his mind. 

That he was still attached to his cousin, she had 
very little doubt ; his frequent abstraction, and the 
dejected manner in which he always spoke of him- 
self and his prospects in life, confirmed her in this 
supposition. Louisa, too, had lately become more 
pensive than common ; and, but that it was an ap- 
parent pleasure to her to observe and promote his 
increased intimacy with Eliza, the latter would have 
sometimes entertained a suspicion that she was not 



quite so indifferent to his regard for her as she bad 
at first supposed. The subject was of so delicate a 
nature, and one that so very little concerned Eliza, 
that she was often provoked with herself for feeling 
any curiosity to know how matters stood between 
them. 

But though the recoil which he seemed to fed 
when her sprightly raillery was directed against his 
low spirits, always surprised and vexed her, and 
made her repeatedly promise herself that she never 
would jest with hun on that subject again ; her 
lively temperament generally overturned her reso- 
lutions in his favour, and she never could prevail 
upon herself to forego any fair opportunity of 
glancing some witty insinuation as to her belief of 
the state of his heart. 

She surprised him one morning in a kind of ar- 
bour, or summer-house, in the garden, writing, 
what a slight look sufficed to tell her was poetry. 
Whether he was transcribing from a book that lay 
before him, or whether he was composing, she 
could not tell ; but she chose to believe the latter, 
for, begging his pardon, and hoping her interrup- 
tion would not prove of any material consequence 
to his muse, she hastily retreated, leaving him 
blushing, and bowing, and hiding the tnmscript 
between the leaves of the book. 

She thought no more of this circumstance till 
the evening, when they were taking their ride, 
when, observing him to be particularly absent and 
distrait, she inquired, with some archness, ** Whe- 
ther he was pursuing the poetical theme she had 
been so unfortunate as to interrupt in the mom- 
ingl" 

" If so," she continued, ** pray do not let me be 
any restraint upon you. I will either canter, or 
gallop, or walk, or trot, exactly as may be most 
agreeable to the metre in which you indite. I 
perfectly understand these things, I assure you; 
for I sometimes am in a sort of poetical mood 
myself." 

" Are you 1" he replied, with a melancholy 
smile. 

'' Am I ! Yes, indeed am I ;" — and she laughed. 
" And if I can be of the least use to you on this 
point, Mr. Mortimer, you may command me or my 
Rhyming Dictionary, for I have one, and a very 
useful book it is, if one wants to write a sonnet in a 
hurry." 

He literally seemed to writhe under this attack. 
EUza was astonished, and half inclined to believe 
him capricious and ill-humoured, but that his coun- 
tenance far more forcibly displayed anguish than 
resentment. 

In compassion to him^ she forbore to rally him 
further. 

He seemed relieved by her consideration ; and 
on her making some indifferent remark upon the 
beauty of the evening, he readily fell into conversa- 
tion with her, and appeared aJmost by a visible 
effort to discard from his mind its former op- 
pression. 

The evening was now declining very fast ; the 
sun had long been set, but the bright beams of an 
unclouded moon rendered the night so beautiful 
and inviting, that they lingered in their return 
home. 

" I often amuse myself," said Eliza, " when I 
look upon the moon, with thinking that she, too, is 
filled with beings like ourselves ; mey, perhaps, are 
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fighting for their crowns and sceptres^ their stars 
and garters." 

'^ If they are possessed with the same feelings and 
passions as ourselves/' he replied, ** it is natiu-al to 
suppose them occupied with the same pursuits." 

^ Seen under this point of view," said Eliza, 
^ we ourselves appear but ridiculous creatures. 
With all our magiiificent works of art ; with all our 
stupendous projcMsts ; all our labour, and all our 
ambition, we are controlled by laws, of which we 
know nothing, but that they exist, and whirled 
along, presenting but a mere speck, an atom in the 
regions of space. We might reason upon our own 
insignificancy, after the manner of Hamlet, with 
Yorick's skull, till we do indeed resolve ourselves 
into the dust from which we sprung." 

" ' 'Twere to consider too curiously to consider 
80,' as Horatio says," replied Mortimer, with a 
snoile. ^ But in contrasting our feeble proceedings 
vith the grand works of Nature, the moralist will 
undoubtedly find a lesson of humility. He will find 
that man alone is disorderly and violent ; inconsist- 
ent and capricious. In the works of Nature, on the 
contrary, what uniform harmony ! Whilst we are 
convulsed with wars and factions, marking every- 
where our tract with blood and rapine, noise and 
tumult. Nature continues her course, silently but 
beautifully exemplifying the wisdom and consistency 
of its Divme original — the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever." 

" You are a moralist, I believe, Mr. Durand, at 
all times and upon all occasions." 

** A feeble one, I fear. A frail instance, amongst 
many, of the much greater facility of arguing than 
acting." 

** I can scarcely think it," she replied ; " I rather 
suspect you are doing yourself injustice, as you once 
were so obliging as to remark of me." 

" I doubt not, at this particular time. There 
have been occasions when, through Divine assist- 
ance, I have been enabled to combat with inclina- 
tion, even when it has been innocent, but which, in 
my circumstances, I knew it would be dangerous to 
indulge." 

^ But if inclinations are innocent," said Eliza, 
^ why should they be combattci 1 Why should 
you embitter the most charming period of your ex- 
istence with self-imposed austerities, as unnecessary 
as unavailing !" 

** Ah, Miss Rivers ! you have yet to learn what 
my past career has already taught me. May it be 
niher by observation than experience that you dis- 
cover how many exquisite feelings and sentiments 
there are, which it will not be for our happiness to 
indulge. We cannot, perhaps, shut our hearts to 
diem ; but it were well to do so." 

** Well ! I cannot comprehend this self-torment- 
ing doctrine," said Eliza ; " neither am I anxious 
to understand it. I am content to be happy while 
I can, and to be miserable when there is a necessity 
for it." 

" We can all of us jield to necessity," he replied, 
''The difficulty is in making possibility subservient 
to reason, — ^in being able to say, I may but I will 
not" 

They were now crossing a sort of common 
or heath, and Eliza observing that it was a fa- 
mous place to canter in, urged her little steed 
into a quicker pace, Durand keeping close up with 
her. 



They had just entered a lane leading to the 
Rectory, and were within a hundred yards of the 
house, when the pony stumbled, and threw Eliza 
with some violence on the ground. 

In an instant Durand sprung from his horse, 
and endeavoured to raise her in his arms. She 
was quite stunned by her fall, but retained sufficient 
recollection to hear the moans and anguish of 
Mortimer as he supported her. The fervour with 
which he clasped her hands, first one and then the 
other, the tone of despair in which he pronounced 
her name, calling upon her as ^ Eliza, his dear, his 
own Eliza, beseeching her to speak to him — but one 
word ;" seemed to float before her fancy rather as 
in a dream than in reality. 

As she had fortunately received no other injury 
than the effect of the shock upon her nerves, in a 
few minutes she recovered her senses, and endea- 
voured to compose him by the most serious assur- 
ances of her safety, and that she was very well able 
to proceed home. 

The sound of her voice was as a cordial to him. 

** Heaven be praised !" he exclaimed, seizing her 
hand, and ardently pressing it, first to his heart, 
then to his lips. ** Heaven be praised for this deli- 
verance ! But hold, what are you thinking of 1" 
observing her preparing to re-mount the ui^ortu- 
nate poney, which he was holding by the bridle, 
" not for the universe would I see you upon him 
again. Lean upon me, dear Miss Rivers — let me 
support you." 

Eliza accepted his offered arm ; and watching 
her as a moUier would a darling infant, rescued 
from some imminent and impending danger, he 
conducted her home. 

At the hall-door they encountered Louisa, who, 
surprised at the lateness of their stay, was coming 
out to look for them. At the sight of Eliza, pale 
and agitated, and leaning her whole weight upon 
Durand, she inquired, with surprise and alarm, 
" what was the matter I" 

Eliza endeavoured to smile, as she related what 
had befallen her, but her shattered feelings were no 
longer equal to support her, and, throwing herself 
into achair, she gave way to an hysteric burst of tears. 

Lousia flew to her assistance, while Mortimer, 
hastily mounting his horse, rode off to Belton for 
medical advice. 

The flood of tears in which Eliza indulged was a 
seasonable relief to her exhausted spirits, and she 
was soon able to smile in earnest, as she recounted 
to Louisa her recent adventure. 

The first impression on Louisa, as she tenderly 
embraced and congratulated her on her safety, was 
that of devout thankfulness for her escape from 
danger. 

In about twenty minutes Mortimer returned, 
bringing with him a surgeon, who, as a matter of 
course, strongly recommended Eliza to submit to 
be bled. 

She protested for a long time against this mea- 
sure, declaring there was no necessity for it ; but 
at length, in compliance with the intreaties of Mor- 
timer, rather than for any satisfiEu:tion of her own, 
she submitted to it. 



CHAPTER XV. 



It is curious, that we often receive images and im- 
pressions witibout any consciousness at tlie time of 
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their presence, and when hoars, days, and some- 
times weeks have elapsed, we shall perceive them 
in all their primitive force and vivacity. 

It was not till the next morning that Eliza dis- 
tinctly remembered the impassioned manner of 
Mortuner, when she assured him that she had 
escaped from her accident unhurt. She might, to 
be sure, have been very seriously injured, or even 
have lost her life by this incident, but, in the calm 
and temperate state of his feelings towards her, she 
should even, in that case, have expected him to ex- 
press a more sober kind of grief, and not to have 
invoked her as his Eliza, as she now, with some 
astonishment, remembered his having done. 

She could only account for it by supposing that 
the suddenness and hazard of the circumstance had 
surprised him into an enthusiasm which she had 
long believed to be naturally a feature in his cha- 
racter, but which his strange system of self-com- 
mand had so disguised and concealed, that it was 
rarely, if ever, perceptible. 

To her very great surprise, he was absent from 
the breakfast-table ; a circumstance very unusual 
with him, whose habits were domestic and regular, 
to a degree not often found in young men. 

Mr. Henlev, after having inquired with some 
anxiety of Eliza how she found herself this morn- 
ing, told her that " Mortimer was so ashamed of 
his pony's misdemeanour, that he was gone to take 
him home." 

" Home !" she replied, ** why that is thirty miles 
off ; is it not. Sir ? 

** Somewhere thereabouts, I believe.'* 

** Then he does not return to-night 1" 

"Not for two or three da^'s, I believe," said 
Louisa. X 

Eliza was astonished. It scarcely appeared civil 
of him to go off without waiting to see her, particu- 
larly after her accident the evening before ; and 
when Mr. Henley left them, she expressed as much 
to Louisa. 

'^ I am very sure he meant any thing but incivility 
towards you," replied Louisa. 

^ I should not have been so much astonished if 
he had not expressed so much concern for me at 
the time of my accident." 

** He was very much concerned. I never knew 
him to be more so at any circumstance." 

^ When he first came," said Eliza, rather'thinking 
aloud, than addressing her companion, " I know 
very well he disliked me ; but, latterly, I thought 
he had something of a regard for me." 

^ My dear Eliza, to what does all this tend ? Is 

it possible that you can be blind to 1" she stopt 

in some confusion, " that you can entertain a doubt 
of Mortimer's esteem for you I Oh ! do not do him 
so much injustice, he does not deserve it of you ;" 
and saying this, she hastily quitted the room, leaving 
Eliza overwhelmed with a crowd of ideas, all so in- 
distinct, that she could give neither shape nor mean- 
ing to any of them. 

She was now so accustomed to Mortimer's so- 
ciety, that his absence created a kind of blank in 
her feelings. The languor of indisposition, too, 
hung about her, and rendered her inactive and 
restless. After sauntering about the garden for 
more than an hour, she turned into 'the summer- 
house, where Louisa had deposited a book-case, 
containing her few possessions in the way of litera- 
ture. 



By way of beguiling her weariness, Eliza took 
down a book. On opening it a paper fell from it, 
which, on perceiving to be jpoetry, she had very 
little hesitation in reading. It was written with t 
pencil, as follows : — 

There is a grief which darea not speak, 
But drowns in tears the pallid cheek; 
There is a woe that breaks the heart, 
But must not of its care impart 
No fond endearing sympathy, 
Responsive tear, or mutual sigh, 
Can ease that bosom's thrilling pain, 

Which loves, ^but is not lov'd again ! 

And mine, ijas ! the bleeding breast. 
Where hopeless love is doom'd to rest ; 
But thine !— but thine, Eliza, dear 1 
I dare not ask if love be there. 
While yet to muse on thee is mine. 
To gase upon thy charms divine ; 
To listen to thy dulcet lay, 
Till earth's delusions pass away ; 
And to my dreaming soul is given 
A foretaste of the Joys of Heaven ! 
The visionary bliss too bright. 
Too exquisite the fond delight. 
On one proud word to risk its fiste 
And leave myself most desolate. 
One cruel word of cold disdain. 
To break the dear, the cherish'd chain, 
That binds me to a lover's pain I 

With almost breathless astonishment Eliza pon- 
dered upon these lines. That they were addressed 
to her admitted of no doubt ; it was almost as clear 
that they were written by Mortimer. By Morti- 
mer! whom she supposed to be attached to his 
cousin ! Was it possible, she asked herself, that 
she could have been so much mistaken upon this 
point ! She believed, upon reflection, that she might 
have decided too precipitately as to the nature of 
his regard for Louisa. That he was unhappy, and 
unhappy from a misplaced attachment, she had 
indeed some grounds for supposing. But why die 
should have fixed it upon Louisa, she could not very 
satisfactorily account for ; unless by supposing, as 
indeed she had done, that her excellent principles 
and many good qualities were very likely to attract 
and attach him to her. 

But this unexpected disclosure removed the ve3 
from her eyes, and presented her with a solution of 
all those parts of his behaviour which had hitherto 
so much perplexed her. 

It would be difficult to say whether she felt her- 
self most pained or pleased by this discovery, so 
equally were both sensations balanced against each 
other. 

With the natural vanity of her sex, she was 
gratified by a conquest which the good sense and 
superior qualities of her captive rendered far frotai 
an ignoble one. 

But the certainty that his habits of self-command 
would speedily impel him, if they had not already 
done so, to withdraw himself from her society, con- 
siderably lessened her gratification, and, in fact, 
gave her more concern than she could very well 
account for, persuaded as she was, that her senti- 
ments for him were nothing more, and never could 
be any thing more, than those of the most perfect 
respect and esteem. 

" It was natural, however," she thought, " that 
she should regret the loss of him from the Rectory, 
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though she felt nothing for hira but perfect 
ect and esteem. — He was so intelligent — ^really 

clever — certainly a man of first-rate under- 
ling — ^and he had taste, too — ^yes, when you 
i draw him out from faiis habits of austerity 
reserve, he evidently possessed great delicacy 
elegance of mind; not perhaps so much as 
Waldegrave, — ah no I he was not like Mr. 
degrave ! — But then who was ? — certainly not 
body she knew.'* She sighed, and thought 
nore of Mortimer for a full quarter of an 



CHAPTER XVI. 



though the recollection of Mr. Waldegrave 
still so fresh in Eliza's mind, as to render the 
of another distasteful to her, it was not so po- 
as to make her next meeting with Mortimer a 
ect of indifference to her. 
ur self-love, too, often makes us unamiable ; 
it has sometimes a contrary effect, and dis- 
s us to be particularly agreeable and concilia- 
Perhaps this is never so entirely the case 
i^hen we know the favourable opinion that is 
rtained of us by those we are desirous to 
ie, and know it too by means which testify be- 
[ a doubt its fervour and sincerity. 
ist sufficiently interested in the matter, to 
to preserve the impression she had niade 
I Mortimer, Eliza received him on his return 
smiles of pleasure. She extended her hand 
le first sight of .him, telling him at the same 
, in her energetic style, that ** she was rejoiced 
e him back again." 

Elejoiced !" he repeated, with such a gratified 
}, such a fervent pressure of her hand, and 
an animated glance, that had she not already 
vered the secret of his heart, these mute but 
lent signs must have betrayed it. 
} then poured forth repeated inquiries after 
health : ^ Had she quite recovered from her 
—had she been taking care of herself V* with 
[lat anxious sincerity which marks a genuine 
tion. 

it these ebullitions of emotion were soon re- 
aed. As if with a sudden recollection, he 
ne grave and taciturn, and very soon after tea 
3d to Mr. Henley's study, where he remained 
le rest of the evening. 

hatever were the motive for this conduct, it 
much perplexed and disturbed Eliza. Some- 
( she ascribed it to that inveterate habit of 
lenial which appeared to regulate all his ac- 
; and a person always influenced by so severe 
repelling a principle could not be otherwise 
very disagreeable. She was very much in- 
i, therefore, to find fault with him on that 
and still more so if, on the other hand, as 
ilmost believed, the power of her attractions 
not so great as she had ima^ned, — ^and he 
i it no task of difficulty to relmquisli the op- 
nity he had of spending the evening with her, 
go very quietly, and happUy, " and prefer- 
:»o," she mentally continued, '' to write or to 
some sermon for to-morrow." 
i^ell, it did not signify to her — ^how silly it was 
nk about it I" — and she half-emiled — and sat 



down to her work, and began to consider whether 
Mr. Waldegrave, in Mortimer's place, would act 
as he did. 

In alternate ruminations upon Waldegrave and 
Mortimer, she passed the remainder of the even- 
ing, and great part of the night, for the subject 
stUl occupied her long after she sought her pil- 
low. 

On the following day she went to church. This 
she had generally been in the habit of doing on a 
Sunday, though as an act of propriety rather than 
of real devotion. Mr. Henley was a very good 
man, and gave them very good sermons. In the 
opinion of the greater part of his congregation, they 
were excellent sermons — and Eliza, when called 
upon for her opinion of their merits, gave it, with- 
out hesitation, in their favour ; but it was with 
nearly the same feeling with which she would have 
assented to the truths of the multiplication-table. 

But since Mortimer had officiated for his uncle, 
the case was altered. She now went to church, 
not only with feelings of less indifference, but with 
those of growing devotion. There was something 
in Mortimer, when engaged in his sacred function, 
that interested at once the heart and the under- 
standing ; especially of those who, like Eliza, knew 
that his life was one continued illustration of the 
doctrines he taught. There was such an earnest^ 
impressive sincerity In his maimer of performing 
the duties of his office, as made its way to the 
hearts of the most insensible, and compelled them 
to consider the merits of the cause that could awa- 
ken such genuine and fervent zeal. Till she heard 
him, Eliza could scarcely be said to have thought 
of that cause at all ; but now it very frequently 
occupied her mind. 

Like most persons of warm and enthusiastic ima- 
gination, she deeply felt the want of some more 
sublime and animating principle than this world, 
with all its fascinations, can inspire. But she, who 
has said every thing that pertains to sentiment, 
better than any one else, she, who doubtless felt in 
her inmost soul the justice of her remark, Madame 
de Sta^, has told us, that ** Divine aid is entirely 
necessary, when our thoughts and sentiments are 
out of the circle of common life ! — Distinguished 
minds stand particularly in need of supernatural 
protection." 

Already yielding to the rising influence of reli- 
gion, and, from recent circumstances, more than 
usually interested in Mortimer, Eliza was this day 
powerfully affected by the discourse he deliver^, 
though it was upon a trite and exhausted subject. 
The sorrows and disappointmenta of life, indeed, 
are facts which require no argument to support 
them. It must have been on account of that 
strange prognosticatine faculty of disceming misery 
in her future lot, and that promptness to assimilate 
with general remarks upon misfortune a particular 
description of her own individual fate, which so emi- 
nently characterized Eliza. It must have been on 
this account, or on some other, that the fact turned 
out to be, that on this occasion the words of the 
preacher were found to sink so deeply into her 
heart, as to affect her even to tears. 

There was no art of rhetoric — no flourish of ora- 
tory — nothing in his style but the graces of simpli- 
city and truth. Having spoken of the instability of 
life, — the mockery of its illusions, its unreal pro- 
mises, and its vain delights, ho thus went on : — 
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^ Had we no other monition — had the voice of 
the Deity been silent, the immortal destiny of man 
would testify itself in his sufferings. 

^ Why do we suffer ! why are our natural hopes 
frustrated, our best-founded expectations deceived ! 
Why should the mother, as she hangs over her in- 
fant, anticipating the lapse of time, and already 
beholding him, a youth — ^a man — in his turn her 
protector, and requiting those anxious cares which 
she now lavishes upon him ; why should death, or, 
worse than death, filial ingratitude, disappoint here- 
after these fond expectations ? 

" Why should the dreams of youth be only 
dreams ! Why should disappointment so often 
blight the hope that Nature inspires ! And why 
should Nature have given to us that beautiful fa- 
culty, which, like Noah's dove, vainly searches for 
a resting-place 1 

^ Is it not that the fond expecting heart, allowed 
to flutter for a time over the expanse of terrestrial 
joys, may, through disappointment and suffering, 
at last be prevailed upon to return to that ark of 
refuge, where alone it can repose in security I 

^ The mere moralist believes that such may be 
the case. But the Christian knows it. He who 
cannot deceive has called to his compassionate arms 
the sorrowful and the unfortunate. 'Come unto 
me,' he says, 'all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.' He, too, has told 
us that those who mourn are blessed, for they shall 
be comforted. 

''Too surely, indeed, has he prophesied to us 
that in the world we shall have tribulation — but 
still we are to be of good cheer." 

So persuasive, so eloquent were the melodious 
tones of Mortimer's voice, that it seemed to her 
indeed as if 

** Truths'divhie came mended from that tongue." 

Never had Eliza listened to him with such wrapt 
attention. Her eyes were rivetted upon him ; — 
now suffused with tears at the sorrows he pour- 
trayed, and now animated with the immortal hope 
which his words inspired. He stood before her as 
a superior being ; as the messenger of comfort to 
her from her God ; and her heart acknowledged 
for him a sentiment almost of reverence. 

Her enthusiasm was too highly wrought to sub- 
side with its exciting cause. Silently she returned 
home from church with Louisa, and then imme- 
diately quitting her, she retired to her own room to 
think upon Mortimer. No idea of Mr. Waldegrave 
tempered the fervour with which her imagination 
represented his piety, his virtues, and his attach- 
ment to her. Her heart was, at this moment, ele- 
vated &r above the idea of a mere fashionable man. 
For the first time since she had known of it, she 
considered the affection of Mortimer as really 
valuable and worthy of being encouraged. She 
really believed that she could be happy with him. 

This belief almost amounted to conviction by the 
close of the day, for Mortimer relaxed his reserve 
so £&r as to pass the evening with her, to read to 
her, to sing several of Handel's duets with her, 
and he contrived continually to pay her those silent 
but irresistible attentions, which take the heart 
before it can be aware that it is in danger. 

By the next morning, indeed, there was a slight 
abatement of entbuBiasm in her sentiments. A 



volume of Madame du Deffand, with her cleva 
sallies and brilliant turns of thought, had given 
another direction to her ideas. 

She had been reading for some time alone in the 
parlour, for Louisa was gone out, when Mortimer 
entered the room ; upon which she laid aside her 
book, but with an expressive sieh which intimated 
that it was reluctantly relinquiuied. 

" I beg I may not interrupt you," said he ; ** I 
merely came to seek Louisa ;" and he was about to 
retire, but Eliza requested him to stay. 

" You are come very opportunely," said she, ''to 
compel me to lay aside a book, which I never know 
how to put out of my hands when once I take it 
up." 

"You excite my curiosity so powerfully," he 
replied, " that you must excuse my impertinence 
in wishing to satisfy it." And as she looked assent, 
he openea the volume. 

" Madame du Deffand's letters !" be continued, 
glancing at the title-page. " Nay, then, I have no 
reluctance whatever to stay, if, by doing so, I pre- 
vent the prosecution of studies like these." 

He smiled as he spoke, but still he seemed in 
earnest in what he said. 

" Well, I really believe myself," said Eliza, 
laughing, " that the book does me no good. But 
then it is so charming ! — Those French people, 
with their memoirs, and their letters, and their Ixm 
mots, are altogether quite irresistible ; we certainly 
have nothing at all like it, Mr. Durand." 

" And long may we retain the proud distinction !" 
he replied, with energy. " It is true that we are 
deficient in that species of polite literature for which 
France is so eminent. We have not materials for 
it. Our straightforward English sense, our honest 
matter-of-fact proceedings, the virtue of our women, 
and the integrity of our men, present insuperable 
difficulties to that art of graceful trifling which 
constitutes its principal charm." 

" We are, to be sure, a most respectable, worthy, 
hum-drum sort of people," said she, with an ansh 
smile. 

^ "I will even admit that we should be so stigma- 
tized," he replied, " if it be hum-drum, as you call 
it, to have a round of daily duties to perform, a 
home to retire to after they are performed ; fami- 
lies and friends to love us, and to rejoice at our ap- 
proach ; hearts and hands for the services of others, 
and principle and sense to guide us in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs,— domestic ties ; — " 

" Oh, this is all extremely viUuable," interrupted 
Eliza ; " but wit has its charms, for all that." 

" Unquestionably ; but not when it is purchased 
at the expense of all that is dignified and praise- 
worthy." 

" Surely you are too severe," she replied ; "be- 
sides, I verily believe you are not speaking from 
your own conviction ; you are taking up the opi- 
nion of some of those methodistical books you read ; 
Bowdler, or Mrs. More, or some of those people," 
and she laughed. 

" Some of those people you speak of," he replied 
with gravity, " are to be accounted amongst our 
national blessings. It is owing, perhaps, in no tri- 
fling degree, to the writings of Mrs. More (who, if 
considered as a Christian, a woman, or a writer, is 
one of the highest ornaments of human nature), 
that we are what we are." He paused a little while, 
^ but soon Vf ent on V{\\5ft. tkxmiVv e^cnv^^txiess : " My 
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lear Miss Rivers, suffer me, as a friend, to caution 
yrou how you mention so venerated a name as that 
)f Hannah More with the least appearance of ridi- 
cule. To one who knows you so well as I do, it is 
9f little consequence, because the gaiety of your dis- 
position accounts for many hasty sentiments, which 
I asB. sure can never proceed from either your head 
or your heart ; but to those who were strangers to 
your merits, the slightest unguarded expression of 
any thing like contempt for such a woman as Mrs. 
More, would be liable to inspire an opinion of you 
very much in opposition to that which you ought to 
receive from every one." 

Eliza coloured with momentary irritation at the 
frankness of this address. He instantly per- 
ceived it. 

^ I am afraid I am too unceremonious," said he ; 
'< indeed I know that I am." 

^ Oh ! no, no, not in the least," said she, hastily 
interrupting him. ^ In five minutes I should see 
the justice of all you have said. In fact, I do now 
&t this moment. I assure you I would not com- 
promise my understanding so far as seriously to 
gpeak with disrespect of such a woman as Mrs. 
, More." 

1 " I am sure you would not," he replied, with a 
gratified smile, " I am very sure you would not. 
Oh ! Miss Rivers, contrast her life with that of this 
brilliant Frenchwoman, — this accomplished Ma- 
dame da Deffand. Contemplate them both as 
having reached that period of existence, when life 
has nothing more to offer ; but when all its habits, 
and feeling and pursuits ai'e brought to a severe 
and final test ; and, thus considered, which, think 
you, reflects upon her nation and her sex the highest 
honour f 

''But we must not thus rigidly consider poor 
Hadame du Deffand. We must make allowances 
for the times in which she lived — her infirmities — 
and her great misfortune of blindness, which threw 
her upon society for every resource of comfort and 
amusement. Surely her many pathetic descriptions 
of her wretched feelings ought to disarm severity, 
if they did not excite compassion. I can hardly 
read them without tears. I fell upon a few lines 
just now : — * I am very unhappy,* she says, to 
Horace Walpole. 'I cannot describe to you my 
state, but in saying, that I feel the want of dying, 
as one feels the want of sleep.' " 

''It always must be an affecting sight," he re- 
plied, " to view old age destitute <if ail that can 
make it respectable or mteresting. The complaints 
(tf this miserable woman excite pain, indeed, but 
with me it is a pain that borders upon horror, and 
which occasions any sensation rather than that of 
tenderness for the cause of it." 

" I am afraid you are a little" — she paused a 
moment ere she added, " a lUUe hard-hearted." 

"I hope not," he replied. "I cannot call it 
hard-heiurted to have but little toleration for the 
murmurs of aged infidelity ; for the impious repin- 
ings of a woman, who, in the course of a long-ex- 
tended life, and in the exercise of a most uncom- 
monly acute and vigorous understanding, never 
appears to have nurtured one religious feeling, or to 
have entertained an idea that there might be a be- 
nevolent Grovemor of the universe. If her heart 
had not been occupied, as it most undoubtedly was, 
with passions the most rancorous and selfish, the 
very force and power of her own mind must have 



inspired her with momentary fits of enthusiasm, — 
it must occasionally have elevated her above the 
frivolous and vicious people with whom she asso- 
ciated, and compelled her sometimes to imagine that 
she was created for nobler purposes." 

" And what are all these murmurs and complaints 
that displease you so much," said Eliza, " but the 
aspirings of a superior mind, conscious and ashamed 
of its grovelling pursuits, and only lamenting to be 
so fettered and enchained by them 1" 

•" I call them rather the overflowings of intense 
selfishness," he replied. " I remember a passage in 
one of her letters, written, we must observe, at the 
close of more than fourscore years of existence, 
during which, it is but reasonable to infer, she must 
have been the subject of many signal interferences 
of Providence, certainly in the case of being herself 
spared to repentance, when many of her associates 
in iniquity were suddenly snatched away, this 
wretched infidel thus expresses herself : — ' I am 
always indignant at the injustice of making us to 
be bom without our consent, — and of making us 
grow old in spite of ourselves. A fine present is 
life, when accompanied with such sufferings !* " 

" You select from the very worst side of the 
question," said Eliza : " is there nothing to be said 
for the frankness, the artlessness of her character, 
and the warmth and sincerity of her friendship for 
the accomplished person to whom these letters were 
addressed 1" 

" I admit that she vras natural in her feelings," 
he replied ; " her abhorrence of affectation is one 
of her principal merits, — ^and her regard for Wal- 
pole I believe was sincere ; though, if she had any 
self-respectability to preserve, she would hardly have 
expressed it to him in terms of such preposterous 
warmth as to call for his repeated reproof. Of the 
general steadiness of her friendship we have ample 
cause to doubt. Excepting Walpole, she seems to 
have loved no one, but to have kept up her con- 
nexions from motives of self-interest, and to save 
herself from the horrors of solitude and reflection. 
Of her utter heartlessness, there is a most illus- 
trious specimen in her notice of the death of Vol- 
taire ; a man whose splendid talents, one would 
suppose, ought to have made him sufiiciently inter- 
esting to inspire her with something Uke a moral 
reflection, — something approaching to a tributary 
sigh to his memory. Instead of which, her mention 
of the departure of this extraordinary person, with 
whom she lived in habits of intimacy and cor- 
respondence, is, if I remember right, tagged to the 
end of one of her letters to Walpole, as a thing that 
had almost escaped her memory ; and after being 
introduced with ' / forgot to tell you, the mere 
literal fact is told in a few words, and there is an 
end of it." 

Eliza, a little puzzled to know what to oppose to 
his remarks, could only smile, and repeat, " that he 
was too severe, — ^and I hope you will thii^ so your- 
self," she continued, " when I assure you that, to 
me, the principal attraction of these letters lies in 
the great similarity of feeling, upon many occasions, 
which I discover between this unfortunate woman 
and myself." 

" Yourself I " he repeated, in a voice of horror — 
" My dear Miss Rivers, what can have misled you 
to form such a notion ! Are you i*epining, selfish, 
and an infidel V* 

" An infidel, I bless Grod, I am not ; nor, I hope, 
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ever ean be ; bat often deyoured with ennui, op- 
pressed with the burden of existence, distasteful to 
myself and to others, I too certainly am. And 
shall I be the person to judge with Bererity an 
unhappy creature, in whose vapourish and despond- 
ing feelings I trace but too much resemblance to 
my own !" 

^ It is nothing but an imaginary resemblance," 
he replied ; '^ I could not endure to believe it real. 
Believe me. Miss Rivers, I should very impatiently 
have suffered any other person to point it out to 
me." 

Eliza smiled, as the only method of avoiding to 
see the deep and earnest interest which his words, 
and still more his manner, implied that he felt 
for her. 

Conscious, however, that lus eyes were fixed upon 
her, she became a litUe embarrassed, particularly 
as she could think of nothing to say to interrupt the 
silence he maintained. 

At last she rose, and was goin^ to make an ex- 
cuse for leaving him, but he detamed her by sud- 
denly, though with the utmost respect, taking her 
hand. 

*' I wish I might presume to advise," said he. 
** I wish I had influence enough with you to prevail 
upon you to relinquish this dangerous reading ; or, 
if not, will you permit me to place in your hands, as 
an antidote to these volumes, a correspondence, less 
brilliant indeed, but far more valuable, in all that 
is really valuable. If you will wait one minute, I 
will fetch the books." 

He soon returned, bringing with him the letters 
of Mrs. Carter and Miss Talbot ; which, on her 
saying that she had never read, he begged of her 
to peruse. 

" I warn you," said he, " beforehand, that you 
must not expect to find in them those flashes of 
wit, those delicate strokes of satire, and all that 
matchless grace, with which the French, and the 
French onfy, know how to adorn every thing ; but 
you will meet with plain English sense, — virtuous, 
and not trite or conunon sentiments ; and many 
useful, if not profound observations upon life. You 
may contrast, if you please, the pious hope of im- 
mortality, which, after an existence of virtue, gave 
to the death-bed of one of these ladies a sort of joy 
not to be described, with the comfortless despond- 
ency of Madame du Deffand. You may " 

but seeing Louisa enter the room, he checked what 
he was going to say, and only added, *^ But I leave 
it to your own good sense to make what application, 
or draw what inferences you please, from the con- 
tents of these volumes," and then, rather hastily, 
he withdrew. 

Some emotion or other flushed Louisa's usually 
pallid countenance, as she entered the room. But 
soon subsiding, without any inquiry as to what had 
passed, or wlukt was the meaning of the four vo- 
lumes Mortimer had just put into the hands of 
Eliza, she quietly alluded to some family concerns 
of a trivial nature, and finished by asking Eliza 
^ If she would like to take a walk 1" 
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Eliza read with much attention the letters that 
Mortimer had recommended to her perusal. At 



first she entered upon her employment without 
mat interest in it, and rather as a compUment to 
him, than an occupation from which she proposed 
to herself much pleasure. 

Her mind, pampered with the high-seasoned 
delicacies of French literature, had very little 
relish for the plain fare of wholesome substantisl 
sentiment 

But intrinsic merit will make its way, and in- 
umph over prejudice itself, provided, indeed, that 
prejudice has not taken root in a weak or super- 
ficial mind ; for then, no effort to eradicate it ean 
reasonably be expected to succeed. 

She had read but a little way when she found 
herself pleased — then by some sensible olraervation 
called upon to reflect — and not unfrequentiy by 
some pencilled remark of Mortimer's, drawn to 
compare her taste with his ; and as it appeared 
that they generally coincided in their opinion, the 
perusal of IJiese volumes, at the same time that they 
made her better acquainted with his general senti- 
ments, inspired her with that re^rd for him 
which a sympathy of taste might be expected to 
produce. 

Already prepossessed in his favour by knowing 
herself the object of his affection, though highly ap- 
proving the sense of the text, she found more in- 
terest in the annotations in the margin. Many of 
them were particulariy expressive of his habits of 
tliinking, and especially of that approbation of self- 
controtu which his whole conduct indicated that he 
felt. 

*' Beautiful and very just /" his pencil had decided 
the followmg paragraph to be, and Eliza's sighing 
heart testified acquiescence with his remark : 

'' Surely there is more need of moderating and 
i*egulating, than heightening these dispositions 
which are so liable to run wild ! Partial fondness^ 
misplaced trust, vain hopes, bitter disappointment^ 
endless anxieties, comfortless sorrows, sometimes 
resentment towards others, sometimes utter de- 
spondency in ourselves, pretty surely follow these 
unhappy errors. Let the highest affection be fixed 
above thia world, and every other will rise in just 
proportion, and the harmony of life will be com- 
plete." 

Sometimes her vanity suggested that some idea 
of herself had prompted his observation. Once, 
indeed, she had no doubt of it ; for having read— 

^' To centre all our joys and hopes, all our fean 
and anxieties in any human object, so as to make 
the happiness of our lives to depend solely or chiefly 
upon that ; to raise our affections to their utmost 
height ; to add to them all the heightenings of ima- 
gination, and to fix all this in a faury world of our 
own, — this is surely to put one's self in a state of 
mind very unsuitable to the orders of Providence, 
the nature of this world, and its short-lived inha- 
bitants." — She perceived that he had remarked 
upon it, — ** It is unquestionably as sinfid as impn- 
dent ; but alas ! " 

Nothing less than a strong but misplaced attach- 
ment comd have inspired him with this sort of 
assent to this sentiment. And whom did he love 
but herself I — treason suggested that he might have 
been attached before she knew him : — ^but it was 
not likely ; — and, besides, the remark must have 
been made hitely, for she remembered to have | 
heard him say, he had read the books for the fiist 
time since he came to the Rectory. 
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It was of her, then, that he thought, when that 
expressiye ^ o^/" fell from his pencil ; — and she 
kud down the hook to ruminate upon him. 

" Surely," she asked herself, '^ surely I could be 
happy witii Mortimer! — A man of sense — and 
taste — a man of principle and understanding — a 
religious man — a man so entirely qualified by na- 
ture, and education, and habit, to be a friend and 
counsellor to me, — who have none — and who so 
often stand in need of both ;" — and she sighed : — 
then, after a few minutes' pause, — " 1 really think 
I could be happy with him !" — She repeated — ^ I 
really think if he were to propose to me, I should 
accept him." 

It was the first time she had advanced any thing 
fike so far in his favour ; but having done so, she 
even went a step further, and began to consider 
whether Mortimer had it in his power to think 
of marriage ; and to calculate upon his views and 
prospects. 

He was certidnly not, by any means, what is 
ecnnmonly called ^ a good match ;" nor was there, 
in the proqiect of a connexion with him, a reason- 
able hope of gratifying any penchant for ''pomp 
and circumstance," which she might entertain. 
But this was not Eliza's weak side. Yet, although 
she did not covet the vanities of life, she had sense 
enough to desire such a share of its advantages, as 
would enable her at all times to live in an easy, 
and even elegant manner. 

** This," she thought, ^ might be the case, were 
she to marry Mortimer. He had not, it was true, 
any thing in possession ; but he had learning, and 
fiune at his university, he had evidently great 
talents. He had a warm friend and an able patron 

in the Bishop of C . It was impossible to have 

better interest than he had." 

Thus led on from thought to thought, Eliza was 
mrprised to find, when roused from her reverie, 
the lengths she had gone in his behalf. 

''But it is really very idle to think so much 
about him," said she, starting from her chair; 
**l dare say his self-command will soon enable 
him to forget me, and there is an end of the mat- 
ter." 

It happened about this time that Mortimer re- 
ceived a letter from the Bishop, appointing him 
his chaplain : a piece of intelligence which he com- 
monieated to the family party as they were one 
morning assembled at breakfast. 

When congratulations had been given and re- 
ceived, Mr. Henley inquired of Mortimer, " if he 
had no idea of marrying, upon the strength of his 
new dignity ! To be preferred and married, you 
know,*' said he, " is, generally speaking, one and the 
aame thing wiUi a young clergyman." 

** I believe. Sir, I must wait for some more solid 
preferment, before I venture to encourage any 
hopes of marrying," replied he. 

He spoke so decidedly, so much as if he had 
never entertained a serious thought upon the sub- 
ject, that Eliza internally smiled at the useless 
■olieitade she had given herself about accepting 
hinu Whatever were his sentiments for her, she 
kit persuaded, from his manner, that he had not 
the most distant idea of their leading him to make 
her a serious proposal / 

Under this conviction she soon resumed the 
gaiety which was usual to her, though some feeling, 
not quite so strong as disappointment, but nearly 



allied to it, made it something of an effort to appear 
in high spirits. 

But her pride was more wounded than her heart, 
if indeed there was any wound in the case, which 
was doubtful. 

Determined not to appear in the least sorry 
to part with him, she heard him speak of set- 
ting off that morning to visit his mother without 
any diminution of cheerfulness, but, if possible, 
with increased animation. She even urged his 

going, when, evidently reluctant to do so, he walked 
■om window to window, and thought it would rain, 
and believed he should put it off a few days, and 
would write to his mother instead. 

" Surely it would be more kind to go and tell her 
in person of what has befallen you," said she ; 
" and, moreover these little absences of yours 
have their advantage, Mr. Mortimer. They make 
you a sort of novelty to us, when you come back. 
People are apt to set rather tired of one another 
when they live togeuer for ever." 

She spoke this in joke, but it seemed to be any 
thing but a joke to him to whom it was addressed. 

He said nothing, however ; but by gravely making 
her a slight bow, implied that he acquiesced in her 
remark, and very soon left the room. 

Eliza saw she had given him pain, and would 
very gladly, if possible, have recalled her ill-timed 
jest ; but it was her case never to understand the 
effects of her follies till after they were com- 
mitted. 

She scarcely thought he would take her advice, 
and go ; and certainly she did not wish that he 
should ; for whether she liked him sufficiently well 
to marry him, or not, it was perfectly clear to her 
that she preferred his society to that of any one 
else around her. 

More than an hour elapsed after breakfast, and 
neither seeing nor hearing any thing of him, she 
began to think he was really gone ; and, under the 
idea that they had parted in an uncomfortable 
manner, she was getting very much vexed, and was 
on the point of seeking Louisa to hear some tidings 
of him, when he entered the room, equipped for 
travelling. 

" I came to wish you good morning. Miss Rivers," 
said he, with a cold politeness, very different from 
the easy, pleasant kind of intimacy which had lately 
subsisted between them. 

" So you really are determined to go 1" 

He bowed an affirmative, and then repeating 
once more his formal " good morning," was hasten- 
ing away, as if glad to finish a necessary but un- 
pleasant task. 

But Eliza, willing to atone for the pain she might 
have given him, and not enduring to be treated in 
this ceremonious stile, extended her hand to him. 
" Do, for heaven's sake," said she, laughing, " have 
done with all this bowing, English formality. You 
put me in mind of poor Corinna's observation upon 
the cold-hearted ceremony of our people in address- 
ing one another : ' I could not recollect,' says she, 
' without emotion, the benignant expressions of my 
country — * cara carisdma /' I would say to myself 
sometimes, when walking alone (that is here, you 
know, in this tonUtre England, Mr. Mortimer) to 
imitate the amicable way in which you are accosted 
by the Italians.' " 

"And do you think," said he, suddenly inter- 
rupting her, by taking bsc VvbxA ^w^ «Bk.>sss^N2asi- 
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sity that startled her, ** do you think that I coald 
not willingly addreso you in this style, if I dare 1 
From whose lips could those tender words come 
with such ardent sincerity as mine 1 Oh ! cara carii- 
sima!" he continued, fervently pressing her hand 
between both his own. But it was the enthusiasm 
of a moment only ; almost immediately surmount- 
ing it, he relinquished her hand, and nastily with- 
drew. 

Nothing could exceed the emotion of Eliza, at 
this abrupt and unexpected declaration of attach- 
ment 

It was true she knew that she was beloved ; but 
having just persuaded herself that the passion she 
had inspired was never intended to be acknow- 
ledged, she was ill prepared to receive, without 
much agitation, so asdent an avowal of it 

The next thing that occurred to her was, that it 
certainly never would have been avowed at all, if 
she had not in a manner extracted it, by what ^e 
had herself said. It was in vain that she assured 
herself, with great truth, over and over again, that 
she had no idea of drawing such a reply from Mor- 
timer. He could not possibly know the innocence 
of her thoughts upon Uie subject ; and it was much 
more likely he should suppose, that her bringing in 
a quotation which had nothing to do with the matter 
was a coquetish contrivance, to elicit from him 
some acknowledgment of affection, than that he 
would consider it, as it really was, merely giving 
words to her ideas. 

She tormented herself in this manner half the 
morning. Nothing could shake from her the dis- 
tracting thought with which her cruel imagination 
had furnished her. One thing was clear enough to 
her, that with whatever sentiments of affection and 
respect she had hitherto inspired him, they would 
very soon yield to the contempt that he must feel 
for her, when, in the calm moment of reflection, he 
regretted the impulse that had led him to make 
such an impetuous declaration, and traced it, no 
doubt, to her coquetry and artifice. 

Thus haunted widi the phantom of her own 
creation, she wandered about the garden, not 
knowing what to do with herself ; and at last, list- 
less and miserable, she turned into the summer- 
house, and taking up a book, she tried to compel 
herself to attend to it 

But in vain. She read a few pages, she could 
not tell what they were about She looked back 
to see — ^then she went on again, with as little suc- 
cess as before. At length, quite wearied, she 
threw away her book, and with her head leaning 
on her hands that were clasped upon the table, she 
continued in so profound a reverie, that she was 
not sensible of the presence of any other person, 
till a deep and tremulous sigh made her start with 
surprise. 

But how was that surprise increased, when, be- 
hind her chair, she perceived the object of her 
thoughts — Mortimer himself, mute and motionless ; 
but with a countenance, every feature of which was 
agonized with emotion. 

Agitated by distress and confusion, she could 
scarcely pronounce his name, or intelligibly ex- 
press her surprise at his unexpected appearance. 

" Why are you here I why did you return V she 
faintly inquired. 

** Because I am weak, irresolute, contemptible !" 
he exclaimed. ^ But all is over, all is past ; my 



secret is revealed to you ; and, doubtlees, I am 
despised ! Despised by Miss Rivers ! for whose 
esteem and regard I could be content to lay down 
my life I" 

He turned away, as if intending to leave her, but 
almost inunediately returning, he mistily approadied, 
and taking her hand, he fervently pressed it between 
both his ; while he looked upon her, for some mo- 
ments, witli an expression of tenderness and dejec- 
tion, which seemed to implore her not to treat his 
passion with contempt or unldndness. 

Inexpressibly affected, Eliza returned the pres- 
sure of his hand. She laboured to speak to him, 
but doubt and difficulty embarrassed her. She 
could articulate nothing but ** what can I do ? what 
can I say to comfort you !" 

^ Say that you forgive me, dear Miss Riven ! 
Say that you will still be what you ham been to 
me ! Deny me not the charm of your society ; 
your talents ; your music — I ask but this — ^buttluB) 
Eliza !" 

With a vehemence of entreaty, overwhehning, 
irresistible, he cast himself at her feet 

*' Oh I Mr. Durand," she exclaimed, ^ I beseedi 
you to rise. All that can be done for your happi- 
ness, consistently with mine, I promise you to do. 
But this subject is so unexpected ; give me hot 
time — I can say no more." 

'* But time I but time !" he repeated ; his whole 
countenance instantaneously changed from an ex- 
pression of despair to that of hope and expecta- 
tion : *' And do you not cast me from you. Miss 
Rivers ! Do you even pause as to the rejection of 
a suit so lowly, so unworthy of your talents and de- 
serts f But, beware ; in mercy to me, beware of 
what you do ! I can support the certainty of 
despair : for I shall still be near you ! I shiUl still 
look upon you I I shall still hear the sound of your 
voice ! But once to have felt the enchanting nage 
of binding my fate to yours — this to have felt, and 
this to renounce, I could not bear and live ! — my 
heart would break beneath the effort to forget you f 
Visibly distressedand undetermined, Eliza paused 
in her reply to this impassioned speech ; which 
Durand observing, in a gentler tone, and in cahner 
accents, he besought her forgiveness for the uneasi- 
ness he occasioned her. ^ Heaven is my witness," 
said he, "how fervently my heart is devoted to 
you ; but my happiness shall ever be subservient to 
yours. Do you desire me to leave you 1 Do you 
wish me gone 1" 
" I do, indeed, most earnestly desire it." 
" You shall be obeyed — let me but dwell upon 
those words of hope, * give me but time : ' did you 
not say so, dearest Eliza ?" 

" I did, I repeat it ; — now leave me." 
He rose, and ardently pressing her hand to his 
lips, was gone in a moment. 

The whole scene in all its circumstances was so 
abrupt and extraordinary, that it wore the appear- 
ance of a dream rather than a reality. It was not 
till some time had elapsed that Eliza could so com- 
pose her excited feelings as to understand what had 
just passed ; and not till she had been many bonis 
in the solitude and retirement of her own chamb^i 
did she attempt to reason or decide upon the con- 
duct she meant to pursue. To accept, or to re- 
nounce him, was in either case a matter of infinite 
debate and doubt, and balanced very equally by 
good sense — entire approbation of him, his tastes, 
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habits, and pursuits, on one side ; and a slight dis- 
taste to fettering herself with an engagement, toge- 
ther with a scarcely defined, but fluttering recollec- 
tion of Mr. Waldegrave, on the other. 

This last consideration, however, she immediately 
discarded, not caring to acknowledge herself so 
weak as to be influenced by it in the slightest 
degree. So uncertain was the chance of their ever 
meeting again, and so improbable even if they did, 
that circumstances should bring them sufficiently 
together ; that it looked too much like childish- 
ness and folly to dwell, for a moment, on such a 
eoQtingency. 

Whde she was walking up and down in her 
apartment in a paroxysm of indecision, some one 
tapped at the door. It was her maid, who brought 
her a letter ^ with Mr. Durand's respects." She 
opened it, and read as follows : 

^ I feel that I have given you uneasiness, dear 
Miss Rivers ; I fear that I have too precipitately 
trespassed upon your happiness. It is a poor ex- 
cuse to say that I was surprised by the impulse of 
the moment into a declaration so abrupt, so incon- 
sistent with the delicacy and respect which is justly 
dae to you. I had not believed myself to be so 
much the slave of passion ; for I have hitherto 
been a stranger to that which now absorbs me 
wholly ; nor was it till very lately, that I discovered 
how unperceptibly my admiration of your beauty 
and acquirements had glided into an attachment. 
In the conviction that I had nothing but a devoted 
heart to offer you, and in the belief of your perfect 
indifference to me, I laboured to reduce my feelings 
to the cabnness of friendship. It was, as indeed I 
feared it would be, a vain effort. I am not naturally 
sosceptible of hasty impi*essious ; but when they 
are made, they are conunonly deep and lasting. 
Finding it impossible in your presence to maintain 
the conflict between duty and inclination, I this 
morning determined to return home for a few days, 
with the ostensible view of acquainting my mother 
with the Bishop's kindness, but with the real one 
of fortifying my resolutions by a temporary absence 
from you. But, Eliza, how despotic is your in- 
flooioe over me ! I wandered a few miles, in 
every direction but that which was to carry me 
from you. I asked myself r^eatedly, why I should 
thus renounce the happiness of my existence 1 
Without any determined intention of risking my 
fiite by a full acknowledgment of my sentiments 
for you, I yet thought it possible something might 
lead me to do so. I felt as if it were impossible for 
me any longer to support the suspense that nuide 
me so wretdied. I had already, in parting with 
you this morning, betrayed myself too far. 

** * I will return to her, at all events,' I said. 
Never did my heart feel so light, so elated, as when 
I retraced my way to the R^tory ! ' I shall see 
her agam. ;' I repeated. — You were the first object 
I sought on my arrival. I found you in the sum- 
mer-house — and there, Eliza, berore I considered 
of any thing, I found myself declaring'the cherished 
secret of my heart Still had I scarcely a hope 
that you would listen to me. A crowd of vague 
emotions overpowered me, and nothing was dis- 
tinctly present to me but the idea that you would 
reyee^ and despise me. But, Eliza, when I saw 
you hesitate, what a revulsion of feeling took pos- 
session of my soul ! Is it wondei*ful that under 
the impresEuon of hope so new, so unexpected, I 



gave way to the transports it excited ! Oh ! no, 
no ! — it was natural, it was irresistible — it could 
not be restrained. But how have I wandered from 
my purpose 1 I expected that a few lines would com- 
prise all I had to say, yet — writing to Eliza, how 
could they be few ! 

^ I leave you for a short time ; and, in pursuance 
of my origmal plan, shall return home for a few 
days. I leave you, because I would not importune 
you ; and because I earnestly desire that in a case 
of this importance your judgment should be per- 
fectly unbiassed. Else, could I spare to dwell 
upon the rapture that would fill my heart should 
your decision be propitious to me! — But, Eliza, 
your happiness is dearer, far dearer to me than my 
own. Think only of that ; and if, upon mature 
deliberation, there should appear to you a blessed 
possibility of its being increased by a union with 
me, it shall be the occupation, as it will be the de- 
light of my life, to prove to you how fervently you 
are beloved by 

" Mortimer Durand." 

The generous nature of his attachment, which 
this letter strongly pourtrayed, especially where he 
spoke of leaving her, that she might be unbiassed 
in her decision by his solicitations, made a powerful 
impression in his favour on Eliza's mind. But her 
harassed faculties were exhausted, and really stood 
in need of repose. As his absence relieved her 
from a load of embarrassment, she determined to 
dismiss the subject for the remainder of the day. 

She was surprised to find no remark made by 
Louisa or Mr. Henley, upon Mortimer's re-appear- 
ance in the morning. It was possible, though not 
very probable, that they might not have seen or 
heard of it ; but she rather imagined that a remote 
suspicion of the truth was in the minds of both of 
them. 

At all events, she was very glad to be spared the 
necessity of speaking of him, toll her mind was in a 
state of greater composure. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



It was a sentiment of prudence, rather than of love, 
that, after a deliberation of some days, induced 
Eliza to incline to the acceptance of Mortimer's 
proposals. She knew that she was not passionately 
attached to him : not by any means so much at- 
tached to him as he was to her ; but she had sense 
enough to believe that the value and regard she 
felt for his domestic virtues, his cultivated mind, 
and the increasing interest she took in his society, 
would prove of a more permanent duration, and 
afford a more stable foundation for connubial bliss, 
than an extravagant passion. 

In all cases of attachment she believed there was 
a preponderance of love on one side ; and there 
could be no doubt that it would be more desirable 
that it should exist on the part of the man. In 
short, nothing could be more prudent, more sen- 
sible, more well-judging, than Eliza in this case ; 
for, when uninfluenced by passion, few young per- 
sons had more felicity in penetrating and deciding 
upon the merits of a question. 

There was an alternative, indeed, which she 
would have preferred to a poritwe engagement 'with 
Durand ; and that was a condUionm one. She 
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would have wished to postpone binding herself by 
an absolate promise to accept him, till the expira- 
tion of a certain time had given a trial to the 
stability of affection on both sides. But she knew 
very well, that such conditional treaties are tanta- 
mount to a positive decision, as they leave very Httle 
power of retreat to any honourable mind, and verv 
frequently pave the way to a good deal of reproach 
and dissatisfaction. 

To the still peacefulness of domestic life, then, 
with Mortimer, the pious, the virtuous Mortimer, 
for her companion, she bent her future hopes ; and 
in the entire approval of her better judgment, she 
determined to signify her sentiments to him in 
writing. 

Previously, however, to this measure, she con- 
sidered it but due to Louisa to make her ac- 
quainted with what had passed. Independently of 
her relationship to Mortimer, there was something 
in her gentleness of character which assimilated 
wonderfully well with the calm statement of her own 
feelings on the occasion, which Eliza intended to 
make her, and rendered her, in every point of view, 
a more suitable confidante on this subject than her 
friend, Miss Brooke. 

Indeed, there was such a delicacy, such a purity 
of feeUng in the sentiments of Mortimer, that she 
would have shielded them with a kind of reverence 
from the babbling discussion of Lady Delville or 
Sophia. She rejoiced that theu' protiucted stay at 
Cheltenham reprieved her, for the present, from 
the necessity of admitting them to her confidence. 
She thought it probable that Mortimer would 
return on the Saturday, to prepare for his duty 
on Sunday ; and on the evening before, finding 
herself alone with Louisa, she for the first time 
mentioned his name since his departure, and in- 
quired of her ^ If she did not expect to see him on 
the following day V* 

Louisa replied in the affirmative. 

There was a pause of some minutes ; for Eliza 
hesitated in every attempt she made to introduce 
the subject of her thoughts. 

At length, observing Louisa to rise, as if she were 
about to leave her, she intercepted her progress, 
and taking her by the hand, said, ** A few minutes, 
dear Louisa ; stay a few minutes longer with me. 
I have something I wish to communicate to you.'' 

For a moment Louisa seemed to struggle with 
some internal feeling ; but quickly repelling it, she 
turned to Eliza, and affectionately embracing her, 

** I know it all, dear Eliza," she said ; ** I know 
all that you woidd tell me, Mortimer loves you, 
and has revealed to you his attachment. Heaven 
send you may be happy together ! I pray for your 
happiness." 

Tears, which she could not restrain, but which 
she endeavoured to hide, accompanied this fervent 
benediction. 

Surprised by an emotion so unusual, Eliza tenderly 
pressed her to her bosom, and having acknowledged 
to her the truth of the case, Louisa's tears con- 
tinuing, ^ Why are you thus affected, Louisa ?" 
she said ; '^ is there any thing in this affair that 
gives you pain ? Is there any circumstance that 
you wish otherwise ? You think, perhaps, that I am 
not calculated to promote your cousin's happiness I" 

" Oh ! no, I am not affected," she replied, hastily 
wiping away her tears, and endeavouring to appear 
calm and -composed. '^ It was only the warm in- 



terest I naturally take in Mortimer's and in your 
happmcss, Eliza, that betrayed me into this folly ,^ 
and she smiled. 

" Do not call it folly, dear Louisa. You know 
not how much more my heart is attracted to you, 
when you suffer it to appear that you have feeUng, 
than when I see you assuming a stoical indiffereooe, 
which cannot, and ought not, to belong to any 
woman. Mortimer has some strange notions upon 
this subject, which I must do what I can to era- 
dicate." 

" I believe you will not find indifference any part 
of Mortimer's character." 

" I thought it, at one time, a very prominent fea- 
ture in it." 

" Indeed ! I scarcely know at what time that 
could have been." 

" When he first came here, was he not silent, 
reserved, and I think I may say indifferent, 
particularly to me ; at least it always struck 
me so 1" 

" Silent and reserved he certainly is by nature. 
But that he was ever indifferent to you, BlUza I how 
could you for a moment suppose it ?" 

" I certainly did supjjose it for some time. Nor 
was this the only point in which I was mistaken 
respecting him ; I even thought him to be — " She 
caused 

« What did you think him to be !" 

" Then, my dear Louisa, if I may venture to say 
what I thought ; I really supposed him to be at- 
tached to you." 

The '^ hectic of a moment" sufflised the pal- 
lid countenance of Louisa ; but, almost imme- 
diately receding, it left it more pale and colouriess 
than ever. She did not very soon reply to Eliza's 
last remark ; and when she did, merely observed, 
with great calmness, ^ that was an extraordinary 
supposition, indeed." 

" I don't know why it was so extraordinary," 
said Eliza ; ** on the contrary, its very great pro- 
bability, I suppose, was the principal reason for my 
entertaining it." 

" Surely, Eliza, you cannot be serious ! You 
cannot really imagine that I am the sort of woman 
to attract the affections of Mortimer 1" 

*' According to the conception I had formed of 
his taste, you were precisely the sort of woman to 
please hun." 

" The event, then, has proved how much you 
were mistaken ;" and she spoke this with a tone 
and manner which implied a wish to say no more 
upon that particular point. Eliza forbore, there- 
fore, to press her any further upon it. 

After a short silence, " And is it long, Louisa,** 
said she, *^ since you have known or guessed the 
nature of Mortimer's sentiments respecting me V* 

'* I have guessed them since the second or third 
time of seeing you together. I have known them 
but since that morning, when you may remember 
surprising us, before breakfast, in earnest conver- 
sation at the window." 

" I remember it very well. Was it then that 
Mortimer first made you his confidante V* 

" I believe I rather extorted his confidence. I 
saw him unhappy ; I knew the cause ; and I 
thought it might be a relief to him to indulge his 
feelings by a free disclosure of them." 

** Ah ! I can account now for your being always 
ready to promote our being together ; you 
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were certainly faithful to the interest of your 
friend." 

** To serve Mortimer is to serve myself. He is as 
dear to me as a brother." 

** And do you think that you have served him, 
Louisa ? Tell me truly, do you think that I am 
calculated to contribute to Mortimer's happiness V* 

" I think, Eliza, you are calculated to contribute 
to the happiness of any man, if — " she hesitated. 

^ If what, Louisa ! Speak to me candidly." 

** If you will but controul a little that high sense 
of superiority, which is so dangerous a failing in a 
woman, and in a married woman particularly." 

'' I believe I can never be in danger of thinking 
myself superior to Mortimer. His education has of 
course given him the decided and pi-oper advantage 
over me in literary attainments. In points of taste 
we do not much differ, except that he has not that 
elevated idea of the delicacy and beauty of the 
pleasures resulting from the imagination which I 
have ; constituting, as they do, in my mind, the 
principal charm and ornament of existence. This, 
however, I am convinced, arises less from want of 
feeling, than from a habit of austere self-denial, 
which he thinks it right and proper to encourage." 

*' A similarity of feeling in matters of taste and 
literature," said Louisa, *' I admit to be of some 
importance to a well-educated woman. But do 
not overrate it, dear Eliza ; think how far more 
estimable are l^e qualities which Mortimer pos- 
sesses, than the flimsy graces of a merely accom- 
plished man." 

^ Louisa," said Eliza, somewhat hastily, '' all this 
is very consistent with your ideas upon such sub- 

S^, but not with mine. I can form no idea of 
ppiness in which mind and feeling do not consti- 
tote tiie principal ingredients. A man of merely 
respectable qualities, however I might esteem, I 
never could love. If I saw nothing in Mortimer 
bat his virtues, I should value him as a friend, but 
worids should not induce me to unite myself to him 
in marriage." 

" Take care, dear Eliza ; take care how you in- 
dulge this excessive refinement. You may polish 
and fritter away your own happiness till nothing of 
it is left you." 

^ I am not afraid of that," replied Eliza ; '' in 
fact, I believe tiiat happiness would not be so rare 
as it is, if it were not so coarsely, so roughly pur- 
soed. The common herd of vulgar mortals have 
no conception of any felicity that is not solid and sub- 
stantial, as they suppose. That beautiful ideal world 
of their own, in which beings of imagination live, 
is utterly unknown and uncomprehended by them." 

* There must be, however, some vulgar matter- 
of-fact people, you know, Eliza, to carry on the or- 
dimuy business of life ; which I am very much 
afraid would stand still, if it were left in the hands 
of those refined beings you talk of." 

** There will undoubtedly be, at all times, a suffi- 
cient number of stupid people to keep up the credit 
of eating, and drinking, and sleeping," replied Eliza, 
a little offended by Louisa's remark. 

Louisa perceiv^ it, and affectionately taking her 
hand, ^ Do not think, dear Eliza," she said, ** that I 
wish to depreciate any thing you value. Indeed I 
do not. I only intreat you not to reject the happi- 
ness that courts you ; because, upon a nearer view, 
you may find it wear a different form from that 
which you have been accustomed to fancy.'" 
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'' I am sensible of your kindness, dearest Louisa," 
said Eliza, ** and I am grateful to you for your good 
wishes. But tell me, tell me candidly, do you think, 
upon the whole, that there will be a sympathy of 
taste between Mortimer and me as to those lesser 
points to which I attach importance ! Do you 
think him likely to be indifferent to the accomplish- 
ments I confess I pride myself in ? Do you ima- 
gine it probable that he will grow careless and 
insensible to the value of his wife's acquirements V* 

** No, certainly, I do not imagine this will ever 
be the case. I consider Mortimer as possessing too 
much elegance of mind not to take both pride and 
pleasure in your superiority to other women ; but 
it will be a subdued pleasure. It will always be 
subordinate to the delight he will feel at observing 
any instance of moral or religious sentiment in you, 
or any sympathy between you, as to the acquire- 
ment of that * one thing needful,' on which Mortimer 
rests his hopes of happiness." 

Eliza remained in a musing attitude, and, after 
a short silence, Louisa continued : 

^ And here it is, Eliza, that I would caution you 
against feeling any dissatisfaction. You have not 
been much accustomed (and I have often grieved 
that you have not) to think very deeply upon the 
great subject of religion. You will be surprised, 
therefore, to find what immense importance Morti- 
mer attaches to that momentous concern; and, 
perhaps, you may be a little disappointed, when 
you perceive how utterly valueless and insignifi- 
cant every other advantage appears to him, when 
brought in competition with it." 

" With such exalted views," said Eliza, with a 
smile, " it is certainly a little extraordinary that he 
should have fixed his fancy upon me." 

Louisa did not say how entirely she coincided 
with her upon this point ; nor express the convic- 
tion she felt, that nothing but the most overwhelm- 
ing force of passion could have induced Mortimer 
to risk his happiness with a woman, of whose reli- 
gious principles he had not made it a previous point 
to be decidedly convinced. She only said as she 
thought, " that Eliza was too well aware of her 
powers of attraction, to feel any surprise at his at- 
tachment," and then continued : 

*' But as I was saying, Eliza, when you discover 
any difference of thinking between Mortimer and 
yourself, upon the points we have been speaking 
of, do not indulge yourself with dwelling upon the 
pleasures which he comparatively rejects ; rather 
compel yourself to adopt his mode of thinking, 
assuring yourself that time and circumstances will 
prove to you that it is the only right one ; for time, 
dear Eliza, will bring upon you that mevitable hour, 
when the effects of Mortimer's counsel and influence 
over your mind, may be of avail to comfort and 
support you ; but when the most brilliant powers 
of intellect will be as nothing — worse than nothing, if 
they have occupied those hours which ought to have 
been devoted to the cultivation of piety and virtue." 

'' I have listened to the warnings of a death-bed," 
said Eliza. *' The last words of my poor grandmo- 
ther were nearly such as yours. Faltering and 
tremulous, I could fancy I heard her now. How 
deeply was it impressed on my mind ; how strongly 
is it revived !" 

" And still let it be present to you, dear Eliza," 
said Louisa ; ** let it live in your \sv«avcst^ . X*sw 
have now an oij^\»oT\xmv\.N,\ \x>as»\. %. Va.'^vi ^"^^"k *^ 
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fixing your religious principles, by a union with^j experience, whether my sentiments for you tie 
one of the most virtuous and excellent of men, for f * capable of expanding, under the influence of time 
such I firmly believe Mortimer to be. You may, "ind circumstances, mto such an attachment, ts, 



if it be not your own fault, enjoy as much felicity 
as the nature of things will admit of. But you 
must yield a little ; you must lower, or, should I 
not rather say, you must elevate your ideas from 
the illusions of this world.** 
^They are beautiful illusions, though,*' said Eliza. 
** They may be beautiful, Eliza, but we look for- 
ward to something beyond them," said Louisa, with 
uplifted eyes, expressing in her countenance the 
devotional feelings of her heart. 

'' You are right, Louisa,** said Eliza, impressed 
with the fervour, the sincerity of her pious emotions ; 
'^ at times I feel the nothingness of all worldly ad- 
vantages. I do now at this moment, but I shall 
think differently to-morrow morning.** 

** You must not, however, be discouraged by 
iheae variations of feeling,** replied Louisa ; ^ time 
and perseverance will give you stability in right 
thinking.'* 

^ ^ And Mortimer must assist me in keeping the 
ri^ht way, when I am so fortunate as to find it,** 
said Eliza, with a smile. 

'^ His firmness and constancy may be of incalcu- 
lable advantages to you,** replied Louisa, ^ and will 
repress that sprightUness of fancy, which is a sort 
of igniifatuui to you, Eliza, dancine before you in 
all manner of illusive shapes, and sometimes be- 
guiling you into devious and dangerous paths.** 

'' Aaq is all the obligation to be on one side !** 
said Eliza, laughing ; " do you allow me no influence 
over the mind of Mortimer f* 

** Yes, a great deal. The power of an accom- 
plished woman over the mind of a sensible man, I 
can imagine to be as arbitrary as any species of 
power with which we are acquainted. There is a 
certain degree of asperity and hardness of thinking 
peculiar to men, which can only be softened down 
by an intercourse with female society. Mortimer will 
be of service to you in every serious and most im- 
portant concern. Your gaiety and sprightUness will 
delightfully counterbalance his natural gravity and 
reserve ; and I can but repeat to you, dear Eliza, 
that if it be not your own fault, you may be happy.** 
Affectionately kissing her, Louisa again uttered 
many fervent wishes for her future welfare ; and 
Eliza soon after retired to write the following letter 
to Mortimer, which she intended Louisa should 
give him, the first opportunity after he returned : 

^ In giving you, Mr. Durand, an explicit avowal 
of the nature of my sentiments for you, in so far as 
the most rigid investigation of them has enabled 
me to make it, I am, I hope, doing you all the jus- 
tice in my power. 

^ I candidly tell you, then, that you must not 
expect from me a proportionate return of the pas- 
sion you honour me so far as tc profess for me ; 
at least, not immediately. 

** If the most perfect esteem for your character, 
and admiration of your virtues, together with an 
increasing interest in your society, be a proper and 
sufficient basis on which to found the serious con- 
nexion you propose to form with me, thus much I 
am willing to acknowledge to you, for thus much I 
undoubtedly feel. 

** But the subject you have brought under my 
consideration is entirely new to roe in every re- 
spect j I am not, therefore, prepared to judge by 



judging from the enthusiasm which I believe to 
form a leading feature in my character, I should 
suppose it probable I could entertain. 

" But I confess I am not very solicitous npoo 
this point ; inasmuch as I know that ardent pas- 
sions commonly exhaust themselves ; and it is wdl 
if they subside into that calm quiescence of friendly 
affection which I have no hesitation in offering you. 

" Having thus endeavoured to lay my heart of&n 
to you, it remains with you, to be the arbiter of 
your own fate ; assuring yourself that retreat is 
now, and ever must be, whUe our present dream- 
stances continue, in your power. 

** One thing more I would press upon your re- 
collection ; it is, that in reasoning from my judg- 
ment, rather than my heart, it is possible I may 
have made an erroneous conclusion. I may not 
be able to form any just idea of the nature and 
extent of the passion which it may be requisite for 
my happiness to feel for the man to whom I yield 
myself in marriage. We are so differently affected 
by the same event when viewed at a distance, and 
when contemplated as near at hand, that I cannot 
say how far I might shrink from the indissoluble 
connexion you propose to me, provided that, upon 
our fuiiher acquaintance, I found no increase in 
the fervour of my pi'esent regard for you. In shcn^ 
I am much more convinced mat you deserve to be 
happy, tlian that I am calculated to make you so. 

" But I shall consign to your own decisioD the 
fate of yourself, and of your sincere friend, 

«* EUZA." 

In this frank confession of her sentiments, Eliza 
had it in view to remove from Mortimer any futare 
possibility of reproaching her with having misled 
him as to the strength of her affection for bum. In 
revealing it to him as fully as she understood it 
herself, she had done him justice and herself also. 

And now considering her fate as sealed, for she 
had sagacity enough to foresee that Mortimer 
would interpret what she had said into decided 
acceptance of him, she prepared with some emoti<m 
to see him again in the new and unexpected cha- 
racter of a lover. 

He arrived soon after tea on the Saturday even- 
ing ; but Eliza did not receive him on his first 
arrival. She avoided it, indeed, till a sufficient 
time had elapsed for him to have read and con- 
sidered her letter, which she left with Louisa to 
deliver to him. 

She passed this interval in her own room in in- 
describable agitation. Till this moment she never 
seemed to have understood the whole importance 
of the affair on which she had decided. But that 
it was unavailing and childish now to indulge the 
thought, or she could soon have persuaded herself 
that she ought not to have accepted the proposals 
of Mortimer. Her affection was not sufficiently 
excited — her heart and soul wei*e not interested in 
the business. The moment in which she had made 
decision irrevocable, appeared to be the only mo- 
ment in which she could see and judge upon the 
advantages of that side of the question which she 
had renounced ; so prone is human nature to fiwcy 
happiness in that line of conduct which it does 
not pursue. 
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Thus weak and tremulous, and in tears, she was 
discovered by Louisa, who came with an earnest 
request from Mortimer to see her in the parlour. 
But observing her distress, ** My dear Eliza/* said 
she, ^ what is the matter !*' 

** Oh, Tjouisa, this is a vtry serious business in 
which I have engaged." 

^ It is so. But you have considered that before, 
Eliza. You do not surely repent of what you have 
done ! — Oh, think of Mortimer's feelings ; you 
would not be so unkind as to trifle with them 1" 

^ Not for the world !** exclaimed Eliza, suddenly 
rousiog herself, and calling her whole strength of 
mind to her assistance. *' I will see him directly," 
and she followed Louisa to the parlour. 

The countenance of Mortimer, beaming with love 
and delight, revived her sinking spirits. To be the 
author of so much happiness, imparted a portion of 
it to her own bosom ; and when he with passionate 
fervour received the hand she extended towards 
him, and pressed it to his lips, and when he ad- 
dressed her with '' Eliza ! dearer to me than all 
the world ! confirm with your own lips the precious 
promise which your letter implies. Tell me that 
you do not reject me — Speak to me, love !" 

She turned to him with a beautiful, endearing 
smile, far more intelligible than language. 

^ And is not silence," said she, ** sometimes ex- 
pressive Plough !" 

It was expressive enough to the impassioned 
being she addressed. He pressed her to his heart, 
and imprinted on her lips the first chaste token of 
his love. 

Though silent, Louisa was not an unmoved spec- 
tator of his happiness. Her faltering voice and 
broken accents, when he called upon her, as the 
pnnnoter of it, to congratulate him on his felicity, 
powerfully evinced how deeply she was interested 
in it 

An evening of more pure and perfect bliss had 
never yet visited the life of Mortimer Durand. 



CHAP. XIX. 



Ur. Henlet, having satisfied himself from Eliza, 
that her acceptance of his nephew was entirely the 
aet of her choice, interposed no objections to it ; 
but strongly recommended, as a matter of pru- 
dence, that a year should elapse before they thought 
of marriage. " In the course of that time," he 
ttid, " Mortimer's prospects would be more deter- 
oined, and probably his expectation of preferment 

fnm the Bishop of C in a fairer way of being 

lealized." 

Eliza thought this very right, and signified her 
J wiriies to Mortimer, that he would not urge their 
union till the expiration of a twelvemonth. 

Such was the nature of Durand's attachment, 
tibt had she required of him a servitude as long as 
Aat of the Patriarch of old, he would scarcely have 
lefiised any thing to her desire. 

As the stock of wealth, too, with which they 
were to set out, was entirely on her side, he had 
in iHmest pride in wishing to wait till he was 
enabled to add something to their joint income. 

He was now settled at Fairfield as curate to his 
mde, Mr. Henley's health not ixindering him equal 
io rt»ume his parochial duties. 



About a month after his engagement with Eliza, 
Mortimer received an offer of a pupil on such ad- 
vantageous terms, that he took a small house in 
the village, and was now established there with the 
youth whose education he was to superintend. His 
mornings were thus, of course, fully employed. But 
his evenings were constantly dedicated to Eliza, in 
whose society he daily and hourly appeared to dis- 
cover new charms. 

Their engagement was very soon a thing under- 
stood in the neighbourhood ; and it was curious to 
hear the different opinions which were given upon 
the subject : different as to expression only, for 
they were tolerably unanimous in indicating that 
dislike and envy, which Eliza's eminent superiority 
had long created for her amongst her acquaint- 
ance. 

Mrs. Bartley, for her part, '^only hoped they 
might be happy, and that poor Mr. Durand might 
never find out Uie comfort of possessing a superla- 
tively clever wife." 

Mrs. Sydney '* wished them well, she was sure ; 
but she could not imagine what they were to live 
upon, as Eliza would certainly spend every shilling 
of her fortune in dress." 

Miss Maria was prodigiously amused at the idea 
of ** such a proud girl as Miss Rivers to think of 
marrying nobody but a poor curate, after all !" 

It remained only for Lady Delville and Miss 
Brooke to give their verdict upon the subject. It 
was with some anxiety that Eliza looked forward 
to their return, which was now daily expected. 
Their stay at Cheltenham had been prolonged from 
the proposed fortnight to nearly two months ; the 
amusements of dancing, dressing, and inexhaust- 
ible flirtation, not being very readily relinquished 
on the part of Miss Brooke. 

Eliza's correspondence with Miss Bi*ooke had 
not been pursued with quite so much fervour and 
constancy, during this Cheltenham expedition, as 
at some former periods of their separation. Her 
disinclination to relate any circumstances respect- 
ing her engagement with Durand, or even to men- 
tion his name, had thrown an air of reserve and 
dulness over her epistles, which Miss Brooke attri- 
buted to the stupid, unvarying sort of life she was 
leading at the Rectory ; and having in vain intreated 
Eliza to rouse herself, and be more alive, and write 
in a more agreeable style, finding no improvement 
in her, she forbore to waste her own invaluable 
communications upon such an insipid personage, 
as she began to apprehend her friend was likely to 
become. 

This cessation of writing on the part of Miss 
Brooke was a subject of infinite comfort to Eliza, 
who, in the present state of her affairs, would have 
been well content to have been spared all inter- 
course with her, till her marriage with Mortimer 
should have rendered it impossible for Sophia to 
express to her any sentiments in his disfavour : for 
that her sentiments would be in his disfavour, her 
knowledge of Sophia's taste and ideas upon such 
subjects left her no hesitation in believing. That 
he was a curate, and that he was poor, and, above 
all, that he was a young man of a serious turn of 
mind, were quite sufficient objections to his finding 
any place in Miss Brooke's estimation. 

Indeed, Eliza had an opportunity of observing 
Miss Brooke's indifference towards him, one even- 
ing, when Sophia called upon her previous to her 
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leaving home. Mortimer was in the room when 
she eutcivd, and remained there about five minutes, 
from a slight curiosity to see something of Eliza's 
jNirticular friend. When he left them, Sophia in- 
quired of Eliza his name and history, at the same 
time dignifying liim with the epithet of ^ inUrat' 
tug:* 

^ It is Mr. Durand, a nephew of Mr. Henley's.'* 

** He is a very elegant-looking ci'eature ; where 
does he live t" 

^ He lives here at present ; he is to officiate as 
curate for his uncle." 

^ Cui'ate ! is he only the curate t" said Miss 
Brooke, something vexed to think that she luid ex- 
pended any admiration upon him. 

Eliza certified that he was the curate, and from 
that moment Miss Brooke mentioned his name no 
more ; never said again tlubt she thought him an 
elegant-looking creature, and, in fact, never did 
think any more about him. 

Eliza concluded, therefore, that she should liave 
to put up with some civil contempt, upon lier ac- 
ceptance of this same curate, when Miss Brooke 
should happen to be informed of it, which, of course, 
she must be soon after her return, as, if Eliza were 
silent, common report would make her acquainted 
with it. 

As the communication must inevitably be made, 
Eliza concluded she had better make it herself, 
and she accordingly determined to do so tlie first 
time she saw her friend after her return. 

But Sophia had then so much to say about her- 
self, and entertaining not the least suspicion that 
EUiza's monotonous existence had furnished her 
with any thing like an event, she made no inquiries 
as to what had befallen her since they parted, and 
Eliza returned home with her secret undisclosed. 

As Miss Brooke professed an undisguised horror 
for the Rectory, and all that it contained, with the 
exception of Eliza, it was very seldom that she 
could prevail upon herself to make her appearance 
there ; and Eliza having, in general, been constant 
in her visits to ^ Delville Fancy," Sophia had hither- 
to found it unnecessary to do any violence to her 
inclinations in returning the calls of her friend. 

On the present occasion, however, liaving waited 
at home three days after her first interview with 
Eliza, in the expectation of seeing her again, and 
hearing nothing of her, her curiosity to know the 
reason of it overcame her dLstaste to the visit, and 
she forthwith bent her steps to the Rectory. 

Mortimer was sitting with Eliza and Lomsa, 
reading Coelebs to them, when Miss Brooke was 
announced. 

He had for some days given up his usual mom- 
ins ride, to devote himself to reading this book to 
Eliza. The pleasure it had afforded him in the pe- 
rusal was now considerably heightened by going 
over it again with one to whom it was new ; for 
Eliza, with the mistaken notion of many who ima- 
gine that seriousness must be stupidity, had suf- 
fered herself to remain a stranger to a work of such 
uncommon excellence. 

It was not only with interest, but with glowing 
enthusiasm, that Mortimer paused every now and 
then, as he read, to discover the effect of any 
striking sentiment upon Eliza. 

It would, indeed, have grieved him to have found 
her cold or inanimate to the warm, unaffected piety, 
the sound sense, the profound knowledge of cha- 



racter, and the many pathetic touches of descrip- 
tion, which combine to render Coelebe a permaDent 
testimony to the talents and virtue of its author. 

The attractions of Eliza had dazzled, indeed, 
but not blinded the senses of Mortimer. He aaw 
her failings ; but he attributed them solely to a de- 
fective education. To impart to her intelligent 
mind a right and proper sense of religion, to direct 
her ardent feelings to the only objects calculated to 
excite them worthily, to cultivate in her mind the 
same immortal hope of future happiness which ani- 
mated hitf, had, ever since his engagement to her, 
been the objects of his unceasing care and attentioiL 

He was just in the middle of Mrs. Carlton's 
beautiful story, when the announcemMit of Mis 
Brooke's name proved not the pleasantest of inter- 
ruptions to him or his auditors, both of whom thii 
affecting narrative had beguiled of their 'tears. 
They merely suffused the mild eyes of Louisa, but 
down the animated countenance of Eliza they were 
literallv streaming, when Miss Brooke advanced to 
shake hands with her. 

" My dear creature, what is the matter t" ex- 
claimed Sophia. 

^ Nothing, in roal earnest, I am happy to say," 
replied Eliza, with a smile. ** I have only been 
weeping over an interesting story." 

''An interesting story! charming! pray let me 
know the title of it ; I want something new to read ; 
but I beg I may not disturb you, pray resume your 
seats," turning with an air of encouragement to 
Louisa and Mortimer, as if she imagined that her 
furbelowed, flounced out, fashionable figure bid 
impressed them with so much awe that they scarody 
knew whether it would be right to sit in her pre- 
sence. 

With a very expressive smile, Mortimer bent in 
acknowledgment of her gracious permission to him 
to take a chair, but declined availing himself of it, 
'^ as he was going immediately." 

*' You will, perhaps, not Uke to walk this morn- 
ing 1" said he to Eliza. 

She declined it, and he then, with a slight re- 
served bow to Miss Brooke, left the room, accom- 
panied by Louisa, who perfectly well understood 
that Sophia's visit was in no part of it intended for 
her. 

As soon as the two friends were left alone. Miss 
Brooke relieved her mind of the astonishment which 
it was labouring with. This astonishment had not 
been principaUif excited by the careless maimer in 
which '' the curate** had inquired of Eliza whether 
she intended to walk that morning, nor by the h- 
miliar smile and nod with which he had taken 
leave of her, though it had been considerably 
heightened by these circumstances ; but the won- 
der above all other wonders to Sophia was the 
glimpse she caught, as the servant opened the par- 
lour-door for her, of Eliza's hand quickly with- 
drawn from that of Mortimer, who, truth to say, 
was with love-like tenderness trying to soothe the 
emotion which his impressive riding of Mrs. 
Carlton's story liad excited. 

That Eliza should suffer such familiarities firom 
such a person, excessively surprised and shocked 
Miss Brooke ; and she forthwith proceeded to the 
satisfying of her doubts as to what could be the 
reason of it. But, not to come too abruptly to the 
point, she began by inquiring " what pathetic tale 
Eliza had been weeping over i" 
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^ The edghs of some expiring saint, I suppose," 
said she, taking up the book. 

** Coelebs !" she exclaimed, as she ran over the 
tiUe-page : ^ Why you are farther advanced in 
Metho4usm than I thought, Eliza ! My dear soul, 
what in the name of wonder is come to you ? Are 
you aware of what will be the end of all this f ' 

^ I must first understand the meaning of what 
you caXL,'aU this/*'' 

^ Why all this strange course of reading, and 
the still stranger connexion which seems to subsist 
between you and that Mr. What's-his-name." 

^ Mr. Durand is his name ; and I shall be obliged 
to you, if you will take the trouble to try and re- 
collect it, as I am not fond of hearing a veiy par- 
ticular friend stigmatized by the appellation of 
• Mr. What's-his-name.*" 

^ And are matters really then gone so far, that 
an affiront to Mr. Durand is the same thing as an 
affront to you, Eliza 1" 

''I believe I ought to consider it so,'' replied 
Eliza, a deep blush suffusing her face. 

For a moment or two Miss Brooke paused in her 
reply ; at last : — 

^ There was a time, Eliza," said she, " when, in 
a matter of this kind, I should have been at least 
informed, if not consulted by you ; and, I must 
say, it is not very flattering to the regard I have 
always f^t for you, to find how soon and how un- 
deservedly I have lost your confidence." 

Candour compelled Eliza to acknowledge that 
Miss Bro<^e had some justice in her complaints 
against her. 

That Sophia had never been a desirable or pro- 
per oonfidajite for her, was not now a point to be 
considered. Eliza had long been very well aware 
of that truth. 

But habit had bound her to Miss Brooke ; a 
habit of self-indulgence. With Miss Brooke she 
was sure of having all her foibles overlooked, if not 
flattered. With Miss Brooke she might give un- 
bounded scope to her satirical propensities, mought- 
less of their consequences, and only intent upon 
securing the gay laugh of the moment. To Miss 
Brooke she might lay open every idle feeling, 
whether of vanity or regret, or complaints of the 
conduct of other people, when she had been the 
aggressor, and had drawn some incivility upon 
herself in return, perfectly sure of meeting with 
comfort and encouragement to go on in the path 
of error. And thus it commonly happens, that 
alliances of pleasure or convenience are struck up 
between young women, and then dignified with the 
aaered name of friendship. 

But as it is one of the consequences of ill-chosen 
intimacies, that the party possessing the greater 
riiare of sense and discernment is always me one 
most fettered and chained down by the connexion, 
Eliza felt that she had, in some measure, wronged 
IGsB Brooke by her reserve ; that, putting herself 
in Sophia's place, she could not but think so, and 
that it was certainly due to the affection her friend 
professed for her, to have made her acquainted 
with what had passed. 

** Indeed, Sophia," said she, " I should have writ- 
ten you word of this affair, but that I knew before- 
band what your opinion of Mr. Durand was likely 
to be ; and as for advice, you know very well that, 
m these matters, it is very seldom asked for till it 
is useless ; you cannot take it amiss, therefore. 



that I omitted to pay you a compliment of that 
kind." 

^ Certainly not ; however, I may still wish that 
your decision had been suspended till we were 
able to talk over this matter." 

*' Of what use is it to wish so, Sophia, when it is 
now irrevocable t" 

^ I am sorry to hear it. I am afraid, Eliza, that 
you have too hastily suffered yourself to be per- 
suaded into this business." 

^ There has been no persuasion ; it is solely 
and entirely the result of my own unbiassed will." 

''But, Eliza, there must surely have been a 
great change in your opinions, before you could 
have contracted your views to the prospect you 
^^Jiave now before you." 

'' I consider them enlarged, rather than con- 
tracted, Sophia. I elevate my hopes to being 
united to a man of acknowledged worth and merit ; 
I see nothing narrow or contracted in a prospect of 
that kind." 

** A nuin of worth and merit is a very desirable 
sort of man, I don't doubt ; but it would be still 
better if he added to his virtues some fiishion and 
fortune too." 

''We seldom find all these qualifications com- 
bined ; and I have no pretensions to expect better 
fortune than the rest of the world." 

"I don't know who has any right to expect good 
fortune in the choice of a husband, if you have not, 
Eliza ; and, besides, I think you ha/oe met with a 
man possessing all those advantages." 

A transient blush manifested Eliza's recollection 
of the interesting Mr. Waldegrave. 

" Ah, Sophia I do not tell me of what is past — 
do not, dear Sophia, say any thing that may un- 
settle me." 

"Not for the world; but still I cannot help 
lamenting to find matters so irrevocably fixed, 
because I know it will be such a death-blow to poor 
Waldegrave when he comes." 

" How do you know that he is coming ! have you 
heard any thing of him 1" 

" Yes : I met with a particular friend of his at 
Cheltenham, who told me that Waldegrave was 
just returned from the Continent, and that he was 
coming down with Sir Greorge for a month or six 
weeks during the hunting season." 

"Well, well, that is of very little consequence to 
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me. 

"No, not now, I admit ; but it might have been, 
if circumstances had fallen out otherwise." 

" That is merely conjecture, Sophia." 

" No, Eliza, it is not merely conjecture. I have 
the assurance of one of his most intimate friends, 
that Waldegrave was seriously attached to you ; 
and this gentleman had no doubt whatever that you 
were the real object of his purposed visit with Sir 
George in November." 

" I am sorry for it," said Eliza ; then inmiedi- 
atelv recalling her words, "no, no, I am not sorry 
for it ; I care nothing about it. I am not, I can- 
not be, so unjust to tiiie merits of Mortimer, as to 
fancy that, for a moment, I repent the connexion I 
have formed with him. Oh, Sophia, if you Imew 
his worth, — if you knew how fervently, how sin- 
cerely he loves me, — ^you would not wish me a hap- 
pier fate than to be lus wife." 

" I am sure I wish for your happiness, Eliza, as 
sincerely as I wish for my own ; and, since matters 
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are so irretrievable, I only hope Mr. Durand may 
be calculated to promote it But I must always 
think that Waldegrave was the man made on pur- 
pose for you." 

"You will think differently when you know more 
of Mortimer ; you will then see his advantages — 
and they are not contemptible ones. Few young 
men have distinguished themselves so highly as he 
has done at the university." 

Miss Brooke here interrupted her. ^'My dear 
creature, you could not have named any thing more 
likely to give me a distaste to him. I have a sort 
of natural antipathy to a man who has been cooped 
up in a college cell, muzzing over books, and going 
the mill-horse round of lectures, hall and chapel, 
with the reputation of being a vastly regular, read- « 
ing, rising kind of young man." 

**Yet Mr. Waldegrave was at the university, 
Sophia." 

"Ah, my love, but he was quite in a different 
line. He was a fellow-commoner." 

" And what difference does that make 1" 

" All the difference in the world. A fellow-com- 
moner never does stupify over books and stuff, or 
go to hall and lectures and such disagreeable things ; 
but keeps three or four hunters, and dines at seven, 
and drinks Champagne and Burgundy, and dresses 
in the fashion, and does every thing that is lively 
and pleasant." 

" If these are all the advantages Mr. Waldegrave 
has to boast of, I can assure you, Sophia, that, 
under any circumstances, he would not be capable 
of exciting a serious thought in my mind. But let 
us say no more about Mr. Waldegrave ; it is use- 
less, and it is improper ; of this be assured, Sophia, 
that I never can repent of what I have done ; and 
I can only hope that, when you are better ac- 
qmtinted with the choice that I have made, you 
will think more favourably of it." 

Hereupon Miss Brooke poured forth many vehe- 
ment protestations of her firm and unceasing affec- 
tion for Eliza, which she declared no change of 
time and circumstances could in the least affect. 

" If you were to marry Mr. Henley's footman, 
Eliza," said she, "however I might lament over 
your degradation, I never should desert you. 
Much less then should you apprehend any estrange- 
ment on my side, because the gentleman you marry 
is not exactly the person I should have selected for 
you. I may think differently, and most likely shall, 
when I know more of Mi\ Durand. At all events, 
it is enough that he is your friend, to ensure my 
utmost respect." 

It was curious that Eliza, possessing no ordi- 
nary share of penetration, and detecting, as she 
certainly did, in many instances, the mere appear- 
ances of good qualities, which made up Miss 
Brooke's character, was always the dupe of this 
jingle of words, and placed the most implicit reli- 
ance upon the professions of affection which Sopiiia 
made to her, though she would have estimated 
them exactly at what they were worth, if applied to 
any other person. 

Such mere puppets are reason, and judgment, 
and discrimination, when danced upon the wires of 
self-love ! 

Gradually yielding to these assurances of love 
and friendship, Eliza suffered herself to be be- 
guiled into the most ample detail of every circum- 
stance that had attended Mortimer's attachment, 



in defiance of the resolution she had previously 
formed (which the purest delicacy and respect fat 
Mortimer had prompted), not to disclose more to 
Sophia of the affair than was absolutely necessuy. 
It is, however, so natural to us to be fond of talking 
of ourselves, and warm, ingenuous hearts are so 
easily seduced into laying open their feelings to any 
one capable of entering into them, that Eliza's 
error in this respect was, perhaps, almost unavoid- 
able, and certainly admits of much excuse. 

Miss Brooke professed herself much interested 
by the recital of her friend ; and, after having ex- 
changed promises of seeing each other often, tery 
ofien, they at length separated ; Eliza, with a re- 
vived opmion that Sophia certainly was a most 
agreeable creature, with an excellent heart ; So- 
phia, with infinite satisfaction to think that she had 
come to the true insight of what was going on in 
Eliza's history, though, to be sure, it was beyond 
all question " a very poor business." 



CHAPTER XX. 



This revived intimacy between Eliza and Miss 
Brooke was regarded by Mortimer with some feel- 
ings of concern ; for it very soon produced an in- 
fluence upon Eliza's general manner, not exactly 
consonant to what he had been accustomed or 
liked to see in her. 

The change, indeed, was so slight as to be per- 
fectly indefinite ; and, perhaps, it would not have 
been possible for any one to have felt it, who was 
not, like Mortimer, delicately susceptible of the 
least abatement in that obliging kindness with 
which she had hitherto sought to please him ; but 
circumstances made this change more visible. 

As it had always been a strong principle with 
him not merely to fulfil the nominal duties of his 
sacred profession, but to make himself familiarly 
acquainted with the characters, conduct, sufferings, 
and wants of the flock committed to his charge, he 
had been in the habit of visiting them frequently, 
with advice, and, in so far as lus means allowed, 
with assistance. 

In this virtuous occupation, Louisa had, in the 
first instance, been his partner and companion ; 
but on his successful attachment to Eliza, he had 
endeavoured to lead her attention to these laudable 
pursuits, and had gradually succeeded in engaging 
her as his associate in the prosecution of them. 

Her graceful compliance with his wishes upon 
these points endeared her to him beyond measure ; 
and it was impossible to conceive the delight he 
took in tracing up any instance of moral improve- 
ment in her, to the influence which his advice and 
example exerted over her mind. 

And Eliza had hitherto certainly done justice to 
his anxiety for her best interest. 

The love of virtue for its own sake, abstracted 
from all religious considerations, is certainly inse- 
parable from minds of good taste. But, unfortu- 
nately, the strongest respect and love for virtue does 
not always induce the practice of it : for people 
cannot be good without trouble ; and as trouble \b 
never undertaken for its own saJte, and without the 
hope of being repaid in some shape or other, it 
follows, that a pursuit which proposes no immediate 
reward, perhaps none at all (as far as relates to 
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d) beyond the satisfactioii of ft peaceful 
e, is not very likely to be adopted by those 
virtue merely for its beauty and propriety, 
merely as a matter of taste, 
erein appears the want of that higher 
of conduct, which religion, happily for us 
rages and promotes. But in this sublime 
Eliza's mistaken education had left her 
J deficient. She could feel, and enjoy the 
sure which results from the performance 
ictions, when novelty went before her to 
A^ay their difficulty. 

art would throb with enthusiastic emotion, 
rtimer, even with tears of affection in his 
Id thank her for her attention to his poor 
s, pomt out to her the services she liad 
them, and, folding her with rapture to his 
3uld call upon her to rejoice with him in 
»ect of exalted felicity, which their joint 
nee of these, and all the other duties of 
1 ensure to them, here and hereafter. 
B, Eliza cuuld participate in, even to a 
rapture ; for it was a matter of feeling, 
3itement, and Eliza scarcely existed but in 
sphere of sensation. 

lonths, however, passed away, and found 
mwearied in well-doing ; still earnest, and 
in the good cause ; nor was it imme- 
i the arrival of Miss Brooke, that the first 
^ given to her activity : for Sophia had 
irned some time, before Eliza discovered 
ite to making her accustomed visits to her 
hbours. As the winter approached, and 
ler became bad, some slight difficulties 
lisconcert her, which were sometimes sur- 
but more often not. Sometimes the day 
or likely to be wet, or foggy, or, at all 
old or uncomfortable, and not a proper 
alk out in. In short, Eliza was seldom 
3d with an excuse to herself for not keep- 
appointments, though the same reasons 
ive held good to prevent her frequent 
iliss Brooke, which they never did. 
was one poor family in Fairfield whom 
' was particularly solicitous about, as he 
d them very deserving objects of atten- 
ey were now, owing to the illness of their 
a some distress, and he had expressed a 
liza that she would go and see them, 
omised him that she would ; and it had 
le little disappointment to him, fur two or 
nings when he made his accustomed visit, 
lat she had neglected to fulfil this pro- 

>ather had been her excuse ; but the wea- 
not worse than it generally is in the be- 
tf December, and had not prevented her 
ver to Belton with Miss Brooke, 
oaarkably fine morning, however, left her 
ny plea of this kind, and she determined 
erself of it, and make her visit of charity 
smith's cottage. Just as she was going 
J door, she perceived, with some vexation, 
3ke approaching. 

untenance proclaimed her to be brimful 
;ence ; and so did her tongue, as soon as 
dthin speaking distance, 
ear Eliza ! I am so glad I found you at 
was terribly afraid you would be out. I 
I a deal to tell you !" 



^ Then pray be quick, for I am going out upon 
business, and must be so unceremonious as to take 
my leave of you very soon." 

^ Business, my dear ! oh, if you are going over 
to Mrs. Thomson's, I wiU go with you, for I 
must order something to be made up against Mon- 
day." 

^ Monday ! What is to be done on Monday t" 

'* Why that is what I came to tell you. Mrs. 
Bartley has a dinner-party, and means to ask the 
Henleys and you, and so I came to desire you to 
keep yourself disengaged." 

*' And is that the whole of the deal you have to 
tell me, Sophia 1" 

^ Not quite. I have still to tell whom you will 
meet." 

*' Tlie Sidneys, I suppose, and the (Hd set t" 

^ The Sidneys, of course ; but there will be two 
gentlemen there, whom we can scarcely call of the 
old set." 

" Sir Greorge, and Mr. Waldegrave I" 

^ No other, I assure you ! and I should not 
wonder if you see them this morning, for they have 
been at our house, in their way to the Bartleys, 
after which I think they will most likely call at 
Mr. Henley's." 

'' I shall not be at home, for I must go and see 
Mrs. Smith." 

" And who is Mrs. Smith, pray !" 

" Only a poor woman who is very ill." 

^ My dear Eliza, how can you be so indiscreet ! 
I dare say the woman has got the typhus fever, or 
some dreadful complaint or other ; your going to 
see her will not make her well, and is only running 
the hazard of getting your death for nothing." 

^ I am satisfied her complaints are not infectious, 
and I really must leave you ;" Eliza was beginning 
to reply, but ere she could extricate her hand from 
the retaining grasp of her friend, a gay group ap- 
proached, laughing and talking, in the foremost of 
which, Eliza immediately recognized the tall, gen- 
tlemanlike figure of Mr. Waldegrave. The party 
consisted, besides him, of Sir George Melmoth and 
the two Miss Bartleys. 

Eliza felt quite provoked with herself, for the 
consciousness wliich spread over her cheek the 
deepest blush, and rendered it almost impossible 
for her to carry off with an air of gaiety the smile 
she assumed, as Mr. Waldegrave, advancing before 
the rest, extended his hand, and congratulated 
himself, with the easy grace of one accustomed to 
have his civil nothings received with delight, upon 
the pleasure of ''once more seeing Miss Rivers, 
and seeing her >vith looks that did so much honour 
to Fairfield." 

She bowed to the compliment, and was glad that 
the necessity of sajdng something civil to Sir George 
and the ladies, gave her a few moments to recover 
herself before he addressed her again. 

But Julia Bartley, whose eloquence was rather 
of a .straightforward cast, disconcerted her still 
more, by exclaiming : " Dear me. Miss Rivers, 
where have you been ! How fast you must have 
been walking, to get such a colour 1" 

'' Couleur de rote, in its most literal sense," said 
Mr. Waldegrave. 

" Waldegrave has the advantage of me in French 
compliments, it must be confessed, Miss Rivers," 
said Sir Greorge ; '' but you must not disdain a plain 
English assurance, that I am very happy to see 
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you again ; for I have seen nothing at all more 
worth looking at since we parted." 

^ I am sure that polite remark cannot be outsaid 
by any thing in the French language/* she replied ; 
** but it is time for me to pay you the proper com- 
pliment of asking you to walk in," and she led the 
way to the house. 

While they were bustling about seats, and Miss 
Bartley was making her arrangements with Louisa 
for the following Monday, Eliza stole a look at Mr. 
Waldegrave, for she had as yet sedulously avoided 
to meet the well-remembered glance of admiration 
with which she felt that he was once more regard- 
ing her. 

His fine dark countenance, so singularly hand- 
some, revived in a moment some traces of the im- 
pression which, a few months before, he had left 
upon her mind. He presented to her now, as he 
did then, the finest specimen she had ever seen of 
manly grace and beauty. 

While she was yet looking at him, he turned to 
address her, and their eyes met. In an instant 
hers fell beneath his penetrating glance, with that 
indefinable confusion which gives a meaning to no- 
thing. She knew that he would, that he must 
think — what ? She knew not what. 

But Eliza had no self-possession ; no command 
of countenance or manner ; and as it had never 
been any part of her creed to controul those feelines 
which Nature had so plentifully gifted her with, 
she had put herself completely in meir power, and 
was consequently subject to embarrassments which 
most persons would not have felt, or, at least, have 
chosen to have felt. 

Of her it might truly be said, that 

" Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheelu ;" 

and no one lay more entirely at the mercy of an 
acute observer of human nature than she did. 

Fortunately, however, for Eliza, the tide of emo- 
tion, though not subdued, was soon turned into a 
different channel. 

** Do you know, Miss Rivers," said Sir Greorge, 
^ I had the greatest difficulty in the world to per- 
suade that fellow, Waldegrave, to come down with 
me. He had provided himself with all manner of 
excuses ; but I told him I would report him to you, 
and these other fair ladies, that you may punish 
him, for offering such an affront to your attractive 
powers." 

Difficulty in persuading Mr. Waldegrave to visit 
Fairfield ! Eliza almost doubted whether she had 
heard him right. Difficulty in persuading Mr. Wal- 
degrave to visit a place where he was to see her ! 
Her wounded vanity recoiled beneath the stroke ; 
and nothing could present a greater contrast than 
the smile with which she first welcomed him, and 
that of latent irony with which she now turned to 
him, and said, ^ You had foi'gotten, perhaps, 
Mr. Waldegrave, what very pleasant people we 
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** If my friend Melmoth's accusations were just," 
he replied, " which I am happy to say they are not 
altogether. Miss Rivers, I think, might have found 
any excuse for me, rather than the one she has 
suggested." 

^e reply was softening, but not entirely suc- 
cessful in removing the unpleasant impression that 
there bad been difficulty in inducing him to come. | 



The impression wa$ unpleasant^ though in some le- 
spects desirable ; for it removed, in a moment^ firom 
her mind, those fluttering, half-conceived doidtts of 
preserving inviolate and faithful her attachmmt 
to Mortimer, which the first sight of Mr. Walde- 
grave, and the train of dormant emotifnis it 
awakened, had given rise to. 

There was now arrayed on her side and on hk a 
powerful champion, in the shape of affronted 
vanity ; and in wishing to make Mr. Waldegrave 
feel her power, and know whether it vras an easjr 
thing to forget Eliza Rivers, and be careless or in- 
different about seeing her again, she anticipated no 
danger to herself. She had lost all sight of danger. 
She had gained, in an instant, not o^y composure 
in her manner towards him, but ease, unreserve^ 
gaiety, pervaded her conversation, which was prin- 
cipally directed to him, during the remainder of lus 
visit. 

As soon as he and the rest of the party were 
gone. Miss Brooke, who had all along made a 
Siird in the discourse between him andEliza, ex* 
pressed in warm terms her great admiration of 
him ; inquiring of Eliza if she did not think him the 
most fascinating, polished creature she had ever 
seen!" 

As Louisa was still in the room, it was scarcely 
possible for Eliza to make any reply to this ques* 
tion, at all suitable to what both of her hearen 
might think the case required. 

She evaded it, therefore, by asking Sophia to take 
a turn with her in the garden. 

'' Surely, Sophia, your Cheltenham friend moat 
have been strangely mistaken, when he tdd yov 
that Mr. Waldegrave was anxious to see 



again," was the first observation of Eliza. ^ Did 
you hear what Sir George said about the difficnttjr 
he had in persuading bun to come ! That argoei 
no very warm remembrance of me, I think." 

'* Oh, stuff and nonsense ! never mind that.** 

^ Mind it ! Oh ! dear no ; it is not very likely tliat 
I should mind that. Situated as I am, it can be 
of no maimer of consequence to me ; and, indeed, 
let me be situated how I would, Mr. Waldegrave's 
forgetfulness of me would not be likely to affect me 
very deeply." 

**' Mr. Waldegrave's forgetfulness of you ! I ad* 
mire that, Eliza. How can you speak m such op- 
position to your real sentiments 1 You know vojr 
well that he has not forgotten you. You know that 
you were the only object of his attention during the ) 
whole of his visit. You know that his eyes wen 
never for a moment off your face. In short, yoo 
know that he loves you, and you might just as weB 
say so at once." 

'' I certainly do think that he is not quite indif- 
ferent to me." 

'' Eliza, upon my word, you make me quite sidu 
' Not quite indifferent to me !' Any body would 
think that, instead of conversing with the frank 
open-hearted Eliza Rivers, I was cross-questionii^ 
that little methodistical Miss Henley." 

'' Sophia, you are such a droll creature," and 
Eliza laughed. '' But, my dear creature, where is 
the use of my thinking that Mr. Waldegrave is 
attached to me, and, in my circumstances, it leally 
is not proper." 
''It nevercan be improper, under any circumstances, 
to make use of your senses ; and you cannot make 
use of them without seeing what is just before your 
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sides, your knowing that Mr. Waldegrave 
is not at all more likely to make you in 
him, if that ia what you fear." 
Lo, I am not at all afraid of that. My at- 
to Mortimer is built upon too solid a 
1 to be very easily shaken. But really, 
ia,'* said she, turning suddenly back to 
al subject, '^ it was very odd, was it not, 
degrave should make any objection to 
wn with Sir Greorge I" 
ot in the least odd. He might have some 
)usin, or sister, or brother, or somebody 
Ick or dying, or a thousand things might 
Lm, that we know nothing about. Or, it 
" — and Miss Brooke paused a moment, 
ng attitude : '' I think it not at all un- 
'. he might have heard of your engage- 
i that case, one could not wonder at his 
ne reluctance to come." 
ider whether he has heard of it, Sophia ; 
ive any thing to know. Do you think he 

could not possibly tell ; but she proposed 
riety of ways in which it was likely the 
3e should have reached him. 
ibject was so long in discussion, that be- 
'as concluded Mr. Henley's dumer-bell 
twice. 

ere then obliged to separate ; and Eliza, 
laving time to change her dress, hurried 
dining-room, where, in addition to Mr. 
ad Louisa, she found Mortimer, who had 
idly come in to dine with them, 
lew he would come in the evening, as 
it not being prepared to see him before, 
lot given any thought to the disappoint- 
^ould feel in learning that she had again 
(risit Mrs. Smith. 

idden appearance before she had con- 
r any excuse to make him, greatly discon- 
er. But, endeavouring to conceal the 
he really felt at the idea that he would be 
th her, she gaily threw oif her hat, and 
back the dark luxuriant hair, that half 
beautiful face, she welcomed him with 
that would have won a pardon for a 
3 heinous ofifence than she had com- 

. not know that we were to see you, Mor- 

aid she ; '' but unexpected pleasures are 

elcome." 

ik you, my love," said he, fondly pressing 

ed hand ; ^' and thank you, in a double 

>r I know that you have been dedicating 

ling to oblige me." 

y^ou ?" she replied, with a blush of the 

ye. Nothing more passed at that time. 

• dinner Mi*. Henley happened to remark, 

lal dry style : 

■e must surely have been a more than 

press of business to-day. Miss Rivers, by 

h of time that the cabinet council were 

ilways designated the intercourse between 
)oke and Eliza by the term of '' cabinet 
Mortimer had no difficulty in understand- 
lat he alluded. 

IS with Miss Brooke, then, that you spent 
ning ?" said he, in a tone uf disappoint- 
lich, though she knew to be perfectly 



justified, her high spirit scarcely knew how to 
tolerate. 

** Exactly so,'* she replied ; " there ia nothing very 
unusual in that circumstance to excite your sur- 
prise." 

He coloured at the slight cast of hauteur which 
tinctured this speech ; but said nothing till Mr. 
Henley had left the room ; he then obs^ed, that 
he had hoped she had been differently employed 
that morning, than in walking with Miss Brooke. 

^ I don't know that I can be more agreeably 
employed, than in indulging myself in the society 
of my friends." 

** I am no particular judge," said he, with some- 
thing of Mr. Henley's dry humour in his manner, 
" of the agreeableness of passing a morning with 
Miss Brooke : it may be very charming ; but I 
can fancy that one might be more UMefuUy oc- 
cupied." 

'' Perhaps one might ; but it may happen to be 
my inclination to prefer being pleased, to being 
useful." 

^ If such should be your inclination, I think, if 
I were you, I would not avow it." 

** Why so ! We may as well avow our senti- 
ments, as feel them." 

« I think not." 

'' You are an advocate, then, for duplicity !" 

'' I hope not. But I am an advocate for con- 
cealing those opinions which cannot tell to our ad- 
vantage ; particularly when it is a matter of doubt 
whether they are our real opinions or not." 

'' It is no matter of doubt to me, that I prefer 
being pleased to any thing in the world." 

" Even to the performance of your duty V* 

** My duty 1" she repeated, with a look of proud 
resentment : '' you will excuse me ; but when ques- 
tions assume rather an authoritative tone, it is as 
well, when there is no disposition to reply to them, 
to retire out of the way." 

Saying this, she hastily snatched away her hand, 
which he had taken to detain her; and without 
attending to the earnest manner in which he 
repeated, *' Eliza ! dear Eliza ! do not leave me 
thus ; do but hear me," — she was gone in a mo- 
ment. 

These flashes of passion were fortunately never 
of long duration ; and a very few minutes sufficed 
to show Eliza that she had been unjust and unkind 
to Mortimer. No less ingenuous than irritable, 
as soon as she saw her error, she hastened to 
repair it, and returned to the dining-room. 

He was still alone, for Louisa had left them soon 
after dinner. He was standing with his arm rest- 
ing on the mantle-piece, leaning his head upon it, 
apparently absorbed in melancholy thought. 

Not expecting her return, and not heeding her 
entrance, he saw her not, till he felt a gentle hand 
upon his shoulder, and turning hastily round, he 
encountered such a smile of ineffable beauty, eyes 
beaming with such conciliatory kindness, that, in a 
transport of affection, he caught her to his bosom, 
and pressed her silently, but fervently, to his 
heart. 

^ And now that you are pleased with me 
again — " 

*' And what moment of my life is there in which 
I am not pleased with you, Eliza 1" 

" Well, that is very prettily said ; but, as I was 
saymg, now that you av^ ^Tl\jCMLlaivl^ "^^sasik^ >«>i^ 
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me, I will tell you why 1 did not do as you wished 
me this momine." 

She then told him of the morning visiters, hu- 
mourously characterizing them each in turn, ex- 
cepting Mr. Waldegrave, whom she merely spe- 
cified as a friend of Sir George's, not even 
mentioning his name. 

^ And now," she continued, ** you must entirely 
exempt Sophki from blame ; for you see she had 
very little to do in keeping me at home. Indeed, 
Mortimer, I wish you would try and like Sophia 
a little better ; it would be very good taste in you, 
I assure you ; for she really is a clever creature, 
and very much out of the common way.'* 

^ You do not," said he, smiling, '* make it a test 
of my regard for you, that I become an admirer of 
Mies Brooke, do you, Eliza !" 

** What, you think you could not possibly manage 
itr 

** If you desire it, I will certainly try." 

^ No, don't put vourself to any inconvenience ; it 
would not be worm while." 

*^ Except to oblige you, I really don't tliink that 
it would." 

^ I cannot account for it, Mortimer, that you 
should feel such a distaste to Sophia, at tlie sune 
time that you honour me with so much regard ; 
for in many respects we certainly resemble each 
other." 

" Oh, you may depend upon it," said she, in 
reply to the impatient, incredulous manner in 
which he shook his head at this observation. 

'' I cannot depend upon it, Eliza ; I could not 
bear to depend upon it." 

'* I will tell you one thing in which I resemble 
her," and she laughed gaily, as she added, with an 
arch inquiring look, ^ in being very agreeable. 
You know, Mortimer, I am always very agree- 
able." 

^ Yes, I do know it ; and you know how well I 
know it ; but thus much I may venture to say to 
you, that if there be one time more than another 
in which you appear to me with increased advan- 
tage, it is in the absence of Miss Brooke." 

** Shall I translate that remark !" 

^ Is it not sufficiently intelligible !" and he 
smiled. 

*' It stands thus in the original : *" If there be one 
time more than another in which you appear less 
agreeable to me, Eliza, it is when you are in the 
company of Miss Brooke.' There," she continued, 
with a smile, ^ that is the right reading of that 
passage." 

He laughed, but evaded to reply. She chose, 
however, that he should. 

^ Tell me, now, Mortimer, is it not so ! I will 
have you tell me whether that is not exactly what 
you meant 1" 

** If you will put words into my mouth, and then 
choose to call them mine, I have no option but to 
acknowledge them." 

^ And so you really do think I am not agreeable 
when I am in the company of Sophia !" 

** Always agreeable, Eliza." 

** True — ^yes — I forgot, always agreeable ; but 
not so much so when in Miss Brooke's society as 
at other times." 

^ I think it was your pleasure that I should say 
something like that. On such occasions you cer- 
tainly fall a little into Miss Brooke's style of con- 



versation, which, I must honestly confess, hu 
never yet presented to my mind any idea of irtnt 
we usually call agreeable in discoorse." 

^ Is not her manner sprightly ! Are not bcr !•• 
marks lively, acute, and often very intelligent T 

^ Her manner is sprightly, certainly, as £ur asit 
consists in laughing at every thing that is serioai^ 
and every body that is respectable ; and as for 
her remarks, ihey might be what you deseriba 
them, if they were her own, which I am penuadai 
they are not. There is no stamp of origioaiilj 
about Miss Brooke." 

** On the contrary, I think there is a great M, 
I am sure I never saw any body at all like her." 

** Not hereabouts, perhaps. But if vou were to 
accompany her to the gay places she urequents k 
London, at Bath, or at Cheltenham, you would set 
the originals from which she copies. She is evideo^ 
an imitation of some high-bom woman of ftshioSi 
whose airs and assurance, and particular phnaa 
have captivated her fancy. She passes them off 
here for new ; but very little penetration is requi- 
site to discover that they are second-hand, and 
something the worse for the wear." 

^ Upon my word, Mortimer, you improve ; yoa 
give feur promise of being a most entertaining com- 
panion in a winter's evening. But, touching thii 
nameless somebody of fashion, whom you suppoM 
Sophia to imitate. It is possible I may have la 
opportunity of judging whether your surmises an 
just Mr. Brooke has yielded to Lady DelvilM 
earnest intreaties that Sophia may have the ad- 
vantage of a London winter ; they have aceord^ 
ingly taken a house in Brook-street, and have 
invited me to spend two or three months witk 
them." 

His countenance sufficiently indicated the na- 
pleasant surprise tliis intelligence excited. 

'^ And have you accepted the invitation, Elinf 

^ No, certainly not ; I should not have thought 
of doing so, without first ascertaining how hr it 
might l^ agreeable to you." 

** Thank you, my love : thank you a thooeaad 
times for this and every other proof of yoor 
regard. And how stand your own wishes on tiw 
subject, Eliza ! they must entirely regulate mine.* 

''I profess I am so indifferent abmit it, that if 
there is any thing in the plan which gives you the 
least uneasiness, you have only to say so, and I wOI 
at onco abandon all further thoughts of it." 

^ If I could imagine that it would be of the leaM^ 
advantage to you, or that you could derive aoj 
proper pleasure firom such a visit, I should stronglj 
recommend it." 

^ But, as it is, you do not !" 

''I feel a strange reluctance to this meaann^ 
which I scarcely dare investigate too closely ; ftr 
such is the deceitfulness of human nature, tbit 
what appears to me to be only a distaste to the 
companions with whom you must pass your time^ 
may after all be nothing but the result of pan 
selfishness, which knows not how to make the sacri- 
fice of parting with you." 

^ You are not selfish, dear Mortimer ; no one 
can be more disinterested. I can clearly under^ 
stand that you would prefer my giving up thii 
visit." 

He paused a moment, ere he replied; then, with 
much anxiety, he spoke : — 

'* Eliza must well understand how dear she is to 
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She mud know what it would cost me to 
t her, though but for bo short a period. I 
ind occupation : I may try to beguile in other 
y the transient loss of hers. But where can 
I any thing to recompense it! What can 

d me of Eliza! Dearest 1 do not let us 

• 

^e will not part, Mortimer/* said she ; and, 
ing, as she hid her face upon his shoulder, 
3edly conscious that she had, once that day, 
r forgotten how irrevocably she was bound to 
y every tie of honour and gratitude, " Am I 
>urs %" she continued. 

i evident dread with which he had hung upon 
ecision being thus delightfully and speedily 
'^ed, no language can paint the rapture with 
: he once and again folded her to his breast ; 
; Eliza, deeply aware how entirely his earthly 
ness was centered in her, mentally ejaculated 
ent hope that she might always remember 
saci'ed was the deposit ; and that a heart so 
, so virtuous, never might be wounded through 
leans. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



two following days were so bad, that Eliza 
. it impossible to go and see Mrs. Smith ; but 
i morning of the third it was clear and frosty, 
he determined that nothing should now inter- 

prevent her. 

e had proceeded a short way in her walk, con- 
lating herself upon having escaped Sophia, 
1, after an absence of two days, she might 
been sure of seeing as a visitor for the greater 
of the morning ; not calculating upon any 
interruption, she paid no attention to the 

1 of some one approaching behind her on 
;back, till the person was almost by her side ; 

turning round to see who it was, she per- 
d it to be Mr. Waldegrave. 

thought I was not mistaken,'* said he, as he 
;ly touched his hat ; ** I was persuaded that it 
. be no other than Miss Rivers." As he said 
he dismounted from his horse, which he led as 
Hiked by her side. 

is curious what an idea of grace the mind 
hes to the most trifling actions, when per- 
3d by those with whom it is disposed to be 
ed. 

tthing can be more common or ordinary than 
, gentleman to touch his hat in accosting a 

or to dismount from his horse ; but Eliza 
rht she had never seen any thing more grace- 
r engaging than the manner Mr. Waldegrave 
)ited in these trifling movements, 
"on were at this moment,'* said he, as he joined 
"particularly the object of my thoughts. I 
just going to the Rectory to leave you this 
I of Lord B\Ton'8 (and he drew it from his 
st), which I think you told me the other day you 
lot yet seen. I am therefore extremely happy 
*ering it to you." 

think here is a passage which will particu- 

please you,'* said he, observing her to glance 
iye over the leaves. As he pointed it out to 
he repeated it with an expression of feeling 
h gave full effect to the beauty of the sentiment. 
Lh, cliarming !" said she with euthuHianm. 



<< What would I give," said he, << to read this 
poem to you ! I cannot imagine any mental enjoy- 
ment more exquisite.** 

She felt there was nothing for her but to treat 
all this as mere complimentary matter of course. 
She therefore laughingly replied : — 

^I am sure I should rejoice in affording you this 
exquisite treat ; but Mr. Henley is too poorly at 
this time to be very poetical ; and my little friend, 
Louisa, is no particular patroness of the divine 
art." 

^Oh, you are very good,** said he, smiling. 
^When I spoke of the pleasure I shoiUd find in 
such an employment, it was not with any idea of 
the possibility of its being realized. But to say the 
truth, it is astonishing how much the enjoyment of 
this delicate species of literature is enhanced, by 
being shared with any one capable of entering into 
and appreciating its beauties. That Miss levers 
is one of this happy few, my transient — too transient 
(in a lower voice) acquaintance with her, has fully 
enabled me to determine.** 

" That I can fid poetry is the only merit I lay 
claim to,'* said Eliza. '* I have no pretensions to 
judge or to decide upon the merits of any composi- 
tion.** 

^Who would thus speak of Miss Rivers, but 
herself !** said he, in a tone of voice far too expres- 
sive for mere gallantr)'. 

Still more and more did Eliza endeavour to arm 
herself with gaiety, as the only shield with which she 
could repel the air of deep and earnest interest with 
which he appeared to be determined to regard her. 
Every remark that she made, she took care, as she 
thought, to frame without the possibility of any 
personal application; but he always contrived in 
his replies to make some allusions to her, which it 
was impossible for her to misunderstand, and which, 
delicate and flattering to her as they would have 
been under other circumstances, were now in some 
degree distressing, and could not certainly now be 
heard without much embarrassment ; for with all 
her thirst for admiration, Eliza had too much good 
taste to take any delight in sacrifices to her vanity, 
merely for their own sake. 

She wished with all her heart that Mr. Walde- 
grave knew of her engagement ; and she deter- 
mined that without delay Sophia should, by some 
means or other, contrive to make him acquainted 
with it. 

As soon as they came to a lane, in which stood 
Mrs. Smith*s cottage, Eliza paused, in some diffi- 
culty to know how she was to get rid of her com- 
panion. 

That delicacy of sentiment, which shrinks from 
the bare suspicion of making a parade of virtue, 
made her averse from telling him her real errand. 
She had also a disinclination to mentioning it, from 
perceiving, with the i*eady tact which feels at once 
how particular circumstances are or are not adapted 
to the tastes and habits of particular people, how 
little likely it was that such a subject should agree 
with those of Mr. Waldegrave. 

She merely, therefore, said, ** I have some little 
business to transact at the cottage there, which now 
obliges me to wish you good morning.** 

Perceiving that he made no offer of leaving her, 
she continued : *' Shall I trouble you for my lord's 
poem !'* and she held out her hand for it ; but he 
still detained It. 
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** So soon, Miss Rivers, so very soon ! could not 
this business be prolonged one quarter of an hour ) 
See, now, how beautiful the day is ! A little fur- 
ther walk, it will do you good," and his countenance 
wore its well -remembered insinuating smile. 

** I really cannot," and again she held out her 
hand for the book. ** Indeed I cannot," she con- 
tinued ; her embarrassed feelings visibly pourtrayed 
upon her countenance, as he gently, but respect- 
fully took her hand, and replied : 

^ If then, indeed, you cannot, I must forego this 
pleasure — this great pleasure." 

Still detaining her hand, but so slightly, so grace- 
fully, that not an idea of improper freedom could 
attach to the circumstance ; he yet seemed unwil- 
ling to leave her, whilst she, perplexed by the dif- 
ficulty of not appearing to see an admiration which 
was too intense to be at all concealed, looked round 
her with hurried confusion, as not knowing where 
to veil from his observation her conscious, her 
eloquent eyes. 

So beautiful, so sensitive, she stood before him, 
that for a few moments longer he might have in- 
dulged himself in the contemplation of her irresist- 
ible loveliness ; but all at once that varying coun- 
tenance wore a new and far different expression ; 
it was now agitated by surprise, almost bordering 
upon alarm. He was standing opposite to her, with 
his back to the path towards which she was looking 
with 80 much emotion ; but hastily turning round to 
follow the direction of her eyes, he perceived a tall 
genteel young man, to whom lie was entirely a 
stranger, and who was standing close by them. 

That Mortimer (for it was no other) should have 
discovered her thus familiarly engaged in conver- 
sation with a gentleman whom he had never heard 
her speak oi^ and whose name even was unknown 
to him, was sufficiently embarrassing ; and her 
manner made it very clear that she felt it to be so. 

The first looks they exchanged were intelligible 
enough. His surprise and dismay, and her agi- 
tated confusion, were not to be disguised. But he, 
with a strong effort of self-command, composed his 
feelings sufficiently to bow an acknowledgment, in 
reply to the sort of introduction she attempted be- 
tween him and Mr. Waldegrave, whose name she 
rather murmured than articulated. 

** I was going to the Rectory," said he ; ** shall 
I find my uncle or Louisa at home 1" 

Eliza moved her lips in reply, but not a single 
sound escaped them. However, Mortimer, un- 
willing to witness her confusion, understanding her 
in the affirmative, made a slight bow to Mr. Wal- 
degrave, and passed on. 

This short scene was much too expressive, and 
Eliza's painful embarrassment too evident, to ren- 
der any elucidation of it necessary to Mr. Walde- 
grave. The cold, reserved manner of Mortimer, 
nis grave countenance, for a moment flushed with 
the hue of surprise, then forcibly constrained to 
appear calm and collected, might possibly have es- 
caped his observation ; but Eliza's visible start at 
the sight of him, her tremulous lips, unable to arti- 
culate even his name, the look of anguish with 
which she saw him depart, a look which so plainly 
said, *' he has left me in displeasure, — he mu^ think 
ill of me ;" were, as he conceived, proofs of attach- 
ment, not very easy to be mistaken. 

That a creature so young, so enthusiastic, who 
wore her heart " upon her sleeve," should love, and ( 



love with devoted ardour, did not at all surprise 
him ; but he was certainly not prepared to find her 
affections so wholly engaged. 

He had too much penetration, not to have diseo- 
vered the impression he himself had made upoD 
her in the summer ; and, but a very few mimitai 
since, he imagined he had just grounds for beheviig 
that it was not in any degree worn away. Altogo- 
ther the rencontre with Mortimer was not partieo- 
larly agreeable to him, inasmuch as it destroyed 
(not, indeed, any serious views, for he had fonned 
none upon Eliza, but) great part of the pleasure be 
had proposed to himself in her society, and whidi 
had been a principal inducement to him to come 
down with Sir George. 

^liUst these reflections passed through his mind, 
he was silent ; till Eliza, more than ever anxiooB 
for his absence, and intent only upon procuring it^ 
earnestly exclaimed : " pray leave me, Mr. Walde* 
grave ; this is not your way to the hall ; pray mount 
your horse." 

** Certainly," he replied, ** if you wish it ; thoogh 
I must say," and he smiled, '' that your hurry to 
have me gone does not lessen the regret of having 
to say adieu !" 

As he said this, he rode off, with something of a 
graver bow to her than when thev met. 

At leisure to reflect, Eliza tried to compose her- 
self, and to think what she had best do to propitiate 
Mortimer's displeasure, which, till the cause of it 
was explained, must, she was convinced, be justly 
directed against her. 

Though close at her door, Eliza recoiled, in the 
present state of her feelings, from making the ex- 
ertion of visiting and talkmg to Mrs. Smith. She 
had no idea of that wholesome species of self-denial 
which curbs emotion by forcibly directing the at- 
tention into another channel ; and which gives 
that habit of self-command (the most valuable of 
habits), which cannot be acquired in any other way. 
We must act, for we cannot argue ourselves out of 
our feelings. Resigning Mrs. Smith, she turned 
back to the Rectory, in pursuit of Mortimer ; and 
ruminating as she walked upon what she intoided 
to say to him, it occurred to her, all at once, that 
to relate the simple truth was the most natural and 
easy way of proceeding ; and when she perceived 
how entirely such a relation would exempt her 
from blame, in the opinion of one so liberal in his 
sentiments as Mortimer, she could not but smile 
at the needless perplexity in which she had been 
about to involve herself, by supposing it necessary 
to palliate or conceal any circumstances relative to 
her acquaintance with Mr. Waldegrave. 

All solicitude upon the subject was, howev^, 
unnecessary for the present ; for on arriving at 
home, and hastening to the parlour in perfect con- 
viction of there meeting Mortimer, she found 
only Louisa, seated where she had left her, and 
occupied with her work. 

" Where is Mortimer !" she hastily inquired. 

'' I really don't know ; he has not been here that 
I know of. 

" How very odd ! — what can have become of him !" 

" Did you expect him, this morning ?" 

Eliza made no reply ; and Louisa, who never 
troubled herself with what did in no wise concern 
her, supposing that some appointment had been 
made between them, said no more, but quietly pur- 
sued her employment. 
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Eliza passed the whole of the morning in the 
most restless state imaginable ; at one moment 
▼exed, at another angry with Mortimer ; now 
sitting down to write him a note of explanation, the 
next minute throwing it into the fire with con- 
tempt at herself for being so solicitous to clear up 
an affiur, which seemed to be a matter of perfect 
indifference to him. 

Upon the whole, however, she was candid enough 
to admit that he had some cause for displeasure, 
and when she reflected upon his habits of thinking 
and acting, she could not be surprised that he 
diose to avoid her till he had sufficiently conquered 
hiB resentment to be able to talk the aifair over 
with composure. 

This would be in the evening, she was very cer- 
tain, at the latest. She prepared herself therefore 
witih much patience and good-humour to endure 
hk reproaches if any he should make her, and to 
diow him how perfect a controul she could maintain 
over her temper, in the hardest of trials, that of 
unjust suspicions, and accusations. 

To her utter astonishment, however, the even- 
ing, as the morning, wore away, and no Mortimer 
appeared. 

This was a trial of patience which she had not 
at all calculated upon. To be held in suspense is 
alwa^ an aflEront to the irritable, and Eliza gra- 
daaUy rose in the climax of vexation till she ended 
in the hiehest indignation against Mortimer. — '' She 
wasnowmdubitab^ ill-used, she was now the injured 
person. His continuing to avoid her in so marked 
a manner, was little less than a positive insult ; it 
was nothing less, — it was an intended insult : She 
hated such cold, constrained, insensible feelings ; 
eoold she have treated him so t — No, that she never 
eoold, — ^neither him nor any other person she pro- 
fessed the least degree of value for.** 

ThoB reasoning, or rather thus talking to herself, 
Eliza concluded with a determination, that she 
diould be perfectly justified in showing on her 
ride Bosne slight resentment of his indifference ; 
and witii a KtSe female triumph not wholly unpar- 
donable, perhaps, because but too natural, she anti- 
cipated the possibility of returning him some of her 
present uneasineee ihe next time they met in Mr. 
Waldegrave's company. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Thb next day was Sunday, and a wet Sunday. 

In compliance with what she knew to be Morti- 
mer's principles of duty, Eliza had never suffered 
die weather to afford her any plea for absenting 
herself from divine service ; but this morning it 
was different. After making a very late appearance 
at the breakfast-table, and sitting over it for a long 
time, in what is commonly called a dawdling kind 
of manner, Louisa gently reminded her ''that it 
was getting late, and she would scarcely have time 
to dress before church." 

** I shall not go to church this morning." 

** Indeed ! are you not well V* 

** Yes, I am very well ; but I am not fond of 
walking in the rain." 

Louisa was too much accustomed to the diversities 
of Eliza's temper, to be at all surprised by them ; 
but she was now particularly vexed by her caprice, 
because she knew it would pain Mortimer, inas- 



much as it militated against that sense of right, 
and that active habit of pursuing it, which he | 
had it so much at heart to see her possessed of. 

But her gentleness of feeling left her perfectly 
unequal to cope with the impetuous temperament 
of Eliza, and she preferred at all times the retreat 
of silence, to the hazard of encountering a repartee 
or a sarcasm. 

Mortimer invariably dined at the Rectory on a 
Sunday, as his pupil spent that day with his parents 
at Belton. 

Eliza anticipated his coming with many doubts 
as to the degree and duration of the displeasure, 
she thought it would be proper to show towards 
him, and had prepared a sufficient quantity of cold, 
ceremonious civility with which to receive him, 
when she obeyed the summons to dinner, and 
walked into the room, in the most perfect convic- 
tion of seeing him in his usual place. 

Her countenance fell on perceiving only Mr. 
Henley and Louisa ; nor did it appear that Morti- 
mer was even expected, as no preparation was made 
for a fourth person. 

Her sense of ill-usage became still more acute. 
^ What could he mean by such extraordinary con- 
duct 1 , Did he really suppose that she was to be 
treated in this style with impunity 1" 

Her haughty spirit was but too visibly displayed 
in her manner. Scarcely could she constrain her- 
self to take her place at table ; and while tears of 
indignation trembled in her eyes, it was in vain 
that she attempted to eat. 

Both Mr. Henley and Louisa, in conversing to- 
gether upon general topics as cheerfully as they 
could, sought to hide their observation of her un- 
easiness. As both of them rather more than sus- 
pected that some slight dispute had occurred be- 
tween her and Mortimer, neither of them mentioned 
his name ; and Eliza, though anxious to know 
whether he had assigned any reason to Louisa for 
his absence, could not sufficiently subdue her dis- 
pleasure towards him to make any inquiries about 
him. 

As Eliza, when under the influence of passion, 
was rather prone to jump to conclusions, without 
much respect to reason or probability, she had 
almost persuaded herself, by the next morning, 
that it was not unlikely that Mortimer, in his un- 
bounded displeasure, might choose to renounce her, 
and avail himself of the present occasion to break 
off the connexion. 

Though she had to oppose to this wild supposi- 
tion, the remembrance of his impassioned tender- 
ness, the many, many proofs of disinterested affec- 
tion, which had so often melted her heart, and 
drawn her towards him, in still stronger bonds of 
attachment, yet her irritable feelings bore down, 
like a torrent, the suggestions of her better judg- 
ment, and when, towards noon, she caught a glimpse 
of him approaching the house, she followed the 
impulse of the moment, which led her to show her 
resentment by immediately quitting the room, and 
not choosing to be seen. 

It was neither from indifference nor resentment, 
that Mortimer had suffered nearly two days to 
elapse, without making any inquiry into an affair 
which had agitated him far more than a mere ob'>. 
server of appearances could possibly have detected. 
It was from a better motive : it was from a habit of 
self-controul, formed u^t\ \}cv«i y'^t^^ «xv"^ X^^?^ ^ 
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principles, which influenced his conduct, and which 
even the ardour of his passion for Eliza, though it 
might shake, could not in any degree overthrow. 

The moment when he diHCovered her so fami- 
liarly, and, to all appearance pleasantly engaged, 
with a gentleman of whom he knew nothing, and of 
whom he had never heard her make the least men- 
tion, had been a moment of no small trial to his 
presence of mind. 

The natural emotions of jealousy and resentment 
were, however, repelled by that tenderness and re- 
spect for her feelings, which, even in the midst 
of anger, made him solicitous to shield her from 
exposure or unpleasant i*emark. He found himself, 
however, in much too unsettled a state to pursue 
his first intentions of proceeding to the Rectory ; 
but, turning down the first lane, which led him a 
different way, he proceeded for some time in me- 
lancholy rumination, tr^'ing to persuade himself that 
he was giving too much importance to a trifling 
incident, and repeatedly assuring himself that Eliza 
would explain it entirely to his satisfaction. 

He found it impossible, with all these assurances, 
to tranquillize his mind ; and, willing to suspend, 
as he could not subdue his uneasiness, he gladly 
fell into conversation with one of his poor pa- 
rishioners, whom he perceived working in his 
garden. 

Had Eliza at this moment discovered him thus 
occupied, she would instantaneously have pro- 
nounced him cold, imfeeling, and indifferent to her : 
not discerning, and consequently not honouring the 
principle, which led him to seek a retreat from his 
own cares, by making an interest in any thing un- 
connected with himself. She could not, or rather 
she tcotdd not, have understood such conduct, be- 
cause she chose to believe that human nature was 
unequal to any strong effoi*ts of self-denial. Hence 
she never supposed (as was really the case) that 
Mortimer, from a deep sense of religion, and from 
an anxiety to preserve his mind calm and tranquil 
for the right performance of his Sabbath duties, 
had forborne to see her till that sacred day was 
passed ; lest, in the subject which must inevitably 
be discussed between them when they met, any dis- 
pute should arise to disturb the devotional feelings 
with which he always entered upon his holy 
ofiice. 

The time which had elapsed, and the earnest 
wish he felt to think highly of Eliza, and to see all 
her actions in the most advantageous point of view, 
had left him nothing but a slight sense of uneasi- 
ness, which he trusted her candour and affection 
would speedily remove ; and he came to her with a 
heart as confiding, and as tenderly disposed to her, 
as at any former period of their acquaintance. It 
was with some surpiiue, therefore, and a good deal 
of pain, that he received, in reply to a message he 
sent her by Louisa, requesting to see her, a flat 
denial, softened by Louisa into as civil a refusal 
as she could make it ; but, nevertheless, it tpos a 
refusal, without any apology, and without any os- 
tensible cause. 

He anxiously inquired of Louisa, if she knew any 
reason for it ; if Eliza was unwell, or out of spirits, 
or had any thing occurred to vex her ! 

Louisa knew nothing, only that Eliza had been 
very silent and deject^ for the last two days, and 
had kept very much in her own room. 
A degree of dread came over the mind of Mor- 



timer. He began to fear that the incident 
he had endeavoured to consider as trifling, im|^ 
be of more consequence than he was aware o^ aiit 
might prove but the prelude to other circnmstucc^ 
which, if they affected Eliza's bappineas, must wt 
terially injure his own. He was half tempted ti 
ease his mind by telling Louisa of the affiur, ui 
questioning her as to her knowledge of the gentfe- 
man whom he had seen with Eliza. But his tarn 
of honour restrained him from speaking of it tilAi 
had done Eliza the justice of hearing ner aeoouk 
of the matter. 

He walked to the window, and occupied hinmlt 
for some minutes in vacant gaze at the weather, 
and the leafless trees, uninterrupted in his reverin 
by any remarks from his quiet cousin. At kngtk 
he spoke : 

'* Does Eliza mean to dine at the Bartley8',to-dqr, 
Louisa V* 

** 1 conclude so ; and you dine there too ; doyos 
not !" 

He did not reply, and Louisa proceeded : 

^ You remember, Mortimer, it was settled tint 
you were to go with Eliza and me. It is high time 
to order the chaise." 

'* I wish I could see Eliza first.*' He mused a 
moment or two. '^ What can be the matter witk 
her, Louisa 1" 

" Oh, nothing is the matter with her. She m 
particularly busy, I suppose. Do you go and ordv 
the chaise, and be here at four o'clock ; and ecnae 
with a deteionination to be happy, and to have a 
pleasant evening ; — do Mortimer." 

Both smiled — but there was something of me- 
lancholy in the smile ; nevertheless, Mortimer, ood- 
jecturing that he could not do better than follow 
his cousin's advice, very soon took his leave, with a 
message to Eliza, that he hoped she would indulge 
him with half an hour's conversation, before the]r 
set out on their visit in the afternoon. 

This, however, was an indulgence which he was 
not destined to receive ; for Eliza, as soon as she 
saw him, from her window, depart in the directum 
towards Belton, immediately set forth on a visit to 
Miss Brooke ; not, indeed, with any intention of mi- 
burdening her mind, by a disclosure of any of her 
present cares ; for she said to herself, several times, 
while she was putting on her hat, that '* she would 
particularly avoid mentioning Mortimer's name to 
Sophia, for fear she should be led into talking of 
her present displeasure towards him, which would 
be very wrong, and very imjust, and very dis- 
honourable." 

But it happened to Eliza, as it happens to all 
people who are guided by impulse, that she did 
exactly the reverse of what she intended to do ; 
and so far from avoiding to mention Mortimer^ 
name, she very naturally talked of nothing else aD 
the while she staid with Miss Brooke. 

The result of this was, that she returned home 
with feelings increased in irritation towards him. 
What she had called unkind and uncivil in him, 
Miss Brooke, without ceremony, stamped as ''a 
pointed affront, an intended insult, which Eliza 
would subject herself to a fi*equent repetition 
of, if she did not show a proper spirit in resent- 
ing." 

This ** proper spirit" began by not choosing to be 
dressed, and to be seen, when he came at three 
o'clock, aw^ a^m -mvcde Louisa his intercessor, 
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^ that she would see him, if but for five minutes, in 
the parlour." 

'' I cannot, Louisa. I really cannot. You see I 
have not begun to dress. I shall be very much 
behind-hand as it is.*' 

^ But five minutes, dear Eliza ; five minutes 
camiot make much difference ; we do not go before 
four." 

Eliza made no answer, but rang the bell for her 
■Mid. 

** Now do, Eliza," — and Louisa affectionately 
took her hand. 

^ How often must I say that I cannot, Louisa ! 
— Why should you urge it ! — He really is very tire- 
flome !*' and she was very angry with him, because, 
not choosing to fix her displeasure against herself, 
ahe became every moment more and more out of 
humour. 

" Dear Eliza, what is the matter ! — What is the 
meaning of all this ? — Tell me, dear ;" — ^and Louisa 
would have soothed her into a better state of feeling, 
by speaking kindly and tenderly, and as if she sym- 
pathized with the pain she was giving to herself, by 
yielding to the force of ungovemed temper. 

But Eliza had gone too far wrong to get very 
easily right again. She would not be soothed. She 
would not consent to make herself, or to suffer any 
one else to make her less unhappy ; but turned away 
from Louisa without noticing or replying to any of 
her endearments. At the same instant the maid 
entered the room, and Louisa perceiving that it 
would be vain to prosecute the subject any further, 
retired, with a sigh, to report to Mortimer, as mildly 
as the could, her unfavourable reception. 

This was no very easy task ; for, say what she 
would, she could not say that Eliza promised to 
afford him any degree of pleasure for the remainder 
of the day ; nor could she, with all her ingenuity, 
suggest any topic of comfort to alleviate the evi- 
dent uneasiness with which he paced up and down 
the room. Lomsa could not comfort him, so she 
mended her gloves in silence ; and as Mr. Henley 
was gone to take his afternoon's nap, he was left to 
his own thoughts, such as they were, during the 
whole hour that Eliza was engaged at her toilette. 

The post-chaise had been waiting more than 
twenty minutes when she made her appearance. 

Beautiful as she was at all times, her charms 
were nevertheless considerably heightened by the 
^ foreign aid of ornament." It was' the first day 
in which Mortimer had seen her out of mourning ; 
or, indeed, that he had seen her at all in full-dress. 
In the unvarying routine of a country life she had, 
since her acquaintance with him, met with no occa- 
sion for altering her general costume, which was 
always genteel and lady-like, marked by good taste 
and good sense. Her chaste and simple style of 
dress had not been one of her least attractions in 
the eyes of Mortimer, who attached to this circum- 
stance just the degree of importance it deserved ; 
considering it, as it most unquestionably is, a very 
fair specimen of the general habits of thought 
and reflection. 

The first impression which her present appear- 
ance made on him was that of unmingled admira- 
tion and delight. The second glance was not quite 
so productive of unalloyed pleasure. The garb 
itself was simple and elegant : white satin, taste- 
fiiUy ornamented with lace, could scarcely be other- 
wise : and the beautiful pearls which encii'cled her 



swan-like throat, detracted notliing from the chaste 
correctness of such attire. The dress itself, 
as to taste and sentiment, was undoubtedly the right 
thing, if Mortimer's sentiments had been at all 
accordant with the great arbiter of sentiment — 
fashion ; but they unfortunately were not. In 
every thing that related to female conduct he ad- 
mitted but of one standard — ^propriety ; and as this 
imaginary standard was erected infinitely higher 
than the modem race of fashionably-dressed ladies 
could even look up to, much less attempt to reach, 
it was not very extraordinary that in the more 
than usual display of a form, which, in grace of 
symmetry and proportion, might have served a 
statuary for a model, he found something more to 
sigh over than to admire. Not that Eliza, in her 
present appearance, would have infringed upon the 
strictest ideas of modesty, as modesty is now un- 
derstood. 

Nor was there any thing which Mortimer could 
clearly and decidedly have said that he wished 
otherwise. He could not but feel that she was now 
more captivating to the eye ; but still he remem- 
bered, with fond regret, how far more dear she had 
been to that pure and tender passion which he had 
felt, which he wished ever to feel for her. 

Which he wished, alas ! if Eliza would have suf- 
fered it. If she could have known, and estimated 
as she ought, the value of the heart she pained and 
insulted, she might have perhaps spared the super- 
cilious air of contempt with which she merely bent 
without speaking to the anxious inquiry he made 
after her health as soon as she entered the room, in- 
treating her, in the most affectionate manner, to tell 
him '^ why she had refused to see him V* 

** Probably because it was inconvenient to me." 

" Eliza, do not, I beseech you, do not torture me 
thus. What have I done to deserve it 1 How have 
I offended you ?" 

^ Is not a pointed neglect, of two days' con- 
tinuance, sufficient to justify some degree of re- 
sentment ?" 

** Yes, if it were designed ; but you ought to 
know me well enough to spare me the injustice of 
supposing that I could intentionally neglect you. I 
can very easily satisfy you on that point." 

'* But as I want time, and I believe inclination to 
discuss such a trifling matter, we had better, if you 
please, postpone it." 

Her smile was too scornful, too provoking. Not 
all the affection and governed temper of Mortimer 
could preserve him from a momentai'y flash of re- 
sentment. 

" It may be a trifling matter to you, Eliza," he 
said, " to speak of an affront which you know to be 
imaginary. But, if feelings really wounded have a 
right to complain, you know very well who might 
be the first to reproach." 

She made no reply to this, but by turning, with 
some disdain, to Louisa, — 

" Miss Henley, are you ready ? Are we to go at 
all 1 or are we to pass the remainder of the ai'ter- 
noon in this amusing manner 1" 

Louisa immediately put on her shawl and 
gloves, wishing, with all her spirit, that they were 
not going ; supposing, with great justice of appre- 
hension, that a visit which augured so very unfa- 
vourably in its very onset, must have but a 
melancholy conclusion. 
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stand a behaviour so unasiialy so unlike any thing 
he had hitherto seen in Eliza, stood for a minute or 
two in suspense, half inclined to send his excuses to 
Birs. Bartley, by Louisa, but restrained by his 
habit of acting on all occasions temperately and 
calmly. 

Having handed them into the chaise, or rather 
his cousin only, Eliza springing past his offered 
hand with an agility which disdained assistance, he 
took his seat between them, composing his disturbed 
thoughts as well as he could, by forcmg himself to 
see the necessity of his appearing easy and unem- 
barrassed for the remainder of the day. 

As he could not really compromise the sense of 
what he owed to himself, so far as to make any more 
fruitless endeavours to beguile Eliza into better 
humour, he tried to forget the pain she was giving 
him, by thinking as little as possible of himse&, and 
finding an interest in what Louisa said, who was 
also acting her part for the best, by looking out of 
the window, with a view of discovering an acquaint- 
ance in every face she saw ; and, breaking through 
her usual taciturnity, was talking all the way as 
fast as she could about nothing. 

Eliza, wrapped up in disdainful silence, leant 
against a comer of the chaise. No remark, even 
to the utterance of a single word, once escaping her 
lips, till they arrived at Mr. Bartley's. 

She was now so far involved in error, that it 
really did require more than common energy and 
resolution to make any effort towards extricating 
herself from it. It was easier to go on as she 
began, and to enjoy the strange infatuated plea- 
sure of knowing that she was of consequence suffi- 
cient to give pain. Pain to the being whose 
attachment she could not for a moment doubt ; and 
whose virtues and feelings she so far respected that 
she would have shielded them from any wound but 
that which resulted from her own unkmdness ! 

Having escaped from the polite and profound 
courtesies of Mrs. and Miss Bartley, made in exact 
conformity with those with which the Marchioness 

of C greeted her lord's corporation friends at 

the last election ball ; and gone through the more 
cordial hand-shakings of Mr. Bartley, Eliza looked 
round for her ally, Sophia, whose countenance and 
support she particularly stood in need of, to keep 
her in the wrong course which that inestimable 
friend had pointed out for her to pursue. 

At the moment of her entrance, Sophia was en- 
gaged in conversation with Mr. Waldegrave ; but 
no sooner did she catch a glimpse of Eliza, than 
darting forward in a paroxysm of friendship, Miss 
Brooke drew her to the place where she had been 
sitting, making, as she did so, a sort of apologizing 
and recognising obeisance to Mortimer, who was 
standing close by her, but at the same time walking 
off with Eliza in a triumphant manner, which she 
intended should apply to him, that she thought 
him entirely unworthy of her charming friend's 
society. 

No one but Louisa observed this little scene, or 
perceived the quiet smile a litUe tinctured with con- 
tempt, with which Mortimer replied in a silent bow 
to Miss Brooke's salutation, and then took his pUce 
by his cousin, as though he sought shelter in her 
gentle and unoffending manners, from the mortifi- 
cations which he found were heaped up for him 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Waldegrave resigned his chair immediately 



on Eliza's approach ; but reaenred to himsdf die 
privilege of han^^ing over it, and addressing himself 
entirely to her, m ue most pointed manner. 

This was exactly what she had intended he should 
do ; and after about a quarter of an hour had elane^ 
calculating upon the entire misery of poor Mortuner, 
she ventured to cast her eyes to that part of the 
room where he sat, to see how he bore bis misfior- 
tunes. 

To all appearance, no misfortunes were ever si» 
tained with more heroism. He was neither mA 
nor silent ; but talking calmly and easOy to Loun 
and Miss Bartley, between whom he was seated, ind 
either did not, or would not see how Eliza was en- 
gaged. 

" What apathy 1 what indifference !" she men- 
tally exclaimed. << I verily believe he would be at 
unmoved as marble, if I were to flirt and talk non- 
sense with every man in the room." 

A disposition to try how far his inflexibilitj would 
stand the proof, turned her resentment into an ar- 
tificial flow of spirits, and whether it were Sir 
Geoi^ Meknoth, or Mr. Waldegrave, or even Mr. 
William Bartley, hitherto so obnoxious to her, her 
benevolence and good-humour extended to aO. 

Her vivacity, the difftisive gaiety of her remark^ 
and her exquisite beauty, soon drew round her a 
Uttle audience of beaux, whose homage was infi- 
nitely more satisfactory to her than to the lady of 
the house. 

The butler announced ^ dinner on the table," per- 
fectly unheeded by the gay group round EUza, who 
was relating an anecdote for the edification of lir. 
Waldegrave, which he professed never to have 
heard before, merely for the sake of enjoying the 
arch natvetif and inexpressible humour, with whidi 
she contrived to enrich the most trifling detail 

With a countenance rigid and unmoved in a 
single muscle, Mrs. Bartley stood by for a few mo- 
ments, unnoticed either by orator or audieno^ till 
finding the anecdote not promising a speedy condn- 
sion, she stepped forward with a smile of doubtfiil 
import : — 

" If this amusing story of yours will ke^ till 
after dinner. Miss Rivers, I should be obliged to 
you to postpone the conclusion of it, as we are at 
present waiting your pleasure." 

Eliza bowed her submission to this mandate. 
Mrs. Bartley having contrived as dexterously as 
she could, to remove the admiring gentlemen mm 
the source of their admiration and pleasure, it wai 
more a matter of regret than surprise that FJim. 
found herself pUced at table as disagreeably as 
possible, between William Bartley on one hand, 
and Julia on the other. Nor had she foreseen the 
consequence she was likely to draw upon herself 
by her extreme agreeableness in the drawing-xxxnn. 
Mr. William naturally concluded it was to Ust at 
least during dinner; and preferring, with a de- 
gree of taste not altogether astonishing even in a 
person but slenderly provided with that delicate 
quality, the conversation of a clever, accomplished 
woman, with whose sprightly sallies he was not 
often favoured, to the insipid nothings of Maria 
Sidney, which he might call his own any day, and 
all day long, he applied himself with great assi- 
duity to elicit farther sparks of wit and vivad^ 
from the brilliant Eliza. But in vain ! Eliza's 
gaiety had vanished with the occasion for it ; sod 
though no place could be more advantageous tat 
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pnmiiiiz her plans upon Mortimer than that she 
oeeapied, hemg immediately opposite him, she 
ooold not justify it to herself to sacrifice her sense 
and taste by affecting any pleasure, in the weari- 
some commonplace and insufferable pertuess with 
which Mr. WUliam assailed her. 

Surprised by this change of manner, which he 
never for a moment attributed to his own insigni- 
ficance and incapability of amusing her, it suddenly 
occurred to him that she was vex^ that Mortimer 
did not occupy a seat by her side. 

Naturally humane in his feelings, though he 
eoold not resign his own seat for fear of irritating 
his own damsel, who was already very well disposed 
to be affronted on account of the attention he had 
be^i showing to Eliza, he determined to do what 
he could for them, by speaking across the table to 
Mortimer, and telling hun that he was sure he must 
be cold, and that Julia would be very happy to 
cbanpe seats with him. 

^ Yes, that I am sure I will,'' said the good- 
humoured little lady, rising with a plate filled with 
almonds and raisins, and preparing to vacate her 
chair in {avour of Mortimer. But Mortimer re- 
solutely, though politely, declined it. ^ He could 
not think of it — ^he was not in the least cold — ^he 
b^ged Miss Julia would resume her seat." 

An intreaty which Eliza enforced by placing her 
hand upon Julia's arm, and compelling her to be 
quiet and sit down, at the same time darting a look 
upon Mr. William, which, if there be any intelli- 
gence in looks, very plainly told him that he was 
the most officious and disagreeable creature in the 
universe. 

Mr. William, however, resigned himself to his 
fate, and applied himself to making his peace with 
Bliss Sidney, who, after sundry gentle murmurs, 
such as ^ at kut I am to be honoured with hearing 
the sound of your voice ;** — ^ oh 1 you do conde- 
scend to speak to me at Icut** was eventually so far 
wrought upon by lus efforts to entertain her and 
assuage her wrath, that she gradually descended 
from the altitude of her displeasure, and became 
as girlish, and as giggling, and as silly as ever. 

Eliza, reduced to silence, was inevitably reduced 
to a few moments of reflection ; nor could she en- 
tirely banish the conscious feeling of having acted 
wrong. Once, and but once, she turned her eyes 
upon Mortimer. He was looking at her with deep 
and fixed attention, but the moment he caught her 
glance his own was withdrawn. Not once had he 
^ken to her since they left Fairfield ! — 

^ Was he indeed angry with her V* she asked 
herself ; ^ Ck)uld she wim any justice blame him, if 
he were !" 

Her feelings became painful — perplexed — more 
than half relenting ; — but to rescue her from the 
completion of her repentance, she found herself 
summoned, with the rest of the ladies, to retire to 
the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

Whbn Lady Delville had made an ample return 
for her dinner, by paying for it in the current coin 
of flattery, and had ended an eloquent harangue, 
in which,, after praising Mrs. Bartlev's mock-turtle 
fonp, she disclosed to her, as a profound secret of 
inestimable value, a receipt to ihaMi the said mock- 



turtle without any expense whatever, only by sub- 
stituting this for that, and that for this, and so on ; 
she advanced to the sofa where Eliza and her niece 
were sitting, and talking, of course, about high 
matters : ^ And so you rcklly think, ^phia, I have 
not carried this matter too far V* was the inquiry 
she overheard from Eliza ; who was not sensible 
of her ladyship's approach till the concussion she 
produced upon the settee and the young ladies, in 
seating her ponderous figure by them, gave tangi- 
ble and intelligible intimation of it. 

** And what is it that my sweet Eliza thinks she 
has not carried too far V* said she. 

^ Oh, only that little affair I was telling you of, 
aunt, as we came along." 

Eliza felt that this " little affair " ought not to 
have been communicated to '* aunt ;" and she did, 
in the first instance, recoil from- hearing the re- 
spected name of Mortimer brought forward so 
lightly, by those so incapable of understanding his 
merit. 

But these joint communications and discussions 
were too habitual to be easily restrained. When 
the heart is full, it is always soothing to talk of 
what oppresses it ; and by the time her ladyship 
had concluded a few valuable remarks upon the 
nature of man, his irritability, his inconstancy, lus 
arrogance, and divers others of his characteristics, 
Eliza found it most natural to talk the whole mat- 
ter over again, that she might derive the benefit of 
Lady Delville's more experienced judgment upon 
her conduct ; which she did as innocentiy, as if she 
did not know how inevitably her opinion must be 
favourable to her, and with the most perfect for- 
getfulness of the elegant and expensive card-purse 
which she was then employed upon, and had very 
nearly finished for Lady Delville. When it had 
been settled that nothing could be more right, more 
consistent with female dignity and propriety, and 
the respect she owed to herself, than the whole of 
Eliza's conduct as it related to Mortimer, Lady 
Delville relieved herself of part of the dissatisfac- 
tion she felt in her young friend's humble pros- 
pects, by ejaculating a fervent hope that she might, 
in a tone and with an emphasis which indicated a 
fear that she would not, be eventually happy in her 
connexion with Mr. Durand. '* She had certainly 
at one time," and she heaved a sigh—'' she had 
once entertained more ambitious, more aspiring 
views for the accomplished and charming Miss 
Rivers." 

All this was very daintily done ; and intended to 
discover how far she might safely go towards in- 
fiuencing Eliza's mind to see and feel the disadvan- 
tages of the lot she had chosen. A lot, to be sure, 
in which, in so far as it related to Eliza alone, she 
might have lived, or starved, for any thing Lady 
Delville cared ; but that clear-sighted woman could 
not but imagine that Miss Rivers, with so many 
attractions, had every chance of making a con- 
nexion infinitely more productive of advantage to 
Lady Delville, than that which she at present pro- 
posed to form. 

All inuendoes, however, tending to this end, 
were, she found, premature or misplaced, as Eliza's 
quickly turning Ihe conversation plainly indicated. 

Quick in that generalship which consists in at- 
tacking the foibles of others, Lady Delville shifted 
the scene of action ; and, simple as the remark 
was which she now made, it w^ more to her pre- 
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sent purpose than any she had yet hazarded, " I 
never saw you look so well as you do to-day, Eliza ; 
that is a beautiful dress, love : — who made it V* 

^ Madame Lambris — But really, now, Sophia — 
Lady Delville do tell me, are not these sleeves too 
short I — Positively, do you know, I have never worn 
a short-sleeved gown since you saw me last'* 

*' Then it is high time you should. It is a per- 
fect sin to hide such arms as these. How evidently 
Mr. Waldegrave was struck with her when she 
came into the room to-day ; was he not, Sophia V* 

^ Oh, decidedly ; I never saw his admiration bo 
apparent before." 

Eliza, with smiles restrained as much as possible, 
vehemently disclaimed these extravagant compli- 
ments ; and sought a momentary refuge from them 
in a cup of 'coffee which was then handing about. 

This prelude to the appearance of the gentlemen 
was soon followed by the entrance of Mr. Walde- 
grave. He was arrested in his progress up the 
room by Mrs. Hartley, who was looking over music 
at the piano-forte, and arranging with her daughter 
what was to be done during the evening. 

As soon as he made his escape from her, which 
he had not been able to accomplish till he had lis- 
tened to an eulogium upon the merits of Julia upon 
the harp, and expressed himself enraptured with 
the hopes which were held out to him of hearing 
her and her sister perform a charming duet upon 
that instrument and the piano, he made his way to 
Eliza's Sofia., and very contentedly took possession 
of Lady Delville's seat, which she resigned to him, 
upon recollecting a something or nothing she had 
to say to somebody somewhere else. 

For the short time that Sophia remained, he di- 
vided his discourse very equaJly between the young 
ladies. But as Miss Brooke was never easy long 
in the same place, but possessed that restless dis- 
position which results from the idea of being a fine 
girl very finely dressed, and the natural wish of 
having these advantages properly seen and ad- 
mired, she soon left them the opportunity of a 
titea-tete. 

No situation can be more favourable for a ttte-i- 
tete, than the comer of a crowded drawing-room. 
Mrs. Bartley's room was getting crowded by this 
time, for in addition to those who were elected to 
the honour of the dinner, she had thrown open her 
doors to the admission of many evening visitors. 
** May I take the liberty of asking you that gentle- 
man's name f " said Mr. Waldegrave, glancing at 
Mortimer, who was standing not very far from 
them, talking with Mr. Bartley. 

She replied, without any hesitation ; but not 
without a slight variation of countenance. 

*' The same gentleman, if I mistake not, that we 
met the other morning !" 

Eliza bent an affirmative. 

^ I felt almost certain of it when I first saw him 
to-day, but some Kttle circumstances which I have 
since observed made me doubtful," and he smiled 
rather archly. 

Eliza took refuge in Lord Byron's poem, which 
she began to talk about with prodigious volubility. 

Mr. Waldegrave was too well bred to pursue a 
painful subject. He fell with perfect ease imme- 
diately into the one she resorted to. 

Eliza saw, and felt his delicacy. It was just 
what she should have expected from him. 
In the diacuBsion of Jight literary topics, subjects 



so exclusively relating to taste and imagination, she 
believed herself safe, and became at once easy and 
unembarrassed, whilst he on his side was more 
than ever engaging and agreeable. Jast enough 
for the occasion, and no more, conveying his mean- 
ing in the shortest possible compass, and striking 
out some felicitous, unexpected image or epithet 
from subjects and ideas as old as the creation, his 
remarks captivated her as much by their novelty 
as their elegance. 

She had often conceived the fascinating idea (A 
an accomplished man of fashion, but, till she saw 
Mr. Waldegrave, she had never supposed there 
existed a chance of its being realized to her con- 
fined observation. 

On his concluding an anecdote in which be had 
amused her, and in no slight degree gratified her 
vanity by contrasting the vapid, half awake, half 
asleep sort of manner, in which these literary 
matters are thought of and forgotten in the great 
world, with her enthusiasm on such points, Eliza, 
with that inexperience and ignorance of the stoical, 
soul-hardening nature of fashion, which her age and 
station in life rendered perfectly natural, expressed 
her wonder that feeling and taste should not parti- 
cularly thrive in situations which she would have 
conceived particularly favourable to their culture. 

" However paradoxical it may sound to you," he 
replied, <' it is exactly from the favourableness of 
the situation that the disadvantage proceeds. The 
means of gratifying taste produce the encourage- 
ment of it, no doubt. But these delicate and refined 
Eleasures do not seem exempt from the general 
kw. They may be pursued to satiety. I question," 
and he smiled, " whether even the glowing fresh- 
ness of your enchanting sensations would stand the 
test of a winter's residence in town." 

She smiled, as he continued : 

" It will not be then, as now, * Ah, Mr.'Walde- 
grave, how exquisite is this idea of Lord Byron's !' 
Nor shall I hear the charming sentiment, made 
still more charming repeated by such lips, and 
with such pathos. But it will be (supposing myself 
honoured with the possibility of paying you a 
morning visit), * Heavens ! there lies Lord Byron ; 
published two days, and I have never had time to 
look at him. Mr. Waldegrave, for charity's sake 
tell me what is proper to be admired and ^ked of 
in it, for I foresee the impossibility of wading 
through it.' " 

" Oh no, no, I can't believe it. I will not believe 
it," and she laughed. ^ Manners may change and 
be influenced by custom, but the heart — the soul 
— must in all situations remain the same." 

^ Alas ! I fear not — the very heart and soul are 
subject to the laws of fashion." 

^ Are you not yourself an instance to the con- 
trary \ — Or where do you play the deceiver !— to 
the fine people in town, or to the rustics in the 
country !" 

" I do seem to you, then, to possess a heart—* 
soul 1" 

His air was getting too serious — ^too dangerous ; 
but Eliza maintained her shield— her gaiety. 

"One does give people credit, you know, for 
hearts and souls," she replied, " till we find out 
how possible, and perhi^s comfortable it is to live 
without either." 

He was about to reply, but was silenced by t 
tremendous chord, extracted from Julia's harp, 
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and answered by a responsiye thump upon Miss 
Hartley's piano. 

By this discordant notice it appeared that the 
concert was beginning, and silence was the only 
compliment to it which either Eliza or Mr. Walde- 
graTe could prevail upon themselves to pay. 

Julia, between fright and exertion, with cheeks 
that made a perfect jest of the ^* red red rose,*' was 
so unmusical, so unsentimental, that Eliza was 
forced to summon the whole strength of her mind 
to repress the laughter which the sight of this 
little, &t, good-humoured St. Cecilia inspired. 

As Julia made a prodigious noise, by way of 
covering her mistakes. Miss Hartley availed herself 
of the opportunity it afforded her of playing off the 
connoisseur as well as the performer, by perpetually 
exclaiming, *' Gently — piano, Julia ; hush ! — now 
fortd — very well.** 

All this passed over for a time, as little heeded, 
and as little worth being heeded, as the perform- , 
ances of most young ladies are ; but Mrs. Hartley, 
in her zeal for the advancement of her daughters, 
rather overstepped the mark. 

The duet had been generally tolerated with great 
politeness. Even Miss Hartley's solo, which fol- 
lowed it, had been sustained with fortitude. Hut 
when she proceeded to appease some slight aspira- 
tions after vocal music, by screaming a chorus 
with her son and two daughters, it was impossible 
for some of the company not to inquire, ** whether 
Miss Rivers did not intend to oblige them that 
ev^raoing !" 

Mrs. Hartley " hoped so — believed so — she in- 
tended to request it of Miss Rivers presently. Hut 
there was Mrs. Colonel Grardener — she had not yet 
made a whist-table for her — ^how could she be so 
remiss !" 

She inmiediately rang the bell, ordered the card- 
tables, and proceeded to the arrangement of them. 
''And now, perhaps, we may petition you with 
some chance of success," said Mr. Waldegrave to 
Eliza ; *' but, surely — ^what is Mrs. Hartley about V* 
and before Eliza could interfere to prevent him, she 
perceived him addressing himself, not only to Mrs. 
Hartley, but to the four people she had just placed 
opposite to each other at a card-table. What he 
asid, she was not near enough to distinguish ; but 
the result made it very intelligible, for the lady be- 
ginning to deal laid down me cards, the whole 
party acquiesced with polite bows and smiles to 
what he said, and he returned to Eliza, rather tri- 
umphantly, to request the honour of handing her 
to tile instrument. '* Now, I believe," said he, in a 
low v(Mce, ** there is a chance of your being properly 
attended to." 

The consequences of Mrs. Hartley's manceuvres 
to keep Eliza as long, and as much as possible in 
the back-ground, were exactly opposite to what she 
intended ; as indeed invariably happens to those 
who yield themselves up to the guidance of passion, 
whose methods towards compassing a particular 
end resemble the attempts of a person blindfolded 
to dioot an arrow at a particular mark. 

As much pity as a person in such circumstances 
would receive for his disappointment, Mrs. Hartley 
might calculate upon, when she really became agi- 
tated with envy, as Mr. Waldegrave, the finished 
gentleman of the room, led from her seat Eliza, 
always beautiful — ^always superior — ^and, in every 
respect, how unlike to the curled, flowered^ miss-like 



Miss Hartleys, with whom their ambitious mother 
felt that Miss Rivers and her music must be by 
every one immediately contrasted. Hut, as Miss 
Edgeworth, with her usual acuteness of observa- 
tion, remarks, in her story of Ormond : 

'* It is the peculiar misfortune, or punishment, 
of misplaced, and yet more of unreasonable pas- 
sions, that in their distresses they obtain no sympa- 
thy ; and, while the passion is, in all its conse- 
quences, tragic to the sufferer, in all its exhibi- 
tions it is ludicrous to the spectator." 

To Eliza, Mrs. Hartley envious, or Mrs. Hartley 
benevolent, was one and the same object. She 
possessed a perfect indifference to her in any shape ; 
only that when the former disposition predominated, 
it acted upon her as a stimulus to do her very best. 
Merely smiling, therefore, in token of having heard 
Mrs. Hartley, but without uttering a word in re- 
ply to signify her acceding to her, whispered : — 

*' Do, my dear Miss Rivers, be so obliging as to 
select some little short thing, for it is getting late, 
and Mrs. Gardener will be quite affronted, if I do 
not make a whist-table for her." 

Eliza turned to Mr. Waldegrave, who stood by, 
and asked him, '' if he were an admirer of Han- 
del?" 

^ A most enthusiastic one," he replied. " Hut 
you do not want this book, I dare say." 

'* Oh, dear no !" and the exchanged smile be- 
tween them really was provoking to Mrs. Hartley, 
as he took from the desk Miss Hartley's great 
music-book, opened at a fine hot-pressed frontis- 
piece, where Cupids were twining wreaths of flowers 
round a harp I 

It was very provoking, because it was Eliza's 
great forte to perform without notes ; and if the 
great book had remained, the chief part of the au- 
dience might not have given her credit upon this 
score ; and it would have served also to screen her 
from observation. 

Hut the book was gone, and there was an end of 
it ; so Mrs. Hartley sat down under a sense of great 
ill-usage, and a determination never to have any 
music when Miss Rivers visited her again, if she 
could not in the meanwhile devise some decent 
pretext for getting rid of her acquaintance altoge- 
ther. 

It was not entirely to gratify Mr. Waldegrave 
that Eliza selected one of the most charming of 
Handel's songs. It was one which Mortimer par- 
ticularly admired, and which to hear her perform, 
often — very often, had he "hung over her ena- 
moured." 

She felt that she had gone too far with him ; that 
she had been ungentle, unkind in her treatment of 
him. Her proud feelmgs were indeed, yet, too re- 
bellious to admit of her making any direct efforts 
to conciliate him, but in singing the song he loved, 
she intended it as a test how far the incidents of 
this day had affected her power over him. 

Hefore she began that divine song from Susanna, 
" If guiltless blood be your intent," she first care- 
lessly cast her eye round in search of him. He 
was sitting alone near the piano ; not looking at 
her, but so pointedly trying to look elsewhere, that 
it appeared to be his detemunation not to see 
her. 

Hut the moment he caught the silver tones of 
her enchanting voice, at first low^ and «<i«iQft^ 
mournful, ^petiecW^ «AQQic^ASi\i 'm^ ^^ei ^steoiocsajso^^ 
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and with the plaintive strains in which it is ex- 
pressed, it was impossible for him any longer to 
abstract hb attention from her. As she proceeded, 
she rose in expression ; her elocution, d&tinct and 
impressive, made every word audibly understood ; 
and the feeling of virtuous indignation with which 
she gave that eloquent passage, *' Fearless of death 
as innocent, I triumph in my fall ;'* produced an 
effect almost electrifying upon those who had hearts 
to feel. But when she fell into the beautiful tran- 
sition from the minor to the major key, in which 
the song concludes — when, with the devotional pa- 
thos which the very strain enforced, she breathed 
her sensitive soul into those affecting words — 

" And if to Fate my days must run, 
Oh, righteous Heaven, Thy will be done !" 

She was almost a being of another world. One 
could scarcely imagine that the dross of earthly 
passions could mingle with the emanations of such 
divine emotion. 

One feeling appeared to pervade her hearers, 
for no plaudits, no distinct admiration followed her 
performance. The insensible felt, and, fearine to 
break the charm by noise, whispered rather man 
spoke their delight. The tribute of the enthusiastic 
was silence. 

" To suffer cards, indeed !" said Mr. Walde- 
grave, as he was handing her from the instru- 
ment, and about to conduct her to the very 
seat which Mortimer still occupied, to all ap- 
pearance, abstracted, lost in thought, — ^his head 
leaning on his hand, which covered his face. He 
started up at her approach, and in some confusion 
made a polite bend, in token of his resigning his 
seat to her. Eliza took it, and Mortimer, after 
hovering near her for a few moments, in all the 
indecision of tumultuous feeling, evidently wishing 
to address her, but shrinking from the possibility 
of some chilling repulse, slowly and irresolutely 
walked away. Eliza's heart, but a short time be- 
fore softening towards him, stung to the quick by 
what her impetuous nature immediately construed 
into a mark of his indifference, became more than 
ever indignant at his apathy. 

Poor variable inconsistent being I the sport of 
every impulse, the victim of every feeling 1 Who 
would have recognized, in the glance of scorn with 
which she followed him, in the glow of anger which 
mantled on her cheek, that Eliza, but a few mo- 
ments since soft and delicate, whose melting 
strains of holy rapture a seraph might have lis- 
tened to ? 

Mr. Waldegrave had been standing, as if in expec- 
tation that Idortimer would take the vacant place 
by her on the settee. Perceiving that he did not, 
he immediately made it his own. He had not been 
at all puzzled to discover that some dispute existed 
between them ; nor was he much more at a loss to 
guess from what cause it most probably originated. 
He had extracted from Miss Brooke that day, be- 
fore Eliza's arrival, considerable information on 
the subject of their engagement ; which, according 
to her account of the business, interspersed as it 
was with divers sentimental sighs, and fervent 
wishes that her dear friend had not so hastily been 
persuaded into such a connexion, appeared to be 
one of those affairs which often serve to pass away 
a year or two in a young lady's life, without even- 
tually coming to any serious conclusion. For, it 



must be premised, that Mr. Waldemve, though 
possessing in himself an abundant share of those 
fascinatinp qualities and accomplishments which, 
in the mmd of a woman of taste and talents, an 
peculiarly calculated to excite the most enthusiu- 
tic attachment, had either outlived the age of ro- 
mance, or had acquired from the class of society in 
which he moved those vaeue passing sort of notions, 
which the stoics of fawion entertain upon the 
conmion-places of first love, — eternal constancy, 
&c. &c. 

He considered it, therefore, very likely that this 
engagement would end where it began ; and that, 
after both of them had shed as many tears as usoil 
upon such occasions, each of them would, in time, 
return to the world, and find as much happiness in 
it as ever. 

Moreover he was persuaded, from what he had 
seen of Eliza (and her total want of self-oontrool 
disclosed all that was to be seen in her mind), that 
he himself would, in other circumstances, have been 
the object of her preference. His vanity assured 
him that it would be a task of no difficulty to ex- 
cite in her, even now, a far more ardent passion 
than she had yet felt for another. But honour 
forbade the experiment ; else to be loved, as such 
a woman could love — it was something approach- 
ing to self-denial to forego it. The pleasures of 
her conversation and society, when chance brought 
them together, he did not feel himself called upon 
to renounce, as long as Mortimer was content to 
suffer it. Beyond this he at present entertained 
no idea. 

When he took his place by her, and addressed 
her on the subject of her sineing, in terms simple, 
but delicately expressive of the delight it had 
afforded him, Eliza, as she contrasted his beha- 
viour on the occasion with Mortimer's, distinctly 
felt, for the first time, a pang of regret, as she 
imagined what, in his circumstances, Mr. Walde- 
grave would have felt for her. 

Indeed, had Mr. Waldegrave been base enough 
to have acted upon the opinion he entertained of 
his own power over her, he could not have chosen 
any opportunity more favourable than the presoit 
for the prosecution of his designs. 

At length, to the inexpressible joy of Louia^ 
who had been a silent, but very attentive observer 
of this day's transactions, her chaise was announced, 
and she approached Eliza, to inform her of i1^ 
which, as soon as she had done, she returned to 
Mortimer. Having assisted her with her shawl, 
he offered her his arm, seeming to consider it as s 
thing of course, that Mr. Waldegrave would escort 
Eliza. 

This was the climax of affront ; for though it 
was very probable that Eliza would have rejected 
Mortimer's arm had he offered it, and taken Mr. 
Waldegrave's in preference, yet it was but rea- 
sonable and right to expect he should put himself 
in the way of being disdained as he deserved. 
Mortimer had handed Louisa into the carriage be- 
fore Eliza appeared with Mr. Waldegrave ; for as 
she had to make arrangements with Miss Brooke 
for the next morning (a cabinet council, as Mr. 
Henley called it, bemg always indispensable the 
day after a party), and had also to laugh veiy 
heartily at Mr. Bartley's parting jokes, to show 
Mrs. Bartley how very little her incivility and ill- 
humour (which, since Eliza's song, she had found 
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it impoflsible to oonoeal,) had injured her gaiety, 
she was detained after them some little time. 

After handing Eliza in, and wishing her good 
night, Mr. Waldegrave made a slight tK»w to Mor- 
timer, who was standing by the door of the chaise, 
and retired ; Mortimer entered without speaking, 
the door was closed upon them, and they set off. 

Eliza returned as she came, in silence, and her 
companions exchanged but very few words. 

^Vou had better not walk home, Mortimer," 
said Louisa, when they were arrived at home, ** the 
night is very cold." 

He declined her advice, however, saying, *' he 
should do very well ;*' and shaking hands with her, 
as she stood at the door, he wished her good night ; 
but still he lingered. 

Eliza, immediately on her arrival, had walked 
into the dining-room, leaving the door open after 
her, expecting them to follow her. 

Twice had Mortimer repeated ^good night, 
Louisa," but still he staid. 

£<liza at that moment passed near them, in her 
way to her own room. 

With a sudden impulse he hastily approached 
her, and, taking her hand, he pressed it fervently 
between both his own. '' Eliza," said he, his long 
suppressed emotions giving way at once, ^ Eliza, 
do not let us close this painful day in resentment ; 
do not — " 

He ceased, overpowered with the vehemence of 
feeling. 

Incapable, from surprise, immediately to speak 
to him, and scarcely knowing how, so suddenly, to 
foreffo her anger, Eliza stood in visible agitation. 

Wounded by her silence, and believing, in the 
despair of the moment, that some strange caprice 
had lost* her to him for ever, Mortimer relin- 
quished her hand as suddenly as he had taken it, 
and impatientiy left the house. 

No longer was resentment mingled with her 
sensations. Pity, esteem, respect for Mortimer, 
with disdain, scorn, contempt of herself, rushed 
upon her heart, and oppressed her to a degree of 




>he impatientiy repelled Louisa's efforts to com- 
pose her ; and hastened away to consign herself in 
solitude to the force of contending passions. 

One could scarcely imagine that a creature, but 
one short hour since so brilliant and so beautiful, 
delighting and delightful, could exhibit such a spe- 
cimen of the infirmity of human nature. 

Pei^pe, in Mrs. Bartiey's drawing-room, that 
day, there was not a single person who did not 
beUeve that Eliza, with such decided advantages, 
ought to be one of the happiest creatures in exist- 
ence. 

Compared with Louisa, quiet, unpretending, with 
BO acoompUshments, no talents for display, no per- 
womiX attractions, she must have been considered 
as quite an enviable being. 

But to follow them home I Home I the only 
touchstone of intrinsic merit ! Eliza is not there, 
smiling as she lately was, in all the triumph of 
conscious superiority ; she is dissolved in tears, 
and bewailing, in the bitterness of a wounded spirit^ 
her unhappy, misguided temper. 

^How have I insulted him!" she exclaims. 
^How wantonly have I given pain to the most 
affectionate of men ! But was it not always so f 
Had I ever a Mend f Have I ever deserved one ! 



Oh, thou departed saint t She loved me, — she coun- 
selled me, on her death-bed, — ' of what avail are 
accomplishments r she said. Of what avail! of 
what indeed I Have they made me happy f Oh ! no, 

no ; I never was happy ; never 1 never shall 

be!"— 

These broken accents, these agonizing sobs were 
the portion of Eliza ; but not of Louisa — ^the gen- 
tie, consistent, uniform Louisa. Her steady prin- 
ciples elevated her far above the power of circum- 
stances ; plain common sense, under the guidance 
of religion, formed the baus of her happiness. 
For, with all her inferiority, Louisa was happy. In 
the retirement of her chamber she wept, indeed, 
but not as Eliza wept ; remorfte had no portion in 
Louisa's gentle tears. They fell not for herself, 
but for Mortimer — ^for whose happiness she ejacu- 
lated a fervent, a pious aspiration — and for Eliza, 
to whose contrite spirit she prayed there may be 
imparted both comfort and support. 

Her tranquil day closed as it began, in piety and 
prayer ; and she retired to the pillow which the 
conscientious discharge of all her humble duties 
had surrounded with peace. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



As simple uneasiness was of much too mild a 
character for Eliza's sufferings, they, like her joys, 
being always carried to an extreme, it was not 
extraordinary, that, after a sleepless night, passed 
for the most part of it in tears, she found herself 
so nervous and unwell, and unfit to be seen, as to 
be obliged to excuse herself from attending the 
breakfast-table. 

As Louisa expected this, she expressed no sur- 
prise at it ; but Mr. Henley, who had kept silence 
for the last three days in the midst of some unusual 
incidents, conceived the time to be arrived when it 
was almost necessary to make somcrinquiry into 
the meaning of them. 

As soon, therefore, as Eliza's maid had delivered 
her message and retired, he asked Louisa some 
questions on the subject, which she for some time 
evaded as well as she could ; but on his expressing 
himself rather seriously as to the relation in which 
he stood to Eliza, and declaring it to be his duty to 
inquire into and promote her happiness, both by 
advice and assistance, as the occasion required, his 
earnestness overcame her reserve, and she ventured 
to say that ** she believed some littie dispute had 
occurred between Mortimer and Miss Rivers which 
caused her some unhappiness." 

" I supposed something of the kind," he replied ; 
" I cannot say I am much surprised at it. Con- 
sidering their dissimilarity of thinking upon most 
points, the matter of surprise is, that they have 
not quarrelled before." 

It was the first time Louisa had heard her father 
say so much, or indeed any thing on the subject ; 
for Mr. Henley was a man extremely cautious in 
expressing his sentiments, especially upon subjects 
which appeared to be irremediable ; as a love afiRur 
between a young man of four-and-twenty and a 
girl of nineteen, may very safely be pronounced, in 
so far as it is likely to be affected by advice or in- 
terference. 

Louisa did not attempt to controvert hex t^i^isi?'^ 
observatvon. 
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Having made it, he returned to his newspaper, 
and she hoped the subject would be dropped ; for 
it was one which her feelings, subdued as they 
were, made however but too painful to her. 

The breakfast-table was cleared, the newspaper 
laid down, and Louisa, according to daily custom, 
was lending her father her arm to assist him 
to hiB study, lus eout making it painful to him 
to walk without help, when again he spoke of 
Eliza. 

'* I wish I knew what to do for her," said he, 
^ she seems to me to want advice. I doubt she is 
not so sensible as she should be of Mortimer's 
value." 

Louisa said nothing ; but as they were now in 
the study, she busied herself in setting her father's 
chair, and stirring a very good fire, that wanted no 
stirring at all. 

** I cannot but feel it a very delicate matter for 
me to iuterfei*e in," he proceeded, ^ however the 
relation in which I stand to her might authorize 
me ; I should not, indeed, have chosen to notice 
any trifling lovers' quarrels that fall out between 
her and Mortimer, while they were but trifling ; 
but when I find her happiness visibly affected, 
her habits of regularity broken in upon, and the 
whole house in confusion for three or four days to- 
gether, the matter, I think, calls for some interpo- 
sition." 

. ^ I am sure I don't know what to say about the 
matter," she replied ; '* for I know not Uie cause of 
their quarrel. Some quarrel they have, but about 
what, I cannot say, for neither of them have told 



me. 



ti 
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** Well, I can only say that it is a very lament- 
able thing, to see a being endued with so many 
capabilities of receiving and imparting happiness 
as Miss Rivers is, frittering them away in the 
manner she is doing. But she wants steadiness, 
Louisa ; and the person, be it man or woman, who 
wants steadiness, wants the greatest safeguard and 
prop of conduct." 

A few moments Mr. Henley paused, and then 
proceeded : 

^Sometimes I have smiled, but more often I 
have felt almost ready to weep, at the variety of 
instances in which this infirmity of purpose has 
betrayed itself. When she first came to us she 
was to lead a new life, towards which, nothing 
would do, but she must lay out five hundred poun£ 
in building and establishing a school in the village. 
Oh 1 it must be so, or not at all ! and I was obliged 
to manage her as one would a sick child to make it 
take medicine, before I could get her to listen to 
any reason upon that point." 

^ But she really meant well in that particular. 
Sir; we must be just to her. Eliza has great 
faults, no doubt, but she has many virtues." 

^ I am not finding fault with her heart, Louisa ; 
it is, on the whole, kind and affectionate ; in many 
points a noble one. There is nothing narrow or 
sordid in her whole composition. Her generosity 
is unbounded ; and her enthusiasm of feeling, dan- 
gerous as it is, makes her in the highest degree 
attractive and engaging. It is the Imowledge of 
her many valuable qualities that makes me so much 
interested about her ; and so solicitous, if possible, 
to shield her from herself ; for it is from herself 
that her greatest danger springs. She has a 
powerful mind, which, under the most rigid con- 



troul, would probably at times have been more thai 
she c»uld well manage ; but suffered to range with- 
out curb or restraint, as it does now, no wonder it 
hurries her into devious and dangerous paths. 
Hence her restlessness, and inamasteiieies ; her 
haste to form plans, her equal haste to abandon 
them. Hence we see her at one time devoted to 
reading ; then to building schools, and teaching 
poor children ; then to riding all over the countiy 
on horseback ; then giving it up, and visiting the 
sick and distressed." 

*^ She has been certainly for the last three or 
four months consistent and steady in every thing 
that was right and desirable." 

*' Three or four months are a very long time, 
Louisa," and he smiled, *^ a very long tume for Mis 
Rivers to continue in the same course. I thou^^t, 
indeed, that such uniform proceedings must meet 
with some interruption ; and the events of the bst 
three or four days, though I don't know their na- 
ture, appear to justify my apprehensions." 

*^ I wish she knew her own happiness ;" Louua 
sighed as she spoke ; ^ few young women have 
brighter prospects before them." 

^ To the generality of young women they would 
be bright and happy prospects ; but I fear not to 
Miss Rivers." 

*^ I can scarcely think so. In the possession of 
such a friend, such a husband as Mortimer, she 
must be happy, unless indeed she takes pains to 
be otherwise." 

'Mt is the misfortune of some tempers, that they 
really do take pains to be unhappy. At least, they 
give themselves much more trouble from the in- 
dulgence of irritable feelings, than it would coi^ 
them to be kind and conciliating." 

This certainly had been the case with Eliza the 
day before ; and Louisa half shuddered to think 
on how precarious a tenure the happiness of her 
dear and respected Mortimer would depend, if these 
fits of humour did not yield to his advice and ten- 
derness of treatment. 

Her own opinon upon the subject she scarcely 
dared to indulge ; but she paid great deference to 
her father's, whose cool and well-judging mind was 
not often mistaken in its decisions. 

After sitting for a short time in a musing atti- 
tude, in which Mr. Henley appeared undecided 
whether he should say any more or not, he spoke 
again : — 

'' I have often been surprised, Louisa, that Mor- 
timer, with a prudence and fimmess of character 
not often seen in men of his age, should so soon 
have yielded to a passion which I should have 
thought it w^ould have required the aid of time 
and mtimate acquaintance to have inspired him 
with." 

Louisa compelled herself to be unembarrassed, 
and to reply directly : ^ I certainly was a little 
surprised myself; I suppose because I had not 
foreseen the probability of it before he came ; though 
I wonder why I did not, for it stands to reason that 
a young man of Mortimer's age is very likely to 
feel the power of such uncommon attractions as 
Eliza's, exposed to them as he w^as every day." 

Mr. Henley paused a moment, to consider whe- 
ther it did '' stand to reason" or not. 

" Well," said he, " it was, I suppose, very natu- 
ral, and very probable. We have none of us, at 
any period of life, any more wisdom than we 
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actually want, and at four-and-twenty not qaite so 
much. I once," — he hesitated — (but though not 
in any degree a man of impulse, Mr. Henley could 
not repress the feeling which led him on to say) 
** I once had other expectations from Mortimer ; 
other Tiews, which I must confess it has giyen 
me some pain to be obliged to relinquish." 

Louisa had, during the whole of this conversa- 
tion, Bostained her part with a fortitude which 
lUMie can appreciate properly but those who have 
felt what it is to hear the subject they are strug- 
gling with pain and difficulty to banish from their 
minds, discussed with all that careless indifference 
which, though not resulting from unkind inten- 
ti<m8, has all the effect of a harrow upon every 
fibre of the mind. 

Mortimer was the chosen of Louisa's heart — the 
being to whom from her childhood every thought, 
every affection of her soul had turned. Uncon- 
scious of her regard, the ties of relationship permit- 
ting him many endearing tokens of affection, he had, 
for many years, undesignedly been attaching her 
to him in still nearer, still dearer bonds of love. 

With the humility of opinion, as to her own 
merits, which her temper and Christian principles 
inspired, she scarcely dared to hope for herself such 
excess of happiness as a union with Mortimer held 
out to her. But still she did cherish, fondly cherish, 
the animating idea that time and circumstances 
might accomplish it. 

For the last five years of her life such had been 
her dearest hopes, which she guarded as a miser 
would his treasure. 

Eliza came — and Mortimer came — and Louisa's 
air-built fabric fell to the ground. 

But one consolation remained. Her secret was 
her own, it had never been betrayed. 

Some tributary sighs, some heavings of humanity. 
Nature imperiously demanded. Many pangs she 
mast — she did inevitably feel ; but the effort to 
subdue them it was her duty to make ; — and it was 
made, — and not unsuccessfully. She became 're- 
signed in a situation of trial not much inferior to 
any which the catalogue of human evils has to 
offer. 

But there were times when all her firmness and 
strength of purpose were unable to withstand the 
workmgs of her heart, and this was one of the 
occasions in which her heroism at last failed. 

The emotion she had so long repelled, she could 
not subdue, when her father, as he spoke of the 
views and expectations he had once entertained for 
Mortimer, cast upon her a look of affection which 
plainly indicated how much those views and ex- 
pectations assimilated with her own. 

Tears, which she sought to conceal, fell from her 
eyes. With surprise Mr.- Henley beheld these 
sUent witnesses of her sorrows. '* Louisa," said he, 
" why are you thus affected ! In m^ disappoint- 
ment I believed I had nothing but my own regret 
to put up with, and that was not very deep, for I 
have lived long enough to know that happiness is 
not always found in the fulfilment of our wishes. 
Bat, to your particular temperament, disappoint- 
ment would be, I know, a very serious thing. You 
are not unhappy, Louisa, I hope V* and he took 
her hand, drawing her to him as he spoke ; ^ you 
are not unhappy, my love 1" 

'^ Oh, not at all ;" but the assumed smile was 
sadly contradicted by the tears which trembled in 



her eyes ; **at least not very— no— not at all, my 
dear Either. I beseech you do not-* let me leave 
you." 

Mr. Henley was a kind and affectionate father, 
loving his daughter with sincerity, and treating her 
at all times as if he really loved and valued her * 
but it was seldom that he betrayed any fervent 
tokens of his affection. Calmness and equality of 
feeling were his characteristics. But it seemed 
impossible to refrain from taking to his bosom his 
suffering child, and for many moments mingling 
his own emotion with hers. 

At length Louisa forcibly withdrew herself from 
her father's embrace. 

" I have been betrayed," she said, « into a dis- 
closure of my weakness — for the first time in my 
life, I have suffered it to be known — but it must 
be the last. I do most earnestly intreat you, my 
dearest father, when you see me calm and tranquil 
to believe that I am happy ; and never — never 

let this painful subject be mentioned again." She 

was gone before Mr. Henley had time to reply to 
her. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Eliza passed the morning in her own room, not 
being tempted from it even to make her promised 
visit to Miss Brooke. 

In the penitence of her heart she could now see 
the folly of having suffered herself to be influenced 
by Sophia on a point where it was impossible she 
could either judge or advise so well as her own 
reason and sense could, provided she had given 
them leave to be heard. 

We ought always, indeed, to distrust the right- 
ness of our intentions when we ask advice as to the 
propriety of continuing in displeasure. To doubt 
upon such a point, is a criterion that we have 
carried our resentment sufficiently far ; for wounded 
self-love is much more likely to err upon the side 
of too much than too little anger, and seldom 
pauses to reflect whether its irritation has been 
properly displayed, till it is high time it were for- 
gotten altogether. 

Eliza could not, with any appearance of reason, 
make an excuse for not attending the summons to 
dinner. 

Louisa and Mr. Henley, not knowing whether 
to expect her or not, had just sat down to table. 

Eliza apologized for not having made her appear- 
ance before that day, but said " she had been too 
unwell to leave her room." 

" You do not look very well, Miss Rivers," said 
Mr. Henley, looking at her compassionately. 
"Perhaps you do not feel equal to joining us. 
Do not, if you feel the least disinclination." 

" I thank you, Su", no ; I am pretty well, now," 
and she took her place, but dejected, pale, and 
tremulous, she neither spoke nor ate. 

Nothing could be in greater contrast than her 
appearance with that of Louisa, on whose mild and 
tranquil countenance no trace of earthly passion 
was visible. 

Yet what was Eliza's cause of suffering, either 
in quality or degree, compared with hers 1 Eliza 
had none but what arose from her own miscon- 
duct ; Louisa had to mourn the disappointment of 
just and reasonable hopes, and (a flvA^N^x^ \sab^>v 
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ral feeling of her heart, by others (ancoDflcioaslv, 
indeed, but) daily exciteid, and deeply and painty 
wounded. 

Yet she was tranquil ; often even cheerfuL 
She was cheerful now, and in giving her father an 
account of Mrs. Hartley's party the day before, she 
endeavoured by one or two particularly gay re- 
marks (for Louisa,) to inveigle Eliza into something 
like discourse. 

But the efforts of one, or even two persons (for 
Mr. Henley did his part), towards keeping up any 
conversation, must be on the whole ineffectual, 
when there is a third who cannot but be sad and 
silent. 

Eliza, perceiving herself to be unfit even for the 
company of Mr. Henley and Louisa, very soon 
made good her retreat into solitude, where she 
might resume her unpleasant reflections. 

After having been absorbed in them for some 
time, she was roused by hearing a knock at the hall 
door. 

^ It was very like Mortimer's knock ; just his 
usual time of coming, too. If it should be him, 
should she see him ? Oh, yes — yes — certainly. 
She would go down immediately, if he requested it 
of her. Not else — no, it would look like being too 
sorry for her fault." In the midst of these de- 
Ratings, a gentie tap at her door announced 
Louisa. 

'* Mortimer is very uncomfortable, and out of 
spirits, Eliza ; I wish you would come down and 
speak to him." 

^ He did not perhaps desire that I should." 

'' You cannot doubt what his wishes are, at least 
you ought not" 

^ I &ould have been more satisfied that he 
desired it, if he had expressed a wish to see me." 

^ Eliza, my dear Eliza, I beseech you not to 
trifle thus with your own happiness. It is not a 
slight matter that would affect Mortimer's i*egard 
for you. But these small things, often repeated, 
lead to very serious consequences." 

" Oh, as to that, if Mr. Durand— " 

" Don't, don't, Eliza — Mr. Durand ! — how can 
you speak of him so coldly ? — come, come, I will 
not return to him without you," drawing her to- 
wards the door, Eliza wishing with all her heart to 
go, but still reluctant to give him such an unre- 
quested proof of her wish to be reconciled with 
him. So difficult it is to retrace our steps out of 
the labyrinth of error, or to yield gracefully, when 
exhausted passion has left us no longer the power 
of contending. Louisa's next observation, how- 
ever, decided her. 

^ I am sure you will be vexed to think you did 
not see him, if what he said should really be the 
case, that he is come to take leave of us." 

" Take leave I for what \ is he going away !" 

^ He said something about a letter on business 
that he had received, which would occasion him to 
go to London first, and then home ; but I had 
not time to ask hun the particulars, as I left 
him almost immediately to tell you that he was 
here." 

** Very extraordinary behaviour !" said Eliza, 
quite ready to believe that this letter upon busi- 
ness was a mere subterfuge, to give him an oppor- 
tunity of showing resentment by leaving her, — 
most likely never to return ! , 

^ No^ not at all extraordinary ; nothing but what 



he will very easily explain : oome, dear Eliia, do, 
for once, be persuaded." 

**• WeU, to oblige yon," and slie followed Louia; 
who, as soon as she had fairly got her into the 
parlour, and shut the door upon her, was very glad 
to leave them to settle their disputes by themaelveB. 

Although Eliza was not now, as on &e preeediog 
day, scornful and repelling, she was yet too much 
unlike the smiling and affectionate Eliza he had 
been wont to see, for Mortimer to do anything 
more than greet her with politeness, and ^hope 
she had caught no cold the preceding evening." 

^ None, I thank you." There was a short pause, 
which Mortimer first interrupted. 

'' After your manner towards me yesterday, 
Eliza, whicn I must say was totally undeserved on 
my side, I should not have intruded myself npcm 
your notice again so soon, but that I am compelled 
for a short time to leave you — and I could not 
leave you in unkindness." He ceased for a mo- 
ment or two, and then proceeded : — 

^ I have had a letter from my mother, reipeet- 
ing some of her affairs, wherein she wishes for my 
assistance ; and as the business will not admit df 
delay, I purpose setting off to-morrow monung." 

*' How long shall you be absent f" 

^ I can scarcely return in less than a fortnight ; 
possibly I may be detained longer." Again he 
was silent, but not long. 

'* A few days since,'' said he, *^ and sach an ab- 
sence would have occasioned me no small resret ; 
now," and he siehed, '* now, it is the best &ing, 
perhaps, that comd have befallen me. It will help 
to draw me from myself — ^to make me forget how 
happy I haw been — how miserable I am now." 

He turned from her to hide his agitation ; but 
Eliza, touched to the heart with his diistress, affec- 
tionately took his hand, which lay in meluicholy 
listlessness upon the table, as she said to him, with 
all, and more than her former kindness : — 

*^ Miserable I Mortimer \ If you are miserable, 
who have nothing to reproach yourself with— if 
you suffer, who are all that is kind and good, what 
must be the wretchedness of such a creature as 1 1 
/ may say that I am miserable, for I have remorse 
to bear, and I am indeed miserable — most miser- 
able !" Her voice was lost in the suffocating sobs 
which had, almost since she began to speak, im- 
peded her utterance. 

Not dearer to him in her happiest moments, or 
her kindest, than now in her sorrows, bewailing in 
tears of penitence her past misconduct, Mortimer 
could no longer refrain, but caught her to his 
heart 

It was not immediately that words could find 
their way ; not very soon that he could articu- 
late: — 

'' Eliza, my best love, look on me again with 
kindness, and all is forgotten." 

In the tenderness of reconciliati<m, both forgot 
that any thing required to be explained. Bat 
Eliza, as anxious to be restored to his confidence as 
to his affection, w/M revert to the incident, which 
had been the origin of so much uneasiness^ trifling 
as it was. 

Though Mortimer, from his natural liberality of 
disposition, and sincere attachment to her, was very 
little disposed to entertain any jealousy upon Eliza's 
account, yet he had not been entirely free from 
that passion the day before. 
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It was scarcely possible, indeed, that he should ; 
but he wished to believe what she inrinuated ; that 
her passive sufferance of Mr. Waldegrave's atten- 
tions arose from momentary pique and displeasure 
towards himself, and this, with her particular feel- 
ings, was perhaps very natural, and to be excused. 
At any rate, it was over, and he wished to for- 
get it 

Nor was Eliza sorry to abandon the subject. 
With all her efforts to give a calm, concise account 
of her acquaintance with Mr. Waldegrave, she 
found he was not to be discussed without some em- 
barrassment. 

She readily assented, therefore, to say no more 
about him, when Mortimer, fondly pressing her 
hand, said with a smile : — 

^ Let us suffer Mr. Waldegrave to rest in peace, 
love. Let us foi^et him altogether." 

^ I consent to K>rget Mr. Waldegrave ; but I can 
never forget your kindness and forbearance in this 
affair, Mortimer. I am now confirmed in what I 
have often thought ; and that is, that I am un- 
worthy of you." 

" My dear Eliza, do not invest me with a dis- 
tinction which could never make me happy. What 
would this world be to me without you t — a wil- 
derness indeed !" 

^ I am sure you are very good," and she smiled ; 
** you really are very good, to love me so well ; 
but I am astonished at it, nevertheless." 

** You could not then give me a reason for it t" 

** No, upon my word, I could not. I have often 
been surprised at it, for we are vexy dissimilar. I 
wish I were more like you, Mortimer. I wish I 
had your temperate feelings." 

** You should first be sure that my feelings 
are what they appear to be, before you wish for 
them." 

" You could not assume all that calmness and 
composure, unless you felt it." 

" Do you, then, suppose that I was really as 
tranquil and undisturbed yesterday, as I appeared 
to be!" 

** 1 did suppose it, certainly ; and to tell you the 
truth, that supposition was not exactly calculated 
to mike me more satisfied with you ; for, of all the 
aggravations that can be given to an irritable tem- 
per, nothing exceeds that of being treated with 
polite indifference, by the person who has excited 
its emotion." 

^ But why is Eliza thus irritable ! Why is she 
not all that her excellent understanding and vir- 
tuous feelings would prompt her to be V* 

** Because I am the victim of an unhappy tem- 
per, over which I have no command — ^no controul ;" 
her voice faltered for a moment — she then pro- 
ceeded, while Mortimer was gazing on her with an 
expression of pitying tenderness, '' Oh ! Mortimer, 
if I must suffer — and suffer I must, for I feel that 
I am not bom to be happy — I trust that it will be 
alone — I do most earnestly pray that your unhap- 
piness may never be implicated in mine." 

" Alas, my love — ^why — why this unavailing 
prayer ! Is not my interest, my happiness, bound 
up m yours t Can either of us suffer, and the other 
be unmoved ! But we will not suffer. Let us pre- 
sume to say, that, with the blessing of Heaven upon 
us, we will be happy." 

^ If I know any thing of myself," she replied, 
**! have a heart and disposition as much dis- 



posed for happiness as that of any being that 
exists." 

** And you are happy, Eliza ; surely, my love, 
you are happy t" 

" Not when I do wrong." 

He smiled. ** Why no, to be sure, that is not 
exactly the proper time for self-complacency. But 
I augur very favourably of this keen perception of 
your faults : it is on all occasions (as the old 
truism has it) the first step towards amend- 
ment." 

'' It is a step, then, which I very often take, but 
still I seem to make but little progress. Ah, Mor- 
timer ! in spite of what mondists have told us, it 
is a hard matter to keep steadily ' in the right 
course.' " 

'* To you people of genius and imagination, I be- 
lieve it to be indeed a very hard task. But do not 
despond, Eliza." 

" Indeed I do despond. Such is the irritability 
of my feelings, that many circumstances would 
distract me, which to you or Louisa would scarcely 
be felt as an inconvenience." 

** My dear Eliza, there is one error which I must 
intreat you to correct : it is that of judging too 
hastily of others. Appearances are most com- 
monly fallacious ; and it is quite impossible that 
you should know or understand in what maimer or 
degree other people are affected upon particular 
occasions. To decide upon such a question is 
always rash, to call it by the mildest term it will 
bear. And you will find, I think I may venture to 
say, in every instance of opinions so adopted, that 
they are invariably wrong in their conclusions." 

" Not invariably, Mortimer. We cannot be 
wrong in an opinion as to a matter of fact. For 
instance, it was a matter of fact, that while I was 
fretting and vexing myself till I was downright ill,t 
because you kept away on Saturday and Sunday, 
you were perfectly composed and quiet ; certainly 
not anxious about seeing me, or you would have 
come. There is a case in point, wherein I was 
powerfully affected by a circumstance which was a 
mere trifle to you." 

'' It is a case in point, I admit, Eliza ; but it is a 
case which entirely favours my side of the question. 
My staying away from you for two days is an un- 
doubted fact, which however proves nothing for 
you but that I did stay away. It in no degree 
proves what you have advanced, * that I was oJm 
and composed, and certainly not anxious about 
seeing you.' That you could not possibly know, 
unless you could have looked into my heart and 
seen what was passing there." 

" We can only juage from what appears, you 
know, Mortimer. We cannot reduce morality to 
mathematical precision, and have certainty to guide 
us at every step we take." 

^^ Therefore it is that we should be very cau- 
tious in drawing conclusions from such undecided 
premises." 

" I'll tell you what, Mortimer," and she laughed, 
** I will have nothing more to say to you ; for when 
once you bring your university logic to overpower 
me, I know how the argument must end. So come 
and listen to the prettiest little song, or madrigal, 
or whatever it caUs itself, of Moore's, that ever 
was composed." 

As she said this, she sprung gaily across the 
room, and seating hftT«A\il ^m<^'^'a8Qsy^ss1^l^k>^9CBfia(^^ 
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him the pretty fanciful ballad of ** Young Love," 
at that time possessing the charm of novelty. 

** So you see, Mortimer, what is to be our fate,*' 
said she, as she concluded it. 

Mortimer, at that moment, saw nothing of what 
** fpoi to be.** He saw nothing but Eliza restored 
to him in her most winning, most attractive charms, 
and still more endeared to him by her temporary 
estrangement. 

Louisa, with consideration for them, conceiving 
that much would have to be said on both sides, 
had prolonged the usual tea-time at least an hour, 
yet Mortimer thought that she returned to them 
too soon. 

The evening, however, passed away in uninter- 
rupted tranquillity. Such was the diffusive gaiety 
of Eliza's character, that when she was cheerful 
none knew how to be sad. 

But the moment of parting came. Mortimer 
was to set off early, and could not see them on the 
following morning before his departure. 

Yet in the promise, repeatedly extracted from 
Eliza, that she would write often — very often ; and 
the assurance with which he comforted himself, 
that he would make his absence as short as pos- 
sible, he endeavoured to furnish himself with as 
much patience, and as much willingness as pos- 
sible with which to enter upon his undertaking. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



As soon as Eliza's dispute with Mortimer was ad- 
justed, and every thing unpleasant was done with, 
and they had parted as friends, she concluded that 
it would be no difficult task to be tranquil and 
quiet, and look forward with great pleasure to his 
return. 

To minds of an ordinary cast, this patient indo- 
lence under settled prospects comes as a matter of 
course ; it requires no effort, and is endured with- 
out suffering. 

But to spirits of a more enthusiastic nature, 
what penance so hard to be borne as that which 
imposes stillness and inaction ? To be calm and 
peaceful, is with them to be nothing — worse than 
nothing. 

Philosophers have spoken, and experience still 
speaks, and everything in nature indicates, that 
earthly happiness can only dwell in the pursuit of 
quiet simple pleasures. But what are these les- 
sons to those souls of fire, which, whilst the world 
goes round, will ever be found therein ? 

To try to be happy is the occupation of all. It 
was always the occupation of Eliza Rivers ; and 
she believed, with the sagacity of nineteen, that, 
when she acted so entirely by the dictates of her 
sense and judgment in accepting Mortimer, she 
had taken the surest road to happmess. 

Had it been possible for her, with her inexpe- 
rience, to have known anything of her own nature, 
she would have seen that in providing herself with 
certainty, she had despoiled herself of hope — of 
expectation — of curiosity — the very aliment and 
support of her mind. 

*' To be happy, we must always have something 
in view ;" says Dr. Johnson, and unquestionably 
he says true. 

But it seems also requisite that this something 
be not too clearly and definitely held out to us. 



Mystery has a great charm in heightening expec- 
tation. When we can calculate upon the sort and 
degree of happiness we are to receive, we are too 
apt to become proportionably indifferent about it 
We lose our curiosity, and in losing that, we kse 
the grand stimulus and excitement of life. 

Novelty of feeling, and situation, for a time ope- 
rate with some force, but the restless mind returns 
to its insatiable cravings, and ^ nothing is, but what 
is not." 

It has been seen that Eliza, for the first few 
months after her engagement with Mortimer, had 
conducted herself with a constancy of good pur- 
pose, particularly pleasing to him, and altogether 
astonishing to Mr. Henley, who, with more know- 
ledge of life and human nature, had foreseen the 
probable consequences of this connexion. 

But Eliza had not ; for she did not know her- 
self. 

She knew that Mortimer's character was such 
as to command the respect of those who deserved 
to be respected themselves, and feeling that she 
ought to respect him, she believed that she really 
did so. 

She did not know how entirely her unsettled 
habits of thinking and acting prevented her from 
feeUng such a sentiment as esteem for any one. 
Esteem is never likely to be sincerely felt by any 
one who is not accustomed to act at all times, and 
upon all occasions, from principle rather than from 
feeling. 

Neither did Eliza doubt of her affection for 
Mortimer. She knew that it was not a passion, bat 
she persuaded herself that it was something better. 
It is 80 easy to mistake the exultations of vanity in 
good-humour with itself, and gratified and sooUied 
by receiving homage, for the emanations of hi 
better and more amiable feelings. 

He was also the first man that had ever pro- 
fessed for her a passion ; and where there is no 
previous dislike, a lover is invested with peculiar 
claims to distinction, and very often succeeds, only 
from the inexpressible charm of being the first. 

It was thus that Eliza had obscured her judg- 
ment — it was thus that she had deluded herseE 
Hence she was unable to trace up to its source the 
languor and vacuity which began to pervade the 
peHbrmance of all those duties which Mortimer 
had pointed out to her, and which the charm of 
novelty had hitherto aided her in the pursuit of. 
Hence she wondered at the indifference which 
grew upon her as to her future prospects and 
establishment in life. 

No intelligible cause of regret presented itself, 
but yet she felt that she was not happy. She was 
too quiet to be happy. 

Such had been the state of her mind, when the 
dispute which occurred between her and Mortimer 
gave a sort of concussion to her lethargic feelings, 
and making her miserable, at least occupied her. 

This, however, had been adjusted ; and he was 
gone, and there was nothing to be done, but to be 
at peace. By way of amusing herself, and at the 
same time doing what she knew would be pleasing 
to him, she employed the first two mornings of his 
absence in visiting his pensioners,and accompanying 
Louisa to her school. 

On the third, she recollected that she had not 
seen Miss Brooke since the day of Mrs. Bartley's 
party, and she must infallibly call upon her that day. , 
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Louisa gave a gentle sigh, but made no opposi- 
tion. 

They walked together to a gate which led from 
Mr. Henley's grounds, and there parted ; Louisa, 
with an inquiry, ^ Shall you dine with Miss Brooke, 
Eliza!" 

" No, certainly not." 

As it was rather early when Eliza arrived at 
** Delville Fancy," her ladyship had not yet dis- 
carded her breakfast attire, which was, with great 
advantage, partially hid under a long black satin 
cloak, formerly her grandmother's (and called in 
thcee days a cardinal), in which costume, with the 
addition of a little round black beaver hat, which 
Eliza strongly suspected to have been the property 
of the deceased Sir William, she stood at the front 
of her door, calling round her and feeding her 
bantam fowls. Had she been clothed like an Eas- 
tern Sultana (but this she certainly was not), it 
would have been a matter of no importance to 
Eliza. But her ladyship, not aware of this, and a 
little ashamed of her appearance, greeted her with — 

"Ah, sweet love ! — how d*ye do ! — there, run in 
— ^run in — ^you wUl find Sophia in the boudoir." 

To the boudoir, accordingly, Eliza bent her way ; 
and there she found Sophia, more elegantly accou- 
tered than her aunt, lying on a sofa, and turning 
over the pages of a French novel. 

As soon as Mrs. Bartley's party had been dis- 
cussed, and Miss Brooke luid inquired as to '' the 
dcfumement of Eliza's brouiUerie with her friend,*' 
she informed her of a most important measure, 
which had occupied her mind for the last two days, 
and which, with her assistance, she thought might 
be carried into execution. 

This was no other than to introduce quadrilles 
at the ensuing Belton ball, which was to take 
place in the following week. As this sort of dance 
was then new in this country, it was desirable, for 
the better performance of it, that it should be prac- 
tised before-hand ; and Miss Brooke's ambition 
was, that the thing should be done in style. Being 
herself a very good dancer, and having been in 
France so lately, from whence this dance was then 
a recent importation, " she presumed," she said, 
" that she must know how every thing relating to 
it ought to be," and had therefore an undoubted 
right to stand at the head of the concern. 

" I have spoken to Mr. Waldegrave about it," 
she continued ; " he is, of course, quite aufait at 
the matter. So I shall put you under his guid- 
ance." 

Eliza hesitated a moment ; she had not thought 
of going to the ball. Mortimer, she knew, had no 
taste for dancing, and as she herself was really in- 
different about it, it would have been but a pleasing 
compliment to his opinions, in his absence to have 
conformed to them. 

But to dance with Mr. Waldegrave in such an ele- 
gant dance ! — he so graceful ! — she by no means de- 
ficient in attraction ! — it really was a temptation. 

" But who is your party, Sophia ? Mr. Walde- 
grave^ and you and I go but a little way. Sir 
George, I apprehend, is no one in the dancing 
line." 

^ No, but he means to go to the ball ; and he is 
to have three or four men down on a shooting-party, 
next week, and they are dancers, and Mr. Walde- 
grave says he will introduce them to practise with 
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" But what are you to do for ladies 1 
" Oh, we must not be particular. There are the 
two Bartleys, and Miss Sidney, and so and so," and 
she enumerated — 

Eliza objected to selecting the Miss Bartleys, as 
bringing with it the interference of the mother ; 
protesting that nothing should induce her to the 
condescension of any practmngt under Mrs. Bart- 
ley's superintendance, or observation. 

*^ That was not to be thought of," Miss Brooke 
replied ; " we shall not practise at her house. The 
girls shall come here ; they are always glad of an 
excuse for running about the country, and are so 
silly and good-natured, we can easily make them 
do what we like." 

" That was true enough, to be sure," Eliza re- 
plied ; and, after a little more hesitation, she 
yielded her assent to Miss Brooke's wishes, and 
promised to join her party to the ball, and to make 
one in the proposed quadrilles, which were forth- 
with to be put in rehearsal. 

She did not believe that Mortimer would parti- 
cularly enjoy the idea of her diverting herself in 
this manner during his absence. But, besides 
that he need know nothing at all about it, she was 
very sure that he ought not to make any objections 
to her taking such an innocent amusement in pro- 
per company, and under proper protection, as Lady 
Delville's certainly must be accounted. She de- 
termined, therefore, to give herself no uneasiness 
upon that point. 

" We certainly ought, you know, Sophia, to take 
the harmless pleasures that come across us. The 
mind, as well as the body, must have intervals of 
rest and recreation." 

" Undoubtedly ; and I am sure, Eliza, you want 
rest or recreation, or something or other, for in my 
life I never saw such an altered thing as you 
are become, since you went to live at that Rec- 
tory." 

*' I don't think I am well ;" and Eliza threw 
herself back in her chair, in a listless, indolent sort 
of way. 

" If I dare say it to you" — and Miss Brooke 
paused. 

" Dare ! — Pray don't be ridiculous, Sophia." 

" Well then, if I may venture the remark, I 
must think, my dear Eliza, that you are not quite 
happy." 

That curious infatuation which always led Eliza, 
like the moth that flutters round the candle which 
destroys it, to the brink, and thence into the full 
stream of the most imprudent confidences, impelled 
her now, instead of retreating from the dangerous 
subject to which Miss Brooke was leading, to give 
rcUef to the strange oppression which weighed upon 
her spirits, by describing it to her friend, and calUng 
upon her to assist her in assigning to it some defi- 
nite cause. 

Miss Brooke mused a few moments,thougfa not for 
the purpose of discovering the cause that Eliza called 
for ; that was palpable enough. Sophia, though she 
knew as little of human nature as most young la- 
dies, had no difficulty in discovering that by some 
(what she considered) very natursJ caprice, Eliza 
had repented of her connexion with Mortimer, 
and would be very glad to be liberated from it. 
Nothing in the world could be more likely, she 
only wondered it had not happened before ; but as 
it had' happened, it might be safely left to do its 
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own work, and there was no occasion for her to let 
Eliza suppose that she saw more of the state of her 
mind, than her own avowal implied. 

This Eliza could not possibly suspect that she 
did ; for she herself was totally unconscious of the 
construction which mig^it be put upon the vague 
description she had been giving of her restless, un- 
settled state of feeling. She was willing to suppose, 
therefore, that her listleasness of mind was, as 
Sophia (after proper rumination) assured her, to 
be attributed to tiie monotonous kind of life she 
had so long been leading at the Rectory ; and that 
it really was a duty she owed to herself, to snatch 
at every enjoyment within her reach, and by no 
means to suffer any to escape her. 

^ And now you have an excellent opportunity of 
doing so, Eliza," she continued. ^ This little ab- 
sence of Mr. Dui'and's will give you more time to 
yourself; and, indeed, in these connexions, how- 
ever happy they may be, some little change of 
scene and society is always desirable. Therefore, 
let me see you every day, and you shall begin by 
spending the whole of this with me.'* 

Eliza '' could not possibly stop to-day ; Louisa 
would be expecting her." But Miss Brooke would 
take no denial ; and Eliza, without much difficulty, 
suffered herself to be overcome, and to dispatch 
word to Louisa not to expect her till the evening. 
The next point was, how to dispose of the morning. 
It was a fine open day, and quite warm for the 
season. 

Sophia walked to the window. — ^^ If it had been 
a £rost now," said she. '' those men could not have 
gone out hunting ; and I dare say they would have 
called here. I wish it had been a frost." 

Eliza wished so too. Mr. Waldegrave would 
have diversified very agreeably the amusements of 
the morning. ^ Shall we walk over to Belton, Eliza, 
and call upon the people about the quadrilles ?" 

" Just as you like — though nothing in the world 
can be more vapouring than calling upon people." 

*^ It is, to be sure, a silly business. Just running 
about to tell them what sort of weather it is, putting 
the whole family in commotion, and then running 
out again. But, however, we need not stop long 
any where ; and as I wish to put matters in a train 
for the ball, we may as well begin." 

Eliza assented, only stipulating that she should 
be exempt from visiting Mrs. Bartley, for whose 
society she never entertained any predilection, when 
she had the alternative of rejecting it. '' She had 
some little business to transact in Belton," she 
said.'' which would occupy her whilst Sophia paid 
her visit there." She then took up a book to 
amuse herself during the time Miss Brooke was 
getting ready for her walk ; but she had not been 
many minutes occupied with it, before she heard 
an exclamation of surprise from Sophia, upon which 
she hastened to ascertain the cause. 

Sophia was peeping over the window-blind with 
great earnestness, and Eliza naturally went and did 
tiiie same. 

She started back, in some confusion, at the unex- 
pected sight of Mr. Waldegrave, who with quick 
steps was approaching the house. 
*^ Then he is not out hunting, after all, Sophia f" 
'' No, so it seems. I dare say he is come to give 
me a frank, which he promised me the other night. 
Nothing, to he sure, was ever so lucky ; we'll make 
Ann walk over to Belton with us^ Eliza." 



Lady Delville beins engaged in the mysteries of 
her toUette, and Sophia not ready to go immedi- 
ately and receive him, she dispatched ^iza as her 
deputy, with strict injunctions to keep him till she 
came. 

No surprise was ever more pleasorably evineed 
than that of Mr. Waldegrave at the onexpeeted 
sight of Eliza. A few words on cither side ex- 
plained how each of them happened to be there. 

*' Sir George had set off before him," he isid, 
'^ on a hunting expedition, and he was going pie* 
sently to join him; but he remembered a frank 
that he had promised Miss Brooke, and he had 
first hastened up to her house to leave it." 

Eliza had been enjoined by Miss Brooke to tell 
him where they were going, and to ask him to he 
of the party. 

This, however, she never intended to do, both 
from a dread of leading him to suspect that she 
wished for his society, and also from a belief that 
his own inclinations would induce him to propose it 
without any asking at all. 

It was a little disappointment to find his vint 
likely to prove so transient a one ; but worlds 
could not have tempted her to the degradation of 
asking him to prolong it. 

Fortunately, however, if it can be called forta- 
nate to have wishes of doubtful propriety complied 
with, Sophia had no such delicate scruples. 

Her first salutation to him on entering the TO(»n 
was, ** Mr. Waldegrave, you are come UnU-h-foAt A- 
propos ; Miss Rivers and I are in want of an escort 
to Belton ; pray spare all exuberance of ceremony, 
great delight, inexpressible happiness^ and so on. 
We will take all that for granted ; and now let 
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us go 

Mr. Waldegrave began the history of hisengaee- 
ment with Sir George, by way of excuse for his 
non-compliance with her commands, but it was with 
an air and manner which indicated that he wanted 
very little persuasion to do as she desired. 

Eliza said not a word, whilst this matter wss 
discussed between him and Sophia, not from being 
uninterested in the result, for she was curious to 
know how he would determine between what she 
knew would be his inclinations, and what he might 
consider as right and fit to be done. 

" Any one would suppose," said Miss Brooke, 
^ that I was asking you some immense favour, in- 
stead of doing you the greatest possible service, if 
you have any taste for the society of ladies." 

*' And of such ladies too !" and he bowed gal- 
lantly. 

'' Yes, I was thinking to add that myself, only I 
thought perhaps you might." 

" What is to be done when people are visited 
with irresistible temptations ?" 

'' Why, nothing, but to submit to them, and make 
the best of it. So come, — come, Eliza." 

** Bom for your use," &c. &c., said he ; and he 
took his hat and gloves from the table, and turned 
to Eliza, as if ready to join her in her compliance 
with this mandate. 

*' Miss Rivers is considerate for me," said he, m 
a low voice to her, as they followed Sophia down 
stairs ; '' she would not run the hazard of making 
me too happy, by adding her commands to those 
with which Miiaa Brooke has honoured me." 

Though this was spoken with a smile, it was cer- 
taVn\;f m a s^^t Xatl^ q1 \fi^^. "^^cok ^«%& more 
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than ever glad to think she had not added any in- 
treaties to those of Sophia : " Who knows what 
construction he might have put upon it V* thought 
she. 

Poor Eliza ! she did not know that in reality her 
det«:Tnined silence was far more gratifying to his 
vanity^ than would have heen her most earnest re- 
quest. That would have implied easy, unembar- 
rassed feelings, wishing for the company and 
eonversation of an aereeable man, and, as conscious 
of nothine beyond this natural wish, it would have 
been easi^, and simply, and fully expressed. 

She merely smiled in reply to his remark. But 
BOt to carry her reserve too far, she made no oppo- 
, Mon to accepting the arm he offered her, as he 
came between her and Sophia, observing, that ^' as 
he was to be made happy by accompanying them, 
it mutt be in the most agreeable manner possi- 
ble." 

And certainly nothing could be more agreeable 
than the whole of the tno all the way to Belton. 
It was Miss Brooke's disposition this morning to 
be lively, and tolerably free from affectation. Eliza 
always wished to be gay, that she might not be 
embarrassed in Mr. Waldegrave's company, and as 
she was really revived and animated by any thing 
that had the appearance of incident, she bore her 
part in the conversation with sprightliness and 
ease. Till they arrived at Belton, she was also 
qtared all the di£5culty she had hitherto expe- 
rienced from her not Imowing how properly to re- 
ceive or reject Mr. Waldegrave's marked attention. 
He was now, though in a very different manner, 
more devoted to Miss Brooke, whose vivacity he 
continually excited by his own ; but gentleman- 
like and polite as was his addresses to her, Eliza 
could plamly discover in many of his most agree- 
- ble remarks, the latent satire of the man of fadhion, 
and of the world. 

^ I think you declined calling with me upon Mrs. 
Hartley ; did you not, Eliza V* said Miss Brooke, as 
they came within sight of her house. 

Eliza paused. — She supposed Mr. Waldegrave 
would think it necessary to remain with her, while 
Sophia was making her visit, and, contemptuous as 
she was towards the inhabitants of Belton, she 
scarcely knew whether she much admired being 
left alone with him arm in arm, waiting till Sophia 
rettnmed. 

^ I am at the service of either lady," said Mr. 
Waldegrave ; ^ I only stipulate that, however you 
decide, I am not turned upon my own hands again. 
You have brought me over to Belton, and one or 
the other of you shall take charge of me whilst I 
am here.'* 

'* I cannot possibly have you with me," said 
Eliza, laughing : '^ I am going to try on bonnets 
and caps, and do all sorts of fiddle-faddle things in 
the way of shopping, and millinery." 

** And I cannot possibly have you with me," said 
Sophia, *' for I am going to call upon Mrs. Bartley, 
and the sight of you will be a signal at once for 
Harriet and Julia, and the harp, and the piano, 
and every thing else that is tedious and tiresome." 

^ Then suffer me to make my own election," said 
hOy ^ for as bonnets and caps do not talk, or require 
any talking to, and Mrs. Bartley does, I hold it 
wise to take the least troublesome alternative." 

Having settled their place of meeting to be at 
the pastry-cook's, in ai&out an hour, they separated, 
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Miss Brooke smiling with exultation, at the idea of 
looking particularly pretty, as Mr. Waldegrave, 
gallantly E^reading his hand upon his heart, parted 
with her, exclaiming in a few of poor Othello's 
words: — 

" When we shall meet at count, 
That look of thine!!" 

^ He certainly admires me, quite as much as he 
does Eliza," thought she, as she proceeded with 
light steps to Mrs. Bartley's. 

** And now, are these bonnets and caps really so 
indispensable V* said he, turning to Eliza, with a 
smile, but how different in expression, from that 
with which he had just addressed Miss Brooke ! 

<< It certainly is a stupid business to involve you 
in." 

'' Nothing can be stupid to me in which you are 
concerned : — ^but here now, this walk to the left, 
— I really have seen nothing of Belton ; do have 
the charity to be my chaperon, and let us postpone, 
a few minutes, the bonnets and caps." 

Eliza laughed, and never having intended to 
take him with her in pursuit of any of her commis- 
sions, she suffered him without further opposition 
to lead the way to a kind of causeway which adjoined 
the town, and served the inhabitants as a pleasant 
and frequented walk. 

'^ In allowing me this gratification," said he, 
^^you are but doing me justice in repairing the 
little mortification you inflicted upon my vanity 
this morning." 

" What mortification ! I am not aware of any." 

** Not the mortification I must feel in your total 
silence, whilst Miss Brooke was overwhelming me 
with the kindest intreaties to be of your party to 
Belton !" 

*' Upon my word, I could never have imagined 
that to have been any matter of mortification to 
you ; I could not have supposed myself to have 
been of so much consequence." 

''Humility of opinion, is, I know, the distin- 
guishing characteristic of your sex ;" and he looked 
at her with an arch smile. 

'' Without professing more than comes to my 
share, I really was meek and Christian-like enough 
to suppose that my intreaties were not likely to be 
successful, if Miss Brooke's failed." 

'* And this was the real motive of your silence. 
Miss Rivers V* 

" Why should you doubt it ?" 

^ Because I fancied — " he hesitated a moment. 

"What did you fancy 1 — what could you pos- 
sibly fancy 1" 

" That you had another." 

« What can he mean I" thought Eliza, ** what 
shall I do with him 1" and she felt her cheeks to 
be burning with confusion, but why or wherefore, 
she could not tell. 

To say any thing was better than to be silent. 

" I cannot possibly conceive why you should 
suspect me of any other motive than the one I 
avow." 

He paused a few moments in his reply ; at 
length, turning to her with a look more expressive 
of interest than any she had yet observed in him, 
he spoke — 

" I am not ignorant. Miss Rivers, of some cir- 
cumstances which make it very natural for you to 
be cold and indifferent to aM.Vsxs&^^'ct&Va^^^^Mai*. 
\ happy petwsur 
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** Upon my word — I really — " 

** You really do not understand me ! Oh, Mifls 
Rivers, but — ' checking himself, ** 1 have indeed 
wandered strangely out of course. It is difficult 
for me, when with you, to consider you merely as 
an acquaintance. My heart seems to demand a 
stronger alliance with you. Surely friendship is 
not inconsbtent with any other claims, is it t" and 
again she caught his penetrating glance. 

** What shall I do with this man—this danger- 
ous man!" she mentally repeated. Agitated by 
pain, but still more by pleasure, she could scarcely 
command herself to reply to him with composure, 
yet silence— conscious silence, was, of all things, 
the most insupportable. Hardly knowing what she 
said, and only intent upon saying somethmg, ^ Un- 
der any circumstances,'* she replied, " Mr. Walde- 
grave's acquaintance will always be remembered 
by me with pleasure ; nor can I be otherwise tluin 
gratified by his friendship." 

Beyond this acknowledgment, he could not, he 
dared not, urge her — else it was a tempting oppor- 
tunity to forego. The contemplation of so beautiful 
a specimen ^ pure and genuine feeling, not often 
occurring to the obsenration of men like him. It 
was quite clear to him, moreover, that he had lost 
none of his power over her ; but that he might, 
without any difficulty, have turned and moulded 
her which way he woidd,and have drawn from her 
as faithful an account of the state of her mind, as 
could possibly be desired. But the feelings of the 
gentleman prevailed over the vanity of Uie man ; 
else, the knowledge of her engagement, far from 
presenting any obstacle to the amusement he could 
nave found in trifling with her affections, was, in 
eveiy respect, what he could have wished ; inas- 
much as it served him as a shield to protect him 
against any serious views, which, with all his ad- 
miration for her, ardent as it really was, it would 
have been quite inconsistent with his habits and 
inclinations to entertain. Gliding, therefore, im- 
perceptibly into more easy, unrestrained discourse, 
ne soon began to talk of the quadrilles, which Miss 
Brooke had in agitation. 

" You know she has been so benevolent as to 
appropriate you to me, as my scholar, upon this 
occasion V* 

<* Then I know that she has appropriated to you 
a very irksome task. I literally know nothing 
about the matter." 

^ It is not very long that we have any of us 
known any thing about it ; which is very astonish- 
ing, considering that dancing quadrilles appears 
now to be as requisite to the support of existence 
as our daily food. But we people in town, in the 
possession of novelty, are exactly like infants with 
a new toy. It must be hugged, and kissed, and 
never out of sight, and then we pull it to pieces 
to see what it is made of, and there is an end of 
it." 

^^And so the rage for quadrilles will end, I 
suppose," said she, ** and we shall return to our old- 
fashioned English country-dance, which, though a 
most solid matter-of-fact business, I cannot help 
thinking more adapted to our national heaviness, 
than any other we can borrow from our volatile 
neighbours." 

** We are, unquestionably," he replied, " not a 
dancing people, as any one may discover, who will 
take the trouble to look at us when so employed. 



To say nothing of the greater part, who are jumping 
about, without taste, or time, or sense, or sensatioa, 
except what results from the mere pleasure of 
being in motion, look at those who are considered 
to dance well ; where is the enthusiasm, the feeling, 
the gaiety, which render dancing, in France, a pas- 
sion, and a sentiment f " 

** Certainly, nowhere in our performances of 
that kind. I should imagine that a foreigner could 
scarcely conceive a more sombre sight than an 
Englisn ball-room." 

*' It is impossible it can convey to him any idea 
of happiness. The men look solemn, the women 
grave ; both engaged in a task, not a pleasure ; 
which, let it be ever so well done, as fiur as we cto 
do it well, is after all a performance, an exhibition 
— ^no abstraction from self — no entering, heart and 
soul, into the amusement. In short, it seems any 
thing but amusement." 

The clock struck the appointed hour for meeting 
Sophia, before Eliza recollected that it would be 
right and proper to propose adjourning to the 
pastry-cooks. 

The pleasure of being in Mr. Waldegrave's so- 
ciety, and hearing him converse, when it was upon 
such indifferent topics as made conversation no 
embarrassment to her, was certainly not a trivial 
one. 

The air of superiority diffused over his person 
and manner, created for him, in her mind, a strong 
but indefinable charm. 

No pride of talents, nor haughtiness of spirit, can 
entirely eradicate that naturaland feminine senti- 
ment, which impels a woman to look up to a man 
as a superior being. Indeed, 60 instinctively does 
her heart demand this distinction for the object of 
its choice, that even in the most ill-sorted attach- 
ments, wherein passion has completely usurped the 
place of reason, it is curious to observe how this 
feeling still asserts its power, and how tenacious it 
becomes in magnifying the slightest merits in the 
most worthless character, and creating for it ima- 
ginary claims to regard and to submission. 

" She for God in him," 

Milton has beautifuUy and truly said. 

On joining Sophia, she reported favourably of the 
progress she had made in her schemes. Eveiy 
body had been transported with the measures she 
proposed, and were quite i*eady to assemble for 
rehearsal, wherever and whenever she pleased. 

To lose no time, therefore, she had summoned 
them for the following day to " Delville Fancy,** 
and Eliza and Mr. W^degrave were desired to be 
forthcoming at the same time. * 

When they returned home. Lady Delville's din- 
ner was on the point of being served, and h<r lady- 
ship in high state ready to preside at it By the 
most fortunate recollection, it came into Mr. Wal* 
degrave*8 mind, as he saw these preparations, that, 
by foregoing his engagement with Sir Greorge, he 
had lost his chance of having any dinner at all, as 
they were to adjourn by appointment, after the 
chace, to the house of a gentleman who was of the 
party, and with whom they were to dine. 

It was a matter of course, therefore, for Ladyi 
Delville to be very glad that suc^ a circumstance 
would give her the unlooked-for pleasure, Ac. Ac 
of Mr. Waldegrave's company for the rest of the 
day, and for him to be excessively ashamed of in- 
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trading upon her hospitality, and then to sit down 
vrith great satisfaction, and be as pleasant and 
agreeable, as the consciousness of being a person 
of great consideration with them all, could not 
fail to make him. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



The rehearsals for the quadrilles took place at 
Lady Delville's very frequently, and when they 
did not, an excuse was never wanting to occasion 
Mr. Waldegrave to pass a considerable part, and, 
two or three times, the whole of the day there. His 
intercourse with E^za became more and more un- 
restrained. From admiration and gentlemanlike 
attention, it was natural to proceed to friendship, 
or rather to a much warmer sentiment, disguised 
under that name. 

The diversions which he had left London to par- 
take of, with Sir Oeorge, were entirely abandoned ; 
and as he was always furnished with a plea for 
absenting himself from the hunting-parties, on ac- 
count of being associated in Miss Brooke's present 
plans, Sir Oeorge was content to let him peaceably 
follow hb own devices, only abusing him as '' a 
Philandering fellow, never easy but when he was 
making a simpleton of some woman or other." 

But though Mr. Waldegrave was captivated with 
the attractions of Eliza, far more than he could 
have supposed it possible he could have been by 
those of any woman whatever, he was too much au 
fait at these matters, to anticipate much trouble or 
oneasiness in releasing himself from his infatua- 
tion, whenever circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary. 

But it was not so with Eliza. For some little 
time she struggled against the dangerous truth, 
and forcibly turned away her eyes from the con- 
templation of herself. But in vain the feeble 
effort ! In vain she tries to persuade herself that, 
because she ought not, she does not love. It is 
but deception to think so — she feels that she does 
—she knows it. Then what mingled moments of 
wretchedness and delight ! But the latter, for the 
present, predominated ; for so insupportable was 
reflection, and so treacherous were the delusions of 
passion, tiiat once having admitted their influence, 
it was easier, and therefore more desirable, she 
Uiought, to abandon herself wholly to their guid- 
ance, than to attempt a conflict which she supposed 
she should be unequal to sustain. 

Of Mortimer she dared not think. She had 
written to him but once, in reply to a letter she 
had received from him a few days after he left her. 
Sbef^d not then quite understand her own feelings, 
but only so much of them as made her very sensi- 
ble imt she had no pleasure in addressing him, 
and that as her heart seemed fettered and con- 
strained, her language and style must inevitably 
be tinctured with something of coldness and re- 
serve. 

As she knew herself to be constitutionally sub- 
, iect to great inequality of feeling, she was willing 
lb attribute any seeming frigidity in her manner of 
writing to an attack of that morbid wretchedness 
* which embittered her existence. Nor was it with- 
out inundation that she spoke of herself as un- 
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that, with such a desire for happiness, such a dispo- 
sition to And it, and to make it where I cannot 
find it, I am still destitute of it ; still unable to say 
that I have ever discovered it ? And yet, with 
what keen perceptions has Nature gifted me ! 
There are moments when mere existence is a bliss to 
me ; when my heart expands itself in the fulness 
of its enjoyments, discovering friends, and objects 
of regard and kindness in every one, and in all the 
face of nature, beauty and harmony, and indescrib- 
able charms. These are golden moments, Morti- 
mer ; but, alas ! they are but moments — poor and 
ineffectual, when compared with the lassitude and 
depression which creep ujwn me, I know not how, 
and make me miserable, I know not why. At 
such unhappy times I could almost fancy that I 
am not in possession of my mind, so much am I 
changed from myself. The dearest friend I have 
is then my bitter enemy — the tenderest words of 
soothing kindness are taunt and insult — the beau- 
tiful face of Nature, unlovely, joyless, uninteresting 
— my very heart and soul seem benumbed and 
turned into marble — they seem to be weighing me 
down with a heavy coldness, which is not to be 
described, but which is totally intolerable. 

" And why b it that I have wearied you with 
these unavailing complaints ? Complaints for 
which you must condemn me, and which your for- 
titude and strength of mind render it impossible 
that you should, in any degree, understand or com- 
mberate. But, Mortimer, if you knew, if you 
could conceive either the extent or degree of what 
I suffer, you must pity me — the worst enemies I 
have, could they sometimes see me, must pity me ; 
how much more would you ! But what b pity ? it 
cannot take me from myself ! Oh, hateful self I 
But no more — these turbulent themes are ill 
adapted to your peaceful feelings. Dear Mortimer, 
forgive me, and forget all that I have said, which 
you cannot think of with pleasure." 
. So entirely had Mr. Waldegrave occupied her 
min4 in the absence of her lover, that Eliza had 
almost forgotten that she expected to hear from him 
again, till, on the morning of the day on which the 
Belton ball was to take place, the sight of a letter 
from him greeted her when she made her appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table. 

Mr. Henley, who, with Louisa, was totally igno- 
rant of the last week's proceedings at " Delville 
Fancy," had jocosely placed it in tiie plate, which 
he handed to her when she took her seat. Had it 
been a dagger that he tendered her, it could not 
have been an object of greater dread. 

She opened it, however ; but on Mr. Henley's 
observing that " he was sorry to perceive such a 
long letter, as he was afraid Mortimer had very 
little to do, to be able to spare so much time for 
his pen," she put it by, faintly smiling, as she re- 
plied, — 

" He does, indeed, write terribly long epistles ; 
one can hardly venture upon them fasting." 

It was not eagerly, but painfully and slowly, that, 
as soon as she found herself alone, she proceeded 
to the perusal of it. 

After having spoken of the impatience with which 
he found himself detained longer than he expected, 
and of hb hope that another week would see the 
termination of hb business, and enable him to 
return, he thus proceeded to notice her last let- 
ter : — 
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** The picture you have given me of yourself is 
a melancholy one. It would have pained me be- 
yond description, did I not earnestly hope that it 
was drawn under the influence of transient uneasi- 
ness, and is to be considered as a particular, not a 
general representation of your state of feeling. 

" I know not how to believe that the solid ad- 
vantages, with which the Giver of all good has so 
bount^uUy enriched your mind, can be unequal to 
overbalance the pressure of temporary and ima- 
ginary evils. 

*' You have sought for happiness, you say ; but 
where, dear Eliza ? Was it not in the indulgence 
of feeling ; in the glow of enthusiasm, and m all 
those beautiful emotions which flit across the mind 
of genius — as evanescent as they are enchanting ? 
They may decorate and refine happiness, but I 
doubt whether they contribute any thing to the 
production of it. 

" Happiness is a prize not thus to be won. It is 
to be found in principle ; in possessing a rule and 
guide of conduct, by which alone we can fortify 
ourselves against the lassitude and dissatisfaction 
into which we must all of us occasionally fall from 
the sameness of events — ^the fleeting nature of all 
sublunary bliss — ^from meeting with unldndness or 
misfortune, or from our own capriciousness. 

" But this rule of conduct (without which I 
maintAin there can be no happiness) is not of easy 
acquisition. It can only be established by constant, 
earnest, and devout endeavours. Yes ; devout en- 
deavours, Eliza ! for it is from the doctrines of our 
divine code, it is from the Book of Life that we 
can alone derive it. 

" There may be persons constitutionally cold, or 
possessing sufficient shrewdness to understand the 
value of a good character, who conduct themselves 
with credit and respectability, without being guided 
by any religious principles. 

*' As for those who found their system of con- 
duct upon the beauty and fitness of virtue, and* 
who profess to love it for its own sake, I am Mttle 
dispoised to believe in the existence of many of 
them, and still less in the happiness of any such 
persons. 

" The inconsistency of feeling, by which you de- 
scribe yourself as so cruelly beset, is not, as you 
perhaps imagine, a singular instance of human 
weakness. Depend upon it, it is the picture of 
most people of warm and elevated imaginations, 
who have not inculcated on their minds that reli- 
gious principle of which I have been speaking. 

^ Human nature is generally the same in being 
beyond measure inconsistent. At one tune capable 
of the greatest elevation of sentiment, at another 
unequal to combat with the meanest temptations ; 
at one moment inflamed with enthusiasm, the next 
sunk in the depth of despondency. 

^ But this is in perfect conformity to all that 
surrounds us. Change and diversity we observe 
in every thing. Day succeeds to night — one season 
yields to another — ^nothing is stationary — nothing 
IS stable. It is in vain, then, that we seek for 
happiness in a world that is constantly passing 
away from us, and where every thing indicates 
that we have ' no continuing city.' 
' ^ But you must seek it somewhere, you will say. 
It is true you must. The benevolent Author of 
your being has not endowed you with such a capa- 
bility of enjoyment, and denied you the means. 



They are scattered in abundance around you, if 
you will but take the trouble to select them ; but 
do not mistake them. Do not turn from homely, 
quiet pleasure, to indulge in flights of enthusiasm, 
which afford nothing beyond a momentary excite- 
ment, and which, on subsiding, leave the mind in 
the most pitiable state of depression. 

*' Endeavour to bear in remembrance the vast 
debt of gratitude you owe to your Creator ; and be 
assured that you cannot offer him any sacrifice 
more worthy of acceptance than that of a quiet 
and contented mind. 

*^ Let religion, dearest Eliza, be the guide, the 
principle, the ground-work of all your thoughts 
and actions ; without it all endeavours after hap- 
piness must be ineffectual, for what other shield 
have you against the thousand nameless evils with 
which the path of life is encompassed ? But with 
it you may defy the power of events, for you are 
elevated &r above their influence. 

" Begin then, my love, in the dawn of life, to 
store your mind with that peace which the world 
can neither give nor take away. Brilliant and 
striking as are your advantages, I would forego 
them 1^1, to see you in possession of this one thing 
needful ; and I do not despair. All that is wrong 
in you is clearly to be traced to the errors of edu- 
cation ; those errors which you have so often, and 
so pathetically lamented to me. 

** You have all the time, and all the understand- 
ing necessary to complete this great work. Let it 
then be no longer delayed. For your own sake 
and for mine, exert every faculty of your mind, 
every energy of your souL Then we must both be 
happy ; for whatever be our fate in this world, we 
shall still hold fast one substantial source of com- 
fort — the confident hope of a reunion in a state of 
perfect and ineffable bUss." 

Over this letter, Eliza pondered for some time 
in painful rumination, less on its contents than on 
its author. Every expression of kindness and at- 
tachment with wluch he addressed her, wounded 
her to the heart. 

No sophistry could blind her to the injustice, the 
dishonour she was doing him. That she loved 
another, she had no longer any hesitation in ac- 
knowledging to herself ; but beyond the bliss which 
attends the first feelings, the bloom, if one may so 
call it, of a first attachment, she had thought of 
nothing. 

Now, indeed, she felt called upon for some deci- 
sion, but none presented itself. To part with Mor- 
timer appeared the only measure which, in justice 
to him and to herself, she could adopt. 

But how was it to be done? How could she 
without the deepest shame and confusion acknow- 
ledge her motive for such an act ! How could she 
support the contempt of Mr. Henley and Louisa— 
the scorn and reproach of Mortimer ! 

Better far it appeared to wait for time and 
chance ; and, on consideration, it did not appear 
unlikely that circumstances might arise to release 
her from a connexion which novelty had rendered 
agreeable, but which recent circumstances had 
made a subject of disquietude and dread. 

All the habits, all the pursuits which Mortimer 
had delighted to see and encourage in her, had 
gradually been disappearing — ^they were now irrevo- 
cably gone. He would find her, on his return, in 
all her original &ults, with the addition of an in- 
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difference to them, which she had now no inclination 
to conquer. Some explanation must, in all proba- 
bility, take place between them. She would avow 
her conviction, that they were not adapted to each 
other ; and, as well as she could, throw upon him 
the determination, which, with his principles, she 
could not doubt of his ta,king, that of dissolving 
their engagement. 

To approach to any thing like a resolution affords 
some calm to the mind when it is tossed on the 
waves of doubt and indecision. 

Eliza, a little composed, took up poor Mortimer's 
letter which had fallen at her feet, and before she 
folded it up, once more cast her eyes over it. But 
it was only a momentary glance, she could not bear 
to dwell upon its plain and wholesome counsels. 
Where there is a conviction of being wrong, with- 
out any intention of getting right, nothing can be 
more irksome than advice. 

She consigned it, therefore, though not without 
a deep and heavy sigh, to her writing-desk. 

No intrusion was ever more welcome than that 
of Miss Brooke, who at this moment announced 
herself by a tap at her door. She was come to 
claim her, according to promise, to come and dine 
with her. 

Thankful to escape from herself, Eliza was quite 
ready to attend her. The small difficulty of having 
to announce her intentions to Louisa, retarded 
them a Uttle while. She had as yet never named 
them ; and it was now so usual for her to pass the 
chief part of her time with Miss Brooke, that not 
the most distant surmise of any extraordinary pro- 
ject had occurred to Louisa. 

Indeed she might very safely have gone to the 
Belton ball, with the probability of her knowing 
nothing about the matter, if the arrangement of 
passing the night at Lady Delville*s, had not made 
it necessary to say something respecting it. 

Placid as was Louisa in all her emotions, and 
well concealed as they generally were, it was not 
in her power to avoid some expression of surprise 
when Eliza announced her design. 
** To the Belton ball — you surprise me I" 
** What a fortunate creature you are," said Miss 
Brooke, exceedingly willing to avail herself of ap 
occasion to show her wit, and a little civil con- 
tempt for the poor quiet girl, ** I must say, Miss 
HeiJey, I envy you that capacity for wonder. It 
is a faculty which I have lost. Nothing under the 
son surprises me." 

** Is not this a sudden plan V* said Louisa, with- 
out appearing to have heard Miss Brooke. 

^By no means. I have intended it for some 
time." 
« Indeed !" 

** Yes, indeed : why should it astonish you ?" 
** It does not astonish me, Eliza. I only thought 
it must be sudden, because you never told me of 
it" ^ ' 

MisB Brooke began to express impatience to be 
g(me. Eliza, therefore, with a sensation some- 
thing akin to shame, took leave of Louisa, and hur- 
ried off! 

Without acting wrone, she felt that she was 
acting dubiously. In gomg to the Belton ball, she 
was doing one of those harmless innocent things 
which no blame could properly attach to ; but 
which, in her particular circumstances, carried 
with it an appearance a little extraordinary, espe- 



cially as it had often been her avowed opinion, that 
a country ball was the most insufferable thing in 
the world. Louisa could not but remember to have 
heard her say so. 

Louisa did very well remember it, and so did 
Mr. Henley, who also expressed a momentary sur- 
prise when his daughter accounted for Eliza's 
absence at dinner. 

Both of them felt, though neither of them said 
so, that, in this instance, she had shown a deficiency 
in that propriety and delicacy of feeling which it is 
the glory of a woman to possess, if it be only to 
preserve her conduct from the hazard of being 
judged with more than one opinion. 

Eliza's unpleasant reflections were of short dura- 
tion, for her mind was occupied with the anticipa- 
tion of pleasure, which, as it was to be but tran- 
sient, she determined should not be alloyed by any 
compunctions of conscience. 

This was the last evening in which she expected 
to see Mr. Waldegrave, who with Sir George was 
to leave Fairfield the next day. For many days 
she had looked forward to it with vague but de- 
lightful hopes, though she had no reason to sup- 
pose that any thing would result from it beyond 
the gratification of being in his society. 

All that she could understand of his sentiments 
for her, was merely from the reflection of her own, 
and from the language of looks ; in words he had 
been particularly guarded. 

This she attributed solely to his knowledge of 
her engagement ; as for his general character upon 
such points, which she had heard long since from 
his friend Sir George, she paid very Uttle attention 
to it. With that delusion which attends love, she 
made an exception in her own case. If he never 
loved before, he loved now ; and if he had hitherto 
entertained no sei*ious designs, he would be serious 
now — if she were free. 

But she was not free. Without hope, without 
expectation, whence could arise those feelings which 
gave to her whole appearance on this evemng a 
radiance of joy more captivating than any beauty 
of form and feature? It was that sentiment of 
enthusiasm which springs from the consciousness 
of being the object of admiration in the presence of 
a person beloved. 

Many eyes were fixed upon her as she entered 
the room. Many attentions were lavished upon 
her. For every one she had smiles — for every one 
politeness. Her triumph was complete, for Mr. 
Waldegrave witnessed it. It gave a flow and 
animation to all her words — ^a grace to all her 
movements. 

Nothing could exceed the joy, the satisfaction of 
the early part of the evening. Mr. Waldegrave 
was her shadow. He more than shared, he seemed 
inspired by her enthusiasm. If words were want- 
ing, looks and manner, nature's true and unfailing 
language, amply supplied them, and betrayed to 
each the feelings of the other. 

It was exactly one of those evenings of excite- 
ment in which Eliza's tumultuous spirit could only 
find enjoyment. 

One set of quadrilles had been danced before 
supper, in which she declined joining ; not from 
disinclination, but from a small remnant of prudence, 
which suggested to her, that, all things considered^ 
it might be as well to let a short separation be ob- 
servable between herself and Mr. Waldegrave. 

g2 
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Sir Greorse Melmoth, who had aecompanied his 
friends to we ball from the sole desire of doing a 
popular thing, took this opportunity, as he said, of 
** renewing his acquaintance" with her. 

*^ I literally may call it renewing it," said he ; 
^ for since I introduced that Lothario of a fellow, I 
have been little better than a discarded man, both 
with you and Miss Brooke." 

^ Surely not : Sophia is always very civil to you ; 
and so am I." 

He laughed. ^ Thank you both. I certainly 
have no incivility to reproach you with. But I 
think it must be pleasant to be petted and made 
much of, as Waldegrave is. I shall inquire into 
his plan. There must be more in it than appears. 
It seems the simplest thing in the world." 

^ What in the nameof wonder are you talkingof t" 

^ Why that system of Waldegrave's for succeed- 
ing with the ladies." 

^ I never suspected he had one." 

*^ Have you forgotten, then, the description I 
gave you of him before he first came here ?" 

Eliza coloured. It suddenly occurred to her that 
Sir George wished to caution her upon the subject. 
Such a surmise was in every respect humiliating to 
her, as it was not very likely that he should not 
have heard how she herself was situated. 

She replied, however, with careless indifference, 
but not without a latent hope that he would drop 
some remark to confirm her in her idea of Mr. 
Waldegrave's attachment. *^ It appears as if I 
had. Perhaps you will be obliging enough to 
refresh my memory." 

He smiled, and after a little hesitation — 

^ I think it is unnecessary," said he. ^ Besides, 
it m^ht not be quite fair." 

** True ; — I think what I remember of your ac- 
count was not very favourable to him." 

A very significant smile was the only answer. Sir 
Greorge was not to be inveigled into giving any 
opinion ; and £Uiza, finding she could maJke nothing 
of him, was not sorry when the dance ended, and 
Mr. Waldegrave, with Sophia, who had been his 
partner, came and joined them. 

But Miss Brooke had a vast many conunissions 
and a great deal of trouble to give him, before he 
had an opportunity of devoting himself as he 
wished. 

She must trouble him for her fan — ^to procure her 
a glass of lemonade — to open the window — to shut 
it again, and finally to hand her to Lady Delville, 
who was playing a rubber in the card-room. 

This ended, he returned with all haste to Eliza, 
who was still talking with Sir Greorge. 

^ I have been giving you a most inestimable cha- 
racter, and doing the friendly thing by you, in your 
absence, I can assure you, Waldegrave," said he ; 
^ after -which I suppose I cannot make the obliga- 
tion more complete, than by leaving you to reap the 
benefit of it." 

" I never knew you to judge more discreetly," 
he replied ; ** and the sooner you favour me with 
that seat on which you are reclining so gracefully, 
the greater will be your generosity and my gra- 
titude." 

** Well, Miss Rivers," said Sir George, as he 
rose, ** I leave my parting counsel with you, to try 
and remember, as much as you can, of that pretty 
little history I once gave you. I don't say when, 
^ou know." I 



'^ And may I share in your reooUections of this 
kktorietUV said Mr. Widdegrave, as soon as Sir 
George was gone. 

« Willingly, if I had any." 

" But you have none — not even as to the subject 
Your memory is treacherous, I doubt. I am afraid 
you will soon have forgotten the advantageous re- 
port of nuy which you have just heard from Sir 
Greorge Mehnoth." 

^ Not/Kje heard," she replied, with an arch smile ; 
^ I was favoured with his report of you some 
months since." 

^ Indeed ! — ^you must think it but natural en- 
rioeity in me to ask if it was fiivourable 1" 

" He intended it to be so, I am sure ; but I don*t 
know," — she hesitated. " But really this is an odd 
sort of subject we have fallen upon." 

" Odd ! — not at all. You cannot consider it odd, 
Miss Rivers, that I should be very anxious to know 
your opinion of me." 

** My opinion ! — But it was Sir George Mefanoth's 
opinion of you that I thought you were asking for." 

** Merely as I considered it likely to influence 
yours." 

** Then, pray do not give yourself any further 
solicitude about it. No one is less influenced than 
I am by the sentiments of others, or more dUpoeed 
to judge for myself." 

'* I admire your independence of spirit, Miss 
Rivers ; but what is there in you — " — he paused 
a moment, ere he added, in a lower voice — ^ which 
I do not admire 1" He spoke too seriously — too 
much with the reality of feeling, for Eliza to take it 
as a mere compliment. 

Unconsciously she sighed — then recollecting that 
she had done so, her confusion betrayed itself in 
the deepest blush. She played with her fan — she 
looked down — then to the right — to the left — any 
where — every where, but upon those searching 
eyes which she felt to be rivetted upon her. She 
said something, she scarcely knew what, about his 
doing her " too much honour." 

** Too much honour ! — cold, ceremonious words ! 
I do not like them, as applied to me by you." 

" What can I say better to please you !" 

^ Do you authorize me, then, to dictate to yon, 
what I should prefer to hear 1" 

Eliza had not entirely lost sight of self-respect 
She felt that she was very wrong, but she did not 
care that he should see it also ; and, what was still 
worse, that he should act upon it. It was in a 
slight tone of offended dignity, therefore, that she 
replied, — 

^ I should have no hesitation to do so ; because 
I should be much disappointed in you, if you were 
to dictate to me anything inconsistent with what I 
owe to myself, or others." 

A little surprised by this reply, and doubtful 
whether it were spoken in the spirit of propriety or 
of coquetry/ Mr. Waldegrave did not inmiediately 
make any answer to it. He knew but little, indeed, 
of the truth and force of Eliza's character, who 
could suspect her of any artificial feelings. They 
were perfectly genuine, though nothing could lie 
more variable or unsettled, or of shorter duration, 
as the present instance testified ; for the gleam of 
displeasure with which she had last spoken, soon 
yielded to a sentiment of a very different expres- 
sion, as Mr. Waldegrave, in a tone of tenderness, 
replied to her : 
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** I never can be unmindful of the respect due to 
you, Miss Rivers, nor of what you owe to others. 
The last I can never forget — however I may 
wish it." 

He spoke the few last words with great feeling, 
and as if he really was affected by some painful 
recollection. 

Eliza almost pitied him ; but still more she pitied 
herself, for her engagement at that moment ap- 
peared hateful to her. Assured of his fervent at- 
tachment, what would she not have given if situation 
and circumstances had authorized her to exclaim 
as she felt — ^' I have no heart but for you — take it, 
for it is all your own I" 

From the dangerous delusion in which she was 
indulging, she was at this moment suddenly and 
seasonably interrupted, by hearing a prodigious 
bustle, and her name very audibly pronounced by 
Lady Delville, whose rubber had just finished, and 
who, in her way to the supper-room, was making 
inquiries right and left for Miss Rivers. 

** My sweet love, are you here ? Mr. Walde- 
grave, how d'ye do ! — I profess I have hardly seen 
you before. Sir George Melville you are exceed- 
mgly obliging (taking the arm which he did not 
offer). Sophia, my love, have you got your shawl 1 
Eliza, my dear girl, I cannot suffer you to go out 
of this warm room without your cloak. Mr. Wal- 
degrave, do be so obliging as to fetch it.*' 

As Eliza was enveloped in a very warm swan's- 
down tippet, and could not possibly be cold, Mr. 
Waldegrave did not oppose her gentle detention of 
him, as he was about to proceed on this errand, 
particularly as he had tact enough to perceive that 
her ladyship's solicitude for her young charge arose 
princii^y from the pleasure of making a bustle, 
and of hearing herself talk, — as, without waiting for 
any further effort after the cloak, she went on her 
way, smnmoning her young people and their beaux 
to follow her, and talking excessively in every di- 
rection, till her mouth was stopped with some cold 
chicken. 

Immediately after supper Eliza had promised 
Mr. Waldegrave to dance in a quadrille with him, 
and, as soon as they had overcome some difficulties 
which were started on Mrs. Hartley's side, who, 
" for her part, thought it would be more generally 
agreeable to have a plain English country-dance, 
in which any one might dance who chose," they 
saooeeded in forming a party. 

It was not that the Miss Hartleys had not danced 
as well as most young ladies dance, that Mrs. 
Bartley had no particular predilection for seeing 
tii^n again exhibit in a quadrille. Hut she antici- 
pated very little amusement in seeing them thrown 
into the shade, as she naturally supposed they 
would be, when Eliza and Mr. Waldegrave were 
two of the performers. 

Eliza was not prone to exhibit herself in the way 
of dancing. Her movements were genteel and 
lady-like, and distinguished by that nameless grace 
which diffused so much mind and understanding 
over every thing she did ; but on this evening 
she felt inspired with a spirit and vivacity un- 
known to her before, and which she unconsciously 
borrowed from the animation of her elegant 
partner. 

In so innocent an amusement, and in the dif- 
ficulty of attaching any meaning to her gaiety 
beyond the exhiliration which dancing in itse& 



inspires, Eliza could not have believed how much 
she was betraying of her real feelings. 

It was quite unusual for her to seem thus in- 
terested and satisfied by any thing that was going 
on. 

Her superiority in her own little circle as to 
beauty and talents, had, ever since her first intro- 
duction into society, been so decided, that in itself 
it was become almost insipid and indifferent to her. 
As a matter of attraction, neither music nor dan- 
cing afforded her much gratification, till the grand 
stimulus of having some one to please revived with 
increased effect her extraordinary powers. 

It was not, therefore, very surprising, that her 
ancient foe Mrs. Hartley should wreak a little of 
her inveteracy against her, by putting the remarks 
she had been making upon Eliza into a matter-of- 
fact form, and transferring them to Mrs. Sidney, 
through whose means they stood a very fair chance 
of making the circuit of the town and country, and 
of accumulating as they went. 

These two ladies, <kawn by the attractions of 
their daughters to join others who were looking at 
the quadrille dancers, after having described to 
each other the particular perfections of their re- 
spective children, proceeded to animadvert upon 
the rest of the party. 

'* And I cannot for the life of me imagine what 
makes Miss Rivers so good-humoured to-night, 
Mrs. Hartley 1" 

** It is a very unusual circumstance, to be sure," 
replied that lady, who might, to do her justice, 
have sat at that moment for the picture of Spleen. 

*^ And her lover away too, more than a hundred 
miles off ! La ! it's very odd, isn't it I She can't 
care much about him." 

" I never thought she did, for my part. She 
t cares for nothing but admiration." 

'^ Well I declare I cannot see that beauty in her 
that people talk of, — and she is so tall ! — Miss 
Hartley's height is much more agreeable." 

Mrs. Hartley thought Harriet perhaps upon too 
small a scale. Miss Sidney was nearer the right 
standard ; and they contested the point in sweet 
good-humour for a little while. 

At this moment Mr. Waldegrave whispered 
something to Eliza ; she smiled and blushed exces- 
sively. 

" Upon my word, Mrs. Sidney, that girl is the 
veriest coquette in existence ; do you observe her 
behaviour with Mr. Waldegrave 1" 

Mrs. Sidney really had observed nothing more 
than what she had spoken of as Eliza's remark- 
able good-humour this evening. Hut, not to seem 
ignorant, she promptly replied, that ^ it was vexy 
extraordinary !" 

*^ Extraordinary ! it really is quite scandalous ; 
here is she upon the point of marriage with one 
man, and trying all she can to seduce the affec- 
tions of another." 

^ La ! Is she really 1 how very shameful !" 

" Oh, you may depend upon it ; did you ever see 
an undesigning girl talk to a man as she does to 
Mr. Waldegrave ! Would not any one say that 
they either were, or ought to be lovers 1 I am 
sure you never saw any such smiling familiarity 
between Maria and William." 

Mrs. Sidney could not ^ recollect that she ever 
did, and she hoped that she never should." 

Mrs. BaxWe^ \o\nfe^ Va. ^^b \itfs^,%^^is3as^ -*. wvd^ 
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that she might be diaappointed in her prognoBtica- 
tion, but she really should find herself more mis- 
taken than ever she was in her life, if Miss Rivers 
** did not, some time or other, bring upon herself a 
great deal of trouble through her own miscon- 
duct" 

In the utterance of this prophecy, Mrs. Bartley 
exhibited a great deal of satisfaction, partly from 
the relief tlmt it afforded to her own splenetic dis- 
position, and ])artly from the tolerable certainty of 
its being fulfilled, of which, indeed, Eliza's too im- 
prudent character held out very confident hopes. 

In this manner did these amiable fur ones divert 
themselves, till the quadrille ended, and released 
Eliza for the present not only from their animad- 
versions, but from some small criticisms, which, 
though they were (compared with Mrs. Bartley's) 
made in a spirit of gentle disapprobation, were, 
nevertheless, the emanations of that disposition to 
find fault with their own sex, which Chaucer so 
forcibly describes, in his tale of Gualtherus and 
Griselda : — 

" The mart of female censure knows no glut, 
Bring what you will, they tax it with a but" &c. 

Praise or censure was, however, at this time, a 
subject of perfect indifference to Eliza. She saw 
in the whole assembly but one object, and, beyond 
his attentions, she had no solicitude. 

But this pleasure, like most others, as fleeting as 
it was delightful, was *' making to itself wings." 
Already h&A. Lady Del vi He's carriage been an- 
nounced, and but a few minutes were allotted to the 
young ladies to compose themselves after their ex- 
ertions, before they expected her sunmiona to de- 
part. 

*' How different this room will look to-morrow 
night," said Eliza, addressing Mr. Waldegrave, 
who still occupied his station by her side. ^ If one 
were inclined to moralize, I think a dark, deserted, 
cold ball-room, the night after a scene of revels, 
would furnish rather a promising subject." 

^ Yes, but one never does moralize, you know ; 
it is out of date." 

^ Ah ! there is no fashion for the mind !" and 
she sighed. She spoke with so much earnestness, 
yet with such ingenuous simplicity, that Mr. Wal- 
degrave could not refrain from a smile ; not a smile 
of satire, or of conscious superiority, but a smile of 
interest and tenderness. She caught it in its full 
force. It was too expressive to be misunderstood 
— it confused and even agitated her. 

She felt really relieved from embarrassment, 
when, on turning away her head, to escape from 
his penetrating glance, she observed Lady Delville 
and Sir George* Melmoth approaching. 

*^ Lady Delville is coming to summon me," said 
she, rising to put on her shawl. 

^ And thus we are to part !" said Mr. Walde- 
grave. 

" I might borrow poor Juliet's words," he con- 
tinued, ^ and apply them with equal justice : 
* Too early found* or known, alas ! too late I' " 

Her ladyship, joined by Sophia, now approached 
too near to admit of any more than general re- 
marks. But in proceeding to the carriage, Mr. 
Waldegrave, as a last adieu, fervently pressed the 
hand of Eliza, as he added, " Let me but hope to 
ife aometimea remembered by you ; may I Miss 



Rivers t not as a mere acquaintance^ but as a 
friend !" 

Eliza could scarcely venture a reply, yet some- 
thing she said of acquiescence in his wishes. 

She then shook hands with Sir George, who had 
handed into the carriage the other two, and once 
more extending her hand to Mr. Waldegrave, which 
he took, and again ardently pressed between both 
his, without exchanging another word they parted. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Three weeks do not constitute a long interval of 
time ; but in tliat little space how many circum- 
stances nuiy arise to affect and influence every 
after moment of the longest life ! 

This truth, and it was a painful one, Mortimer 
very soon began to experience after his retom. 
Absence had produced no effect upon him, except 
to restore him with increased affection and tender- 
ness to Eliza. But very few dajis had passed be- 
fore he perceived such a manifest and decided 
alteration on her side, as it was impossible for him 
to pass over unobserved. 

Her manner was not cold or unkind, nor repel- 
ling ; it was melancholy and dejected, and some- 
times bespoke the most intense misery. 

For nearly a week she contrived, by a plea of 
indisposition and low spirits, to evade the anxious 
inquiries with which he sought to discover the 
latent cause of this unhappy change. 

He applied to Louisa, but here he gained very 
little information. She knew, in £Eu;t, nothing of 
what had been passing ; and to tell him all that 
she did know as to Eliza's having passed the chief 
part of her time with Miss Brooke, and of her 
going to the Belton ball, was giving him, she thought, 
but vague intelligence, likely to produce nothing 
but fr^h uneasiness. 

Her engagements with Miss Brooke, which took 
place every day, appeared to be the only circum- 
stances in which she found any interest Her 
mornings were thus entirely occupied, and in an 
evening she complained of illness and fatigue, and 
generally retired very early. 

As long as Mortimer could deceive himself with 
inventing excuses for this change of behaviour, he 
was very desirous to do so ; but when it had con- 
tinued a whole week, he perceived too cleariy that 
it foreboded him more than a temporary unhap- 
piness ; and though Eliza evaded, as much as posa- 
ble, any explanation, he determined to make, if he 
could not find, an opportunity of relieving the un- 
easiness that preyed upon hb mind. 

Armed with this determination, he came to the 
Rectory one morning, at a time when he thou^t 
it likely he should anticipate her daily visit to ^liss 
Brooke. 

He met her just going out at the door. She 
smiled as he approached ; but it soon yielded to 
the dejected expression which her countenance 
now almost constantly wore. 

''One never looks for you in a morning, you 
know, Mortimer ; what has brought you out t" 

« Yourself, Eliza." 

* Indeed ! have you any thing very particular 
to say to me ; because, if not, I have an engage- 
ment to keep with Miss Brooke !" 

'' Can it not be postponed ! or is Miss Brooke, 
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and every one that lives, of more consideratioii to 
vou than I am V* 

Eliza had never been addressed by him with 
such an air of petulance ; it roused her utmost in- 
dignation, already prompt to seize an occasion for 
displeasure towards him. 

*' Those who treat me with kindness I shall 
always consider with respect," she replied ; ** not 
those who assume a right over me, which it never 
may be theirs to exercise^" 

"True, Eliza, it never may. It never shall, 
against your full and decided approbation." 

" Am I to understand that you came here with 
the design of affronting me ? perhaps with the in- 
tention to seeking occasion to renounce your en- 
gagement with me 1" 

She turned from him, and would have left him ; 
but he constrained her to remain. ^' Yet one word, 
Eliza : — here," and he in a manner drew her to 
the summer-house, where a few months before he 
had sealed, as he thought, his happy fate ; ^' here, 
where we first met in happiness — here, Eliza, dis- 
card me — here tear from me every hope, every 
prospect — and cast me from you a rejected — a 
broken-hearted man — " 

In the energy of impassioned emotion he had 
thrown himself at her feet, whilst Eliza herself, 
agitated and distressed, in vain attempted to com- 
pose him. At length she spoke : she intreated him 
^to be calm, and not to think that she had intended 
to wound him ;" and for a moment her compassion 
restored to him her tenderness. 

But the pangs of conscious duplicity soon re- 
newed their power, and infused even over her 
kindness a restraint which nothing could disguise. 
Mortimer perceived it. 

^ I see," he exclaimed, *^ that I have lost Eliza. 
I see that my happiness is gone." 

" Have patience with me, Mortimer ; have some 
compassion for me. I am very unhappy ;" and 
she burst into tears. 

For many minutes he hung over her, not less 
affected than herself ; he soothed and endeavoured 
to comfort her, but he stood himself in need of 
comfort. 

** And whence this distress 1" he said ; f' dearest 
Eliza, why, why are you unhappy ?" 

** Ask me not why, Mortimer ; I cannot tell. It 
may be the wretched feelings that have embittered 
my life ever since I have been bom. It may be 
that I am ill in health, and, indeed, I am not what 
I was — ^but I know nothing — except that I am 
miserable ;" and again fresh tears interrupted her. 
^ Tell me but this Eliza, and as you value your 
own peace and mine, tell it me truly. Do you re- 
pent of the connexion you have formed with me 1 
do you," and he almost panted with anxious emo- 
tion as he added, with hurried inquiry, " do you 
wish to dissolve it 1" 

A conflict of remorse and irresolution agonized 
her very soul. She laboured to speak, but words 
were wanting ; her vain efforts expired in convul- 
sive sighs ; and, abandoning the useless attempt, she 
articulated nothing but ''I cannot — it is impossible." 
What hope — yet what despair was marked in 
Mortimer's face, as he hung upon these imperfect 
accents ! 

A moment he paused, as one unsatisfied, certain 
of the very worst, yet willing to be a little longer 
deceived ; then, with a sudden determination, ^ it 



is over — it is over — " he exclaimed : " Eliza's 
heart renounces me, though her lips cannot con- 
firm the cruel truth." He turned away, and was 
almost gone, but she detained him. It was not 
thus that she designed their parting. It tccu to be 
— she felt that it must be — but not thus precipi- 
tately. The remembrance of the past was not thus 
rudely to be effaced, even from her inconstant heart. 

She drew him gently towards her, and retaining 
his hand between her own, she seemed for a few 
moments to be collecting composure and firmness 
to address him. 

" You see me, Mortimer," at last she said, ^ you 
now see me as I am, — the weakest — ^the most in- 
consistent of women. But even at this moment of 
contempt and abasement, you owe it to the love 
you have felt for me, not hastily to condemn me." 

" I do not condemn you, Eliza, — Heaven is my 
witness, I do not condemn you ; I do not even re- 
proach you." 

^ Oh, Mortimer ! what are these tears, what is 
this heart-breaking sorrow, but the severest reproof 
to me ?" 

'* Would that I could restrain them ! Would that 
I could cease to feel ; but memory is too busy — 
Oh, we were so happy, Eliza ! think what we hckoe 
been to each other !" 

" I do think of it — I never can forget it." 

^ And shall we never know those rapturous hours 
again ? Dearest — dearest Eliza, why should we be 
unhappy V* 

He clasped her with fervour to his bosom, as he 
repeated, ** Why should we be unhappy 1" 

She was silent. 

^ Speak, — speak, Eliza, tell me how I have lost 
you ; tell me any thing, — but do not torture me 
with suspense." 

It was in vain ; Eliza could not — dared not make 
the magnanimous effort of disclosing to him inge- 
nuously the real state of her heart. The dread of 
shaine, — ^the dread of his reproach — his contempt 
— ^were powerful restraints. 

To palliate and to procrastinate decision was the 
course she preferred. 

" I will not torture you with suspense," she said ; 
" you shall yourself judge for me. I have lately lost 
all my spirits, — all my enjoyment of life. Every 
thing is tasteless to me ; nothing either in posses- 
sion or prospect gives me pleasure. But I wrote to 
you, Mortimer, an account of my unhappy feelings." 

"If this be all," he eagerly exclaimed, "if no 
other obstacle interposes — I am happy again. Is 
this all, Eliza ?" 

She blushed deeply, as, with conscious evasion, 
she replied, " is it not enough ! — can there be any 
possible chance of happiness for you in a union 
with a being so joyless, so lost to comfort, so un- 
thankful, so miserable 1" 

" Oh, but these dark days will pass away ; these 
unhappy feelings will subside ; and even if they 
did not, should I forbear to suffer with you, Eliza ? 
Have I not known you in your brilliant, happy 
hours, and could I forsake you when you stood in 
need of kindness ?" 

Always the sport of impulse, and inexpressibly 
affected by his tenderness, Eliza at this instant for- 
got every thing but the generous being that stood 
before her. 

Unresisting she suffered him a^in. tA ^\afissv\ii!st 
as hia own •, wA. ^\iSte»\., Vsi^^k Vs^ ^ss^^c^rri ^ "«»«- 
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concilialioD, their tears mingled, she thought of 
nothing hut his virtues and his love. For a few 
hours, she was once more his own Eliza. But soli- 
tude and reflection hrouglit with them agony and 
remorse. The enthusiasm of the morning had no 
place in the darkness and silence of the night 
Ck>nscience, the companion of the pillow, again pre- 
sented to her the di^dfiil duplicity and dishonour 
of her conduct. 

To be but acting a part : to be trifling with the 
best affections of a noble nature, what could be a 
more revolting, a more insupportable reflection for 
a mind not totally destitute of good and honourable 
feeling! 

Tears and sobs of anguish were of no avaiL 
They might tell of repentance ; but what was re- 
pentance, without a determination of amendment I 
Her good sense, her humanity clearly pointed out 
to her what ought to be done. 

Respect and esteem for Mortimer she did and 
ever must feel ; but her heart and affections were 
irrecoverablv gone. His feelines must be wounded 
by the knowledge of this painful truth ; but can- 
dour and justice demanded that it should be com- 
municated as soon and as decisively as possible. 
^ And it shall be done," she exclaimed. ^ Not 
another night will I lie down under such a sense of 
self-humiliation and contempt. I am despicable to 
myself ; what matters it, ihen, if I become des- 
picable to others V* 

Perfectly uninterrupted by sleep, she was ready 
at the first dawn of day to put in practice the re- 
solution she had been revolving in her mind ; which 
was to address to Mortimer, in writing, the most am- 
ple detail of her first acquaintance with Mr. Walde- 
grave, and the rise and progress of her attachment 
to him. 

Once having adopted this determination, nothing 
could exceed her hurry to complete it. She wrote 
by fits and starts all the while she was dressing. 
Instead of eating at breakfiEist, she was musing upon 
what she should add to her letter, and excepting 
the quarter of an hour she was then in the parlour, 
she had written without any cessation from a little 
after seven till eleven, when her employment re- 
ceived a check by the arrival of Miss Brooke. 

Sophia was now no stranger to the secret that 
preyed upon Eliza's peace: in the first interval 
that succeeded Mr. Waldegrave's departure, it had 
without much difficulty been drawn from her. But 
it had not since been discussed ; and never till this 
morning had she spoken of it as influencing her 
intentions with respect to Mortimer. 

But her heart was too full to admit of her 
, talking upon any other subject, though Sophia an- 
nounced herself, as soon as she made her appear- 
ance, as having a thousand things to tell her. 

After listening to Eliza's detail of her own feel- 
ings, her interview with Mortimer the preceding 
day, and her incapability of availing herself of it 
to make him an ingenuous disclosure of the truth. 
Miss Brooke proceeded to read the letter which Eliza 
put into her hands, and which she was then ad- 
dressing to him as a final explanation and farewell. 

After having read and considered it a short time, 
she returned it, with much praise of its candour 
and propriety, but with some objections to so pre- 
cipitate a method of terminating the affair. 

** But what can I do, Sophia? I cannot support 
the life of continual evasion and deceit which I am 



now leading. There is not a smile or an affection- 
ate expression of Mortimer's which does not wound 
me to the heart." 

** But have you considered, Eliza, what you are 
to do after taking this step ; you cannot remain 
here, — that, of course, you would not think of. If 
he did not think himself ill-used, his relations would ; 
and how could you support their coolness and re- 
sentment 1" 

These were consequences which Eliza had for- 
merly foreseen, but which, in her present hurry to 
act, she had forgotten. She had some vague de- 
signs of accompanying Lady Delville and Sophia 
to London ; but besides that the time of their going 
was not fixed, the interval which occurred fir<Hn 
her giving her letter to Mortimer and her depar- 
ture from the Rectory must be irksome and insup- 
portable. 

** What can I do, Sophia 1" she exclaimed, in a 
transport of wretchedness, and suspense. '^ What 
can I do to relieve my mind from this weight of 
misery 1" 

^ I will tell you, Eliza, what you must first do : 
you must leave Fairfield." 

" But how, and when ? — Oh, Sophia, you talk no 
comfort to me." 

^ It is impossible to talk to you at all, if you are 
so impatient." 

" Then I will be calm — I will be patient ; but 
bear with me a little, — be kind to me, Sophia : you 
know not what I suffer." 

Miss Brooke was not devoid of heart. She 
soothed the poor penitent as well as she could ; and 
when she had in some degree calmed her agitation, 
she proceeded to point out to her the measures 
which, " to the best of her judgment," she said, " it 
appeared to her most prudent for Eliza to adopt." 

^ And in the first place, Eliza, it is not so im- 
possible for you to leave Faorfield as you imagine. 
I came to you this morning on purpose to tell you 
that my aunt has decided upon going to London 
next week, and that we both hope you will accom- 
pany us." 

In the present state of her affairs, Eliza required 
very little persuasion to induce her to accede to this 
proposal. 

It sounded something like a reprieve to a crimi- 
nal under sentence of death. 

'* You would wish me to postpone sending this 
letter, then, till I am actually in town 1" 

'* Certainly ; nor should I be in any huny to 
send it then. It will be better to let a little time 
elapse : it will carry more the appearance of being 
the result of matm*e reflection. If I were you, I 
should do this : I should tell him that it had be^ 
a long-settled thing between yourself and Lady 
Delville that you should spend a winter with us in 
London. If he objects to it, you must tell him 
that your health and spirits require some change 
of scene, and that it is absolutely necessary that 
you should have it. And here I am sure you will 
speak the truth, for I never saw any one more 
altered in my life." 

" I am ill enough, Sophia ; Grod knows I am ill 
enough." 

^ Yes, and that they must all of them see ; 
therefore in common humanity they cannot make 
any objections to your plan. When once you are 
away, it will be easy enough gradually to lead the 
way to the decisive measure you are now meditating. 
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By degrees you can relax in your correspondence ; 
he will inquire the reason, and then it will be the 
time for you to send the letter which you have now 
been writing," 

Eliza mused a little while on what Sophia had 
been saying. " I cannot but think it would be more 
candid — more generous — either to leave this letter 
for him when I go away, or to send it immediately 
on my arrival in town. It is cruel to keep him 
ignorant of measures which so materially concern 
bis happiness, and which must eventually be com- 
municated." 

Miss Brooke differed from her. She made it so 
dearly apparent that kindness and generosity to 
him consisted in preparing him by degrees for the 
unwelcome intelligence he was to receive, and that 
nothing could be more cruel or inhuman than to 
overwhelm him with the weight of it at once, that 
Eliza at last yielded her own opinion, and promised 
Sophia to follow implicitly her advice. 



CHAP. XXIX. 



Eliza suffered a few days to elapse before she in- 
troduced to Mortimer the subject of her intended 
journey to London. She spoke of it, as Sophia en- 
joined her to do, merely as a temporary thing, — a 
visit of a few weeks, just to change the scene, and 
to give her a chance of amended health and spirits. 

It was scarcely possible entirely to repress the 
disappointment with which Mortimer listened to 
this proposal. It was but a short time since that 
Eliza had voluntarily promised him not to accept 
it, and now — but she was not now, what she had 
been then. This fatal truth every day and every 
hour was forced upon his conviction. But the 
mysterious circumstances which occasioned it, he 
scarcely wished or dared to penetrate. With the 
delusion which characterizes love, he clung to the 
fond belief of her attachment, willing to attribute 
the change he perceived in her to any thing, and 
every thmg, rather than to a diminution of affection 
for himself. 

But, resolved to struggle with the selfish feelings 
which prompted him to keep her to her promise, 
he gave the consent she required of him — with a 
sigh, indeed, but still it was given ; and Eliza, dread- 
ing to be led into any further discussion, left him, 
as she said, *^ to seek Mr. Henley, and talk over 
her intentions with him." 

She represented the matter to him, as she had 
done to Mortimer, in as slight a manner as possi- 
ble ; and Mr. Henley opposed no sort of objection 
to it. She could have fancied that there was a 
slight coolness and air of reproach in his manner 
of yielding his consent, but it might be imaginary. 

It was not so, however, with Louisa. Here she 
found surprise, visible and expressed : — 

^ To London, Eliza! and for several weeks I" 

^ A few weeks ; I did not say several." 

Louisa was silent a short time ; at last she spoke, 
just as she perceived Eliza about to leave the room. 

** I hope, Eliza, you will write very constantly 
and kindly to Mortimer V* 

Eliza coloured like crimson, half believing that 
Louisa suspected her inconstancy. But composing 
herself as much as possible, she said very calmly, 
*' Why should you doubt it, Louisa 1 have you seen 
any tbing in my behaviour to induce you to suppose 
I should be neglectful towards Mortimer 1" 



Louisa hesitated : '' Why, no, I do not say that ; 
but I think you are not aware how much his hap- 
piness rests with you ; if you were" — She paused, 
as if doubtful whether she might venture the re- 
mark she was going to make. 

" If I were what, Louisa I what were you going 
to say?" 

" If you were, I think you could scarcely leave 
him ; particularly in the precarious state of health 
he is in." 

" Precarious state of health ! my dear Louisa, 
you are dreaming. Mortimer is as well as he 
usually is ; he is never very strong, you know ; 
but he enjoys very good health." 

Louisa shook her head. Her watchful, femi- 
nine affection had discovered in him, soon after his 
return, symptoms of lassitude and general indis- 
position, which she was astonished that Eliza should 
not have perceived. 

That it was increased by dejection of mind, she 
had no doubt ; for, independently of any other con- 
sideration, she knew that he could not contemplate, 
without much pain and disappointment, the change 
which a few weeks had occasioned in all those good 
habits and pursuits which he had delighted to in- 
culcate and observe in Eliza. But he was naturally 
of a weak and fragile constitution ; perfectly un- 
equal to combat with distress or exertion of spirits, 
and of all creatures the most unfitted to support 
the tumult of passions, — the variations of hope, 
fear, anxiety, and constant solicitude, which the im- 
petuous nature of the being to whom he had con- 
signed his happiness must be continually exciting 
in his mind. 

That this unfortunate connexion would be the 
wreck of his peace, Louisa had often dreaded to 
believe. And it was the tenderness of her affec- 
tion for him which made her so constantly wateh- 
ful over the impending blow, to avert it, while it 
was possible, and, in any case, to disarm it of its 
tremendous power. For that it would be tre- 
mendous on such a heart, enshrined in such a feeble 
frame, she too well foreboded. 

She again repeated her intreaties to Eliza to 
write to him often, and very kindly, to which the 
latter appeared to yield a ready consent. She was 
ready to agree to anything to escape from the con- 
ference. She felt that she was the object of sus- 
picion to Louisa, whose steady gaze and simple 
remarks disconcerted her ; she could not clearly 
ascertain their drift, but they had one, she believed ; 
so entirely does error involve in its own mazes and 
obliquities the plain and intelligible purposes of 
rectitude itself. Design was the governing prin- 
ciple of all Eliza's words and actions at the present 
moment ; she very readily, therefore, fell into the 
mistake of supposing that it influenced those of 
others. She would have attributed Louisa's observa- 
tions upon Mortimer's ill health to some motive, not 
supposing them to be founded in truth, if a few days 
haid not compelled her to perceive that they were 
not altogether without justice. 

He was evidently unwell, and very much dejected 
in spirits. But no complaints escaped him ; he 
seemed to disdain moving her compassion ; at least 
so she interpreted his silence, under a change of 
health, which it was a reproach to her affection for 
him not to perceive. 

She had perceived it, but she could not speak of 
it. To be making i^i:^'^«x^>k<aQ& Vst %. Ysofsrckss^ ^ 
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pleasure at a time when he was suffering from ill- 
ness, appeared as inconsistent as it was unkind. 

His indisposition was passed over therefore with- 
out comment. Every thing was hurried over, to 
banish reflection ; to banish the self-reproach, the 
self-humiliation with which she was assailed, when 
she contemplated the dark and devious measures 
which her disingenuous conduct had rendered it 
necessary for her to adopt. 

At length the day arrived which was to afford 
her a temporary respite from the painful and de- 
grading part she was acting. For the last ten days 
she haid anticipated its approach with thankfulness, 
considering nothing but the relief it would afford 
her, in removing her from the sight of Mortimer, 
whose pale and spiritless form haunted her with a 
thounand upbraidings. 

But when the hour of separation arrived — ^when 
she had taken leave of Mr. Henley in his study, 
and the chaise which was to convey her to Lady 
Delville was waiting at the door, and nothing re- 
mained but to take her last, her final farewell of 
Mortimer — a tide of natural feeling rushed upon 
her heart, and all recollections at that instant gave 
place to one— the remembrance that they were 
going to part for ever ! No other thoughts mingled 
with this — no other affections, at that moment of 
interest, sullied the tenderness with which she 
turned to take his last embrace. 

In vain Mortimer attempted to comfort her, in 
vain he spoke of her speedy return, of their frequent 
correspondence, and of the renewed health and 
spirits in whiclrhe trusted they should both of them 
meet. 

Tears and heart-breaking sighs were her only 
reply. — He looked as if for some explanation of this 
extraordinary emotion to Louisa, who, herself 
in tears, was standing by the window ; but she 
appeared as much surprised by it as himself. 

He turned then to the poor trembling Eliza, 
whose convulsive sobs pierced his very soul. — " My 
love ! why are you thus affected! whence can arise 
this excess of agitation t" 

Unable to support his tenderness, and the con- 
sciousness that she was unworthy of it, Eliza had 
almost been betrayed into revealing the truth ; 
when, in a paroxysm of wretchedness, she fervently 
returned the pressure with which he clasped her 
to his bosom, and hiding her face upon his shoulder, 
had nearly pronounced the words, ^ Oh ! Mortimer, 
1 am guilty ; I am uftworthy of you !" But she 
could only articulate his name ; her voice was lost 
in the overwhelming emotion which pressed upon 
her heart. 

At length Louisa approached to separate them. 

She dreaded the effect of this agitation upon 
Mortimer's impaired health ; and whilst her feelings 
but ill accorded with the firm calmness of her words, 
she suggested to Eliza the necessity for her going. 

Again and again Mortimer pressed his lips upon 
the pale, cold face which reclined upon his bosom ; 
whilst she, passive and motionless, seemed scarcely 
conscious of his impassioned caresses. 

'^ Mortimer, do not detain her : Eliza, you must 
go," said Louisa ; *' then why protract this painful 
moment ?" 

** Then, Mortimer, farewell, farewell !*' she ex- 
claimed, as for the last time he strained her to his 
breast — ^for the last time imprinted on her lips the 
UngeiiDg tender kiss of love. 



" God bless you, dear EUza, and make yon 
happy I*' said Louisa, as Eliza, speechless with 
agitation, bent to receive her parting salute. 

She then hurried to the carriage. She would 
have spoken her parting benediction to Mortimer, 
but words were denied her. Yet while he still re- 
tained her hand, as willing to prolong to the Utest 
moment the sight of her, she clasped it fondly, 
fervently, between both hers, and murmuring some 
words, which he construed into a wish to depart, she 
sprung hastily into the chaise, and in a few minutes 
set out on her eventful journey. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



A DULL, gloomy day, at the latter end of the month 
of January, attended with a drizzling rain, was not 
calculated to remove the heavy depression upon 
Eliza's spirits, though it produced no sort of effect 
upon the loquacity of her companions, who, in the 
anticipation of a London winter's delights, found 
ample subject for discourse till they arrived at the 
place where they were to dine. 

Eliza then yielded, in some degree, to Lady Del- 
ville's eloquent representations of the uselessneas 
of sorrow, its danger to health, and a vast deal more 
conmion-place of ihe same kind ; and insensibly in- 
fluenced by that agreeable excitement of new ideas, 
which a change of scene and objects must in- 
evitably, in some measure, produce, her grief gra- 
dually subsided, and as they approached nearer 
to town had given place to feelings of hope and ex- 
pectation. 

The moon, the wind, the waves, all that is pro- 
verbially inconstant, could not be so fluctuating as 
the heart of Eliza Rivers. Like the .^k)lian harp, 
it breathed responsive to every sigh of feeling, but 
was utterly incapable of producing long any clear 
or definite melody. 

Night and morning varied not more with each 
other, than Eliza with herself, as towards the dose 
of the day, with half averted smiles, she listened to 
Sophia's '* asmred and firm conviction, that this 
journey would be productive of the happiest con- 
sequences to her and Mr. Waldegrave ;" and as, 
at the beginning of it, half broken-hearted, bathed 
in tears, and convulsed with sobs, she had leaned 
upon Mortimer's bosom, as unwilling, as unable to 
bid him farewell. 

She thought of him, indeed, and not without a 
sigh, nor even without tears. But they were tears 
and sighs willingly abandoned ; willingly yielded to 
the arguments of Sophia, and to the new feelings 
which sprung from the passion that absorbed h&t, 
and which had received a fresh impulse from the 
knowledge of being near its object. 

Mr. Waldegrave had told her, when he left her, 
that he was then going to London for the winter. 
She had not expected to be there so soon herself 
but she had intimated the possibility of his seeing 
her there before the end of the season ; and she 
had no doubt that chance would soon occasion their 
meeting. 

The bustle of arranging her household concerns, 
and adopting the most economical plans of being 
fashionable, sufficiently occupied Lady Delville for 
the first week after her arrival ; nor were the young 
ladies without their share of business, in going the 
important round of shopping, which usually com- 
mences a London campaign. 
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When the drawing-room had been put into pro- 
per and elegant confusion, by turning divers otto- 
mans and sofas into the middle of it, and putting a 
very fine-looking clock upon the centre of the 
chimney-piece, and on each side of it two beautiful 
little casts of alabaster, which, on Lady Delville's 
lamenting her inability to purchase, had been pre- 
sented to her by Eliza ; and placing china jars 
where they had every chance of being seen and 
broken, and ornamenting the glass with all the 
visiting cards, invitation cards, and every sort of 
cards with great people's names upon them, which 
her ladyship had been collecting for many a long 
year, she pronounced herself quite ready and desir- 
ous of being seen and admired. 

But as in London every body must run after 
every body, if they wish to be noticed by any body, 
her ladyship began to calculate upon the best pos- 
sible means of elbowing or curtseying herself, and 
her voung people, into that particular circle on 
which her heart and affections were fixed. 

She had long anticipated her present prospect of 
enjoying a London winter for the benefit of her 
niece. Miss Brooke ; and had always proposed to 
herself to make all convenient use of the proffers 
of civility with which the marquis and his lady 
overwhelmed Sir William when he stood at the 
head of the corporation of Belton. 

Sir William, however, was gone, and her lady- 
^ip had lost her interest in the corporation con- 
cerns ; and, though very unwilling to acknowledge 
it, she had lost with it, as a natural consequence, a 
very considerable portion of her noble friend's pa- 
tronage. 

After a long debate between her and Sophia, 

upon the propriety of leaving their cards at C 

house, Eliza, who had a mortal horror of any thing 
like intrusion upon the notice of the great, ventured 
to suggest the great probability of their meeting 
the noble people accidentally, when Lady Delville 
would be better able to feel her way with the mar- 
chioness, and discover in what quality and degree 
their acquaintance was to be renewed. 

Lady Delville hereupon remembered, with infi- 
nite glee, a most unlooked-for piece of good fortune 
which befel herself and Sir William once upon a 
time. 

** We had been in town a fortnight, love," said 
she, addressing Eliza, ''and though Sir William 
had been repeatedly to pay his respects to the 
marquis, he never was fortunate enough to meet 
him at home. The day was absolutely fixed for 
our returning home, and I had positively never 
seen the marchioness ; accident had continually 
prevented it, as much, I knew, to her regret as 
mine. Well, on the Sunday before we purposed 
leaving London, we went to St. George's church, 
and whom should I see there but the marquis and 
marchioness, and all their lovely children : Lady 
Jane, Lady Susan, Lady Emily, Lady Mary — " 

** Well, and you met, as you were coining out ;" 
said Eliza, willing to shorten the catalogue of lords 
and ladies as much as possible, as well knowing her 
ladyship's diffusive style upon such topics. 

'^ Exactly so. And never shall I forget the 
start of joy and surprise of the marchioness. 
' My dear Lady Delville, is it possible 1 I am en- 
chanted to see you !' — * God bless me. Sir William 
Delville !* exclaims the marquis — you know his 
short, abrupt manner, love, (Eliza knew nothing 



about him, but that was not material,) 'thb is 
really now too bad of you, to be in London, and 
never let me know of it.' " 

" But I thought Sir William had called repeat- 
edly at C house ?" Eliza was on the point of 

saying, but checked herself, by recollecting that her 
ladyship's narratives were not to be taken '^au 
pied de la lettre.** 

" ' And how are all my good friends at Belton 1'" 
Lady Delville did not add, what had been really 
the case, that the marquis had also inquired, in his 
exuberance of politeness, after the health of all the 
little Delvilles, but proceeded : " In short, my 
dear Eliza, I thought we never should have finished 
our conversation ; and when they heard that we 
had fixed Tuesday for our return — I never shall 
forget the marchioness !" 

Her ladyship ceased a moment in mute remem> 
brance ; and Eliza, conceiving that, as the subject 
had apparently reached its climax, now would be 
the most favourable opportunity for taking it for 
granted that it was ended, and of making good her 
retreat to her own room, did so with all convenient 
speed. 

In the interim of waiting for the marchioness, 
Lady Delville, who judged all time to be lost, par- 
ticularly in London, which was not spent in turn- 
ing people or things to her own advantage, recol- 
lected that "poor, dear Sir William," had some 
distant relations in the great city, and that it would 
be but a proper respect to his memory to show 
them some attention. 

As these " distant relations " were neither more 
nor less than a nephew and niece, who in their 
outset in life had the misfortune to be poor, and to 
stand very much in need of the assistance of their 
richer connexions, it had been a rule with Lady 
Delville and the departed Sir William, never to 
interrupt them in their respective callings by any 
inquiries after their welfare or prosperity ; con- 
tenting themselves with having showered upon 
them, on their first establishment of themselves in 
London, a multiplicity of wholesome counsels and 
tender benedictions. 

It chanced, however, in the course of time and 
amongst the variety of ways in which people con- 
trive to grow rich in the meti'opolis, that the 
nephew and niece both made advances in the scale 
of fortune, the lady having recently completed her 
success by a marriage with a gentleman who car- 
ried on business in a great way iu Bond-street. 

This piece of intelligence, accompanied by wed- 
ding-cake, wedding-favours, and white kid-gloves, 
had been rather triumphantly conveyed to her 
ladyship a few months before, in a short letter from 
her niece, who, after regretting the impossibility 
of addressing her " dear aunt" more at length, as 
the barouche-and-four was then waiting for her, 
and she was just going to set off on their bridal 
tour to the lakes, proceeded to say, that, " now she 
had an establishment of her own, she hoped she 
should, some time or other, be favoured with a 
visit from Lady Delville and Miss Brooke, at No — y 
Bond-street." 

The mention of the " barouche-and-four" operated 
like magic upon the faculties of her ladyship, who, 
with a fertility of imagination peculiar to herself, 
saw herself already seated in it, and driving in great 
state through the Park, Bond-street, Piccadilly ^ 
St James'a-street,— \ict^, >2asstfe^^N«c^ ^^^sisssfc^— \ft 
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the play, to tlio opera, Argyle RoomR, Hanover- 
Bt^uare Rooms ; to ever}- place of resort, she cal- 
culated upon being carried in this barouche, and 
no one can describe the comfort she proposed to 
herself from it. 

It appeared, however, that this barouche, like 
many other magnificent-sounding things, would not 
bear being put to the proof, but eventually turned 
out to be a ** mere matter of moonshine ;" — honey- 
moonshine ! it might very properly be called, as it 
began and ended, was taken up, and laid down, 
with that month of bliss, in which prudent wives 
do well to secure to themselves ever}' little advan- 
tage, whether of barouches, or fine clothes, or 
trinkets, or toys, which fortune or opportunity may 
place in their way. 

Great had been the disappointment of Lady Del- 
ville, to find that this convenient barouche had 
been nothing more than a temporary indulgence on 
the part of Mr. Williams to his bride. Her lady- 
ship was now consequently obliged, though not 
very willing, to set up a temporary equipage of her 
own. 

There were still however some solid advantages 
to be derived from her niece, and her establish- 
ment ui Bond-street s such as now and then a 
dinner, and occasionally free admission to public 
places, which Mr. Williams in the way of his busi- 
ness was enabled to accommodate her with. Her 
ladyship therefore adhered very firmly to the pro- 
priety of " showing attention" to dear Sir William's 
relatives, adding alwa^-s, ** that for her part, she 
never suffered any foolish pride to interfere with 
her desire to do what she knew to be right." 

For the first fortnight, therefore, after their 
arrival in London, Mrs. Williams' house was the 
general place of resort ; and as a visit there gene- 
rally led to some proposed gaiety for the evening. 
Miss Brooke pronounced uie matter altogether 
tolerable, and to be endured. 

To Eliza, every sort of amusement was a subject 
of indiffei'ence. She went with Lady Delville and 
Sophia wherever they proposed going, and with 
some degree of pleasure, because she carried with 
her the constant hope of meeting Mr. Waldegrave. 
But as constantly disappointed in this hope, she 
returned home, dissatisfied, and miserable. 

She had written but once to Mortimer, and that 
not till he had addressed her with the most anxious 
solicitude, and intreated her to give him some in- 
telligence of her health and safe arrival in Lon- 
don. 

She had now an unanswered letter of his in her 
writing-desk, which she hid from her sight as much 
as possible, that she might not be wounded with 
the remorse which every memorial of him brought 
upon her. 

Affairs were in this situation, when one morning, 
as Miss Brooke was reading the paper, she ex- 
claimed with infinite glee, that '^ the Ormonds were 
come to town !" 

** Here," said jshe, " under the class of arrivals," 
pointing out to Eliza's observation, '' Mr. and Miss 
Ormond at their house in Bolton-street." 

" You know them, then, Sophia ?" 

" Yes, to be sure, and so do you ; don't you 
recollect Harriet Ormond, whom we went to school 
with, at Kensington !" 

Eliza recollected something of her, as being a 
very gtrange, wild sort of person ; but grown up, 



and on the point of leaving school, when she and 
Sophia went. 

'^ Oh ! I should not think of renewing my ac- 
quaintance with her, upon the score of having been 
school-fellows together, but I met with her last 
summer, at Cheltenham, and we were very inti- 
mate there. We must call on them, you know, 
aunt." 

" Of course, my love.** 

Mr. Ormond was a widower, with only one child: 
the Miss Ormond spoken of above. As he was a 
man of some consequence, a member of pariia- 
ment (and could therefore give franks, if he had 
nothing else to give). Lady Delville considered it 
desirable to seize the opportunity of improving so 
valuable an acquaintance. 

It was proposed therefore to make their visit in 
Bolton-street that very morning. 

Eliza made many attempts to excuse herself from 
being included in this call of ceremony. The so- 
ciety of strangers was at all times irksome to her, 
but in the present state of her spirits it was utterly 
insupportable. 

But all her objections were overruled by Sophia, 
who declared that she would not go without her. 
Lady Delville, also, who contrived to reflect upon 
herself a portion of every body's advantages, could 
by no means spare from her cortege such an attrac- 
tion as Eliza. 

With a sort of mechanical indifference she 
dressed hei'self exactly as her ladyship, with much 
earnestness, desired she would. But not the most 
liberal profusion of compliments, from aunt or 
niece, could infuse any sort of spirit or gaiety into 
her dejected countenance. She could scarcely con- 
ceal a smile of contempt as she glanced her eye 
over the mirror, and saw the reflection of her pide 
and altered face, and recollected that but the 
moment before, she had been assured by Lady 
Delville that *' she never looked so charming." 

She took this assurance, however, as it was 
meant ; as a bribe to induce her to put on her 
most agreeable manners, for the furtherance of her 
ladyship's interest with the Ormonds. 

This was a complaisance to which Eliza's affabi- 
lity at the present moment did not extend. Forced 
against her inclination into a visit which she was 
determined to detest, the only solace she proposed 
to herself was in looking as they went for Mr. 
Waldegrave ; — disappointed, as usual, in this search, 
her spirits were not improved or more fitted for 
conversation, when they arrived in Bolton-street 
They were ushered into Miss Ormond's bou- 
doir, and left to wait there till such time as it 
might be convenient to her to make her appear- 
ance. 

This interval, which was not a very short one, 
was employed by Lady Delville and Sophia, in ex- 
amining every article of furniture or ornament with 
which the apartment was crowded. Nothing es- 
caped the observation of either. 

"Look here, aunt I — how pretty this writing 
table is, and how convenient !" 

" And not at all difficult to be made — I could 
describe it to Robson, and I am sure he could 
make us just such a one," — and her ladyship took 
in at a glance how many pounds, shillings, and pence 
might be saved by such a noanoeuvre. 

" Those curtains are sweetly pretty, Sophia ; and 
very tastefully hung — aye ! — ^yes — 1 think 1 un- 
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derstand," and she ruminated upon them a minute 
3r two. 

^ And this really is not expensive, you see, So- 
phia," — she proceeded, as she examined in her hand 
the materials of the curtains. ^* Th&t fauteuil too, 
is the same, I suppose. Get up a moment, love, I 
vrant to look at it," and she routed from her com- 
fortable seat Eliza, who, utteriy careless of all that 
the room contained, excepting the good fire which 
was blazing in the grate, had estabUshed herself in 
very agreeable indolence by the side of it. 

From this minute survey, her ladyship was at 
length disturbed by the sound of some one ap- 
proaching ; upon which she scu£9ed to a chair, 
calling upon Sophia for the sake of heaven to sit 
down. 

Eliza had not so totally lost all recollection of Miss 
Ormond as to be unable to trace, in the fashionably- 
dressed, rouged-up little woman of two-and-twenty, 
the wild, hoydening girl of seventeen, she had last 
seen at Madame C— — 's seminary at Kensington. 
She recognized in a moment her eccentric habit of 
saying and doing the most ordinary things in the 
most extraordinary manner. 

Having shaken hands with Lady Delville and 
Sophia, and silenced all efforts of the latter to recall 
to her remembrance the name of Eliza Rivers, by 
protesting ^'that she hated all recollections, and 
drove them out of her head as fast as she could, 
but that she was extremely happy, and so on, to 
see Miss Rivers," she proceeded to detail a cala- 
mity, she said, " which had just fallen upon her, or 
which would have fallen upon her, if they had not 
fortunately come at the exact point of time to pre- 
vent it." 

Lady Delville was ** exceedingly rejoiced to hear 
it ; nothing at any time could be more gratifying to 
her than to be of the least service to Miaa Ormond. 
She intreated her to point out in what way she 
could be useful to her." 

^ Why, in the first place, my father has just sent 
me word to invite a pack of (Usagreeables to dine 
with us on Saturday, and go to the opera in the 
evening. — Now, I have an engagement on that night 
which 1 cannot forego. I must tell him, therefore, 
that I have promised the box to you ; and do be so 
good as to go all of you, will you V* 

Lady Delville assented for the whole party, only 
lamenting that the absence of her particular friends 

the Marquis C , Lord D and Sir George 

Melmoth, rendered Uieir circumstances rather diffi- 
cult as to beaux. 

** O, if that is all, I will send you a man or two — 
Let me see, there is Newcome, and Stanhope, I can 
command at all times. To be sure they are horrid 
wretches, but they tell at public places. If I can 
get hold of Waldegrave, I will send him too." 

•* Waldegrave ! Eliza involuntarily repeated, 
with a visible start of surprise. 

** Yes ! Frederick Waldegrave, the most delight- 
ful creature in the world, for those who like him ; 
I have no particular fancy for him myself — have 
you !" turning to Eliza. 

** No — by no means." — Eliza faltered, and 
blushed. 

^ He is now in town, then 1" said Sophia, with a 
curiosity for which Eluza's heart worshipped her. 

" Oh, yes — he is always here, I think — At least I 
always find him here, whenever I come. But have 
you any of you any preference for him on Saturday, 



because I shall certainly see him before then, and 
if he has nothing else in view, he may as well 
murder an hour at the opera as any where else." 

Eliza a little recoiled from having her society 
offered to him as the mere preferable alternative 
of having nothing else in view ; but delight at the 
chance of seeing him again predominated over 
every other sensation. 

Sophia assured Miss Ormond, that they had all 
of them so far a particular fancy for Mr. Walde- 
grave, that they should prefer him to any other 
beau she could dispatch to them. '^ Well, H I can 
manage it for you, I will. But Waldegrave is apt 
to be refractory, and then he is generally dangling 
after some woman or other. — But I don't know 
that he is in love just now." 

^ Perhaps if you will take the trouble, when you 
see him, to tell him where we are in town," said 
Lady Delville, presenting her card, ^ he will favour 
us with a call. We have all of us the honour of 
being acquainted with Mr. Waldegrave." 

*' Oh yes, yes, I will send him ;" and Miss Or- 
mond began to talk of something else, as if to see 
Mr. Widdegrave was nothing more than to see 
any body el^, and the most immaterial thing in 
the world. 

Eliza now became impatient to be gone. The 
certainty that Mr. Waldegrave was in London gave 
a new impulse to her restlessness. Every moment 
was lost that was not spent in search of him. At 
this instant he might be in the next street ; and 
she was sitting still, and losing every chance of 
meeting him. 

At length Lady Delville rose to depart, assuring 
Miss Ormond that she might depend upon her 
availing herself of her kind offer for Saturday 
night, or any other night when she could make her 
serviceable in the same way. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



In the elevation of her spirits at the prospect of 
enjoying the opera whenever she pleased, free of 
all expense. Lady Delville was perfectly content to 
let the young people order the carriage wherever 
they thought proper. 

It was not till she could devise no further ex- 
cuses for driving here and there, and till it was 
getting so dark she had no chance of knowing Mr. 
Waldegrave, were she fortunate enough to meet 
him, that the disappointed Eliza yielded a reluctant 
consent to return home. 

^' I am sure, Sophia," said she to Miss Brooke, 
" that Miss Ormond must mean some other Mr. 
Waldegrave. If he had been in town we must have 
met him." 

'' That does not at all follow ; consider what a 
place London is." 

Eliza did consider about it a little while ; but 
the result was, that she was ^ certain Miss Ormond 
spoke of some other Mr. Waldegrave." 

Miss Brooke was *Wery certain that she had 
spoken of their Mr. Waldegrave, and no other, for 
she remembered now to have heard her talk of 
him, more than once, whilst they were together at 
Cheltenham." 

** And you could never tell me of it before 1 how 
very unkmd, Sophia !" 

** Unkind, Elu». I L «ieiQk \i<c^\!G^<^>Kfi&^£cwVYDL\^.^^ 
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mentioning a circumstance which had quite e8cai>ed 
my memory. But you are so tenacious of eveir 
thing that is in the remotest degree connected with 
yourself, that — " 

" Well, well, Sophia, there is enough ;" and 
leaning her head against tlie side of the carriage, 
fully convinced that there was nut in the creation a 
heing so miserable as herself, Eliza silently indulged 
her tears. 

Her misery was finely contrasted by the full 
plumed importance of Lady Delville, who, wrapt in 
her own high musings, heard nothing of the con- 
versation ^tween Miss Brooke and Eliza. Her 
imagination revelled upon the opera box, and upon 
the great chance she had of being seen in it by the 
marchioness. — '•^ She certainly was," she assured 
both Eliza and Sophia, **^ as poor dear Sir William 
used to say, the most fortunate woman in the world. 
« * Lady DelvUle I' (poor Sir WUliam !)" and her 
ladyship sighed : ^ ' Lady Delville,' he would often 
say to me, *■ I would rather possess your talent for 
making friends wherever you go, than be the pos- 
sessor of ten thousand a year.' But pull the check- 
string, love," she continued to Miss Brooke, '^ we 
will not pass Mrs. Williams's door without just 
asking her how she does," and whether they can 
accommodate us with a box at Covent-Grarden to- 
night (her ladyship did not add). There are cases 
in which people prefer giving the ostensible to the 
real reason for their actions. 

It was not, however, in Mr. Williams's power to 
grant her ladyship a private box on this night; 
"• Miss O'Neill was going to perform Juliet, and the 
house would be full. He could command three 
orders for her service, and should be very happy 
to attend her to the theatre." 

Eliza, in the first instance, absolutely declined 
availing herself of his politeness, as far as she was 
concerned in the matter. Independently of her 
having no spiiits for amusement of any kind, she 
could not reconcile it to the nice tone of her ideas 
to receive obligations of this kind from a person 
whom she could not consider as an equal, and whom 
she was very certain Lady Delville would treat 
with the utmost contempt under any circumstances 
but those which made him useful to her. 

All opposition, however, was in vain ; to the 
theatre she was condemned to go. It was some 
consolation to find Mrs. Williams indisposed, and 
unable to join their party. Her wretched imita- 
tions of fashion were infinitely more oppressive 
than her husband's matter-of-fact, money-making 
vulgarity. He was content to do civil things, and 
be thanked for them ; but she was more importu- 
nate in her claims upon gratitude. Lady Delville, 
however, was the banker, and from her mine of 
flattery drew very largely to pay off all demands of 
this nature. 

Having arrived at the theatre, Eliza prepared 
herself to receive some degree of gratification from 
the performance of a play, every word of which 
was in such unison with the feelings of her heart. 
Under the disadvantage of indifferent acting, her 
sensitive soul would at this time have throbbed re- 
sponsive to the touching tenderness with which 
Shakspeare has pourtrayed the most potent and 
seductive of nature's various passions. But, aided 
by the powers of that extraordinary woman, whose 
feminine loveliness realized the chaste and 
ancbaating idea which fancy forms of the 



sweet Juliet, it was no longer a mimic repre- 
sentation. 

If, as Rochefoucault has said, (and he has dared 
to tell us more home tmths than any other person), 
^ Pity is a sense of our own misfortunes in those 
of another," and if ^ it is a sort of foresight of the 
disasters that may befal ourselves," Eliza's tears 
and ill-suppressed sobs had a more than commonly 
exciting cause. It was true that she anticipated 
neither to herself nor Mr. Waldegrave any such 
disastrous incidents as attended the loves of Romeo 
and Juliet, but a general resemblance of ill-&ted 
attachment she trembled to presage. 

A passion founded in dishonour, (and what but 
dishonour had marked her conduct to Mortimer!) 
could not with any reasonable expectation be hai^y, 
either in its progress or termination. This was, 
however, one of those moral sentiments of which 
her mind was sensible, as the eye is sensible of 
lightning. It was a flash of intuitive truth, dis- 
tinctly visible, but only for a passing instant 

This moral sentiment was, however, now in foil 
possession of her heart. It varied with every va- 
riation of poor Juliet's fortunes. So entirely did 
she assimilate to herself every scene and situatron 
of the illusion which was passing before her, that, 
in her strained and fixed attention, her heaving 
bosom, her face occasionally buried between both 
hands to hide the gush of tears, which some heart- 
rending touch of agonizing passion excited, a calm 
observer, gifted with no other talents for observa- 
tion than the two eyes which nature had furnished 
him with, would have had some difficulty in recog- 
nizing a mind perfectly sane, and in the fiill pos- 
session of itself. 

Eliza's enthusiasm was, however, much too 
highly wrought to allow her to think of her appear- 
ance, and what notice it might attract. Her only 
solicitude was to preserve herself, during the in- 
terval between the acts, from the gross material 
remarks of her companions, and to sustain in 
herself the deep feeling of interest which threw 
such a charm of reality over the whole perform- 
ance. 

But profound as had been her sympathy with the 
youthful lovers during the various vicissitudes of 
their fate, it was faint in comparison with the ex- 
quisite emotion with which she hung suspended 
over their doom, in that scene of powerful dnunatic 
interest with which Grarrick has enriched this pro- 
duction of the immortal bard. 

Though certain of the catastrophe, she could not 
bear to believe that it would be fatal. Her heart 
bounded with all the rapture of the impassioned 
Romeo, when, clasping the waking JuUet to his 
breast, he exclaims, 

" She lives ! she speaks I and we may yei be blest !" 

Like him, in that joyful moment of delirium, she 
forgot the f&tal poison which was circulating in his 
veins ; and when the pang of recollection came, 
the utmost force of reality could scarcely have 
oppressed her with a keener sense of wretched- 
ness. 

The anguish, the despair, the agonizing sorrow 
of Juliet, forcibly but beautifully pourtrayed, true 
to nature in a state of suffering so exquisitely 
powerful in its appeals to the compassion of all, and 
particularly the young, no heart could be so obdu- 
rate as to resist. Even Lady Delville wiped her 
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eyes ; and Sophia, with something like a sob, con- 
gratulated herself when the curtain fell. 

Eliza's emotion had long exceeded the soothing 
melancholy which attends the tears that tragic re- 
presentations excite, and which we seem to like 
ovselves the better for shedding. Still retired at 
the comer of the box, the play was ended, but she 
addressed no remark to any one. Her head lean- 
ing on her hand, her handkerchief before her eyes, 
toA now and then a slight convulsive sigh, implied 
that she yet wept. She did weep — ^and yet longer 
could she have indulged the tears, which she be- 
lieved to fall as tributes to the hapless Juliet, and 
her love, but which a latent presentiment of sor- 
row to herself, more strongly prompted ; but her 
attention was suddenly, powerfully excited. In the 
next box to her, and immediately by her side, some 
one repeated her name. ^* It is Miss Rivers, I 
eaonot be mistaken," said a voice, whose tones were 
sensible to her heart, rather than her ear. She 
tamed her head — it was Mr. Waldegrave, who had 
bnt a few minutes entered the theatre. In the first 
glance he cast round him, Eliza very soon caught 
his attention. Her face was hid from his view ; 
bat in her whole appearance, so different from that 
of every other woman he saw, so graceful, so sim- 
ple, 80 unadorned, and above all, in that effusion 
of soul which so strongly characterized her, he was 
persuaded that he saw Eliza herself. 

He was only intercepted from her by the partition 
of the box, and following the dictates of his anxious 
eoriosity, he pronounced her name. 

Oh yes ! it was herself ! that smile of transport, 
that quick succeeding conscious blush, were well- 
remembered tokens of his power. Tears, and sighs 
to the memory of Romeo and Juliet, where are 
ye ! — Gone — ^forgotten — ^yielded to one new feeling 
certain, real, and sure. Mr. Waldegrave was near 
her — she saw him — she spoke to him — it was no 
dream — they had actually met. 

It wus no common interchange of pleasurable 
emotions that marked their meeting. Each re- 
flected from the other that rapturous sensation 
which heaven has given us, 

" To make the nauseous draught of life go down," 

the belief of being loved. 
Eliza was too happy not to bear with perfect 

d -humour the interruption of Lady Delville and 
^ ia, to any sort of conversation between her and 
Mr. Waldegrave. He was near her, he intended 
to stay till they left the theatre, and he was not 
going to leave London for the next six mouths ; 
having satisfied herself upon these points, she could 
even make room for Sophia by her side, and ad- 
mit her to the felicity of sharing in his conversa- 
tion. 

Nor was she much disconcerted that Lady Del- 
ville, perpetually' leaning across her, had every 
moment somethmg new to say to him. First, she 
told him the story of Miss Ormond and the opera- 
box, and hoped they might reckon upon him for 
Saturday. 

** Assuredly — and for any other, and every other 
day." This point settled, her ladyship's fertile mind 
had still some further benefit to make of him. 
'Had he any interest here, or could he, without 
mach difficulty, take her there t She wished to 
see this, the girls wanted to see that." In short, 
Ihere was no end to the variety of ways in which 



she proposed to Mr. Waldegrave to make himself 
usefiil to her. 

Mr. Waldegrave professed himself devoted to 
her use, and, by way of terminating the subject, 
langhingly added, ''that he would call upon her 
for orders in the morning." She told him her ad- 
dress, wishing she had a card with her — '^ perhaps 
he would forget it^'* 

" That IB not very likely," he replied, glancing, as 
he spoke, at EHza, and adding to her in a low voice, 
'^ I wish I had known this address sooner — I have 
lost a fortnight of happiness." 

Still more and more, Eliza's too credulous heart 
believed that it was happy. Strange elasticity of 
feeling ! now the blessing — now the torment of its 
possessor. To live in extremes — to be hurried 
from hope to despair, from despair to hope, to fluc- 
tuate for ever between bliss and woe, was the por- 
tion of Eliza Rivers. 

Long before the conclusion of the entertainment, 
Lady Delville began to calculate upon the best pos- 
sible means of shuffling off Mr. Williams, whom 
she was not at all ambitious of introducing to the 
notice of Mr. Waldegrave. Mr. Williams was not 
to be so easily disposed of. 

He was one of tiie first to rise when he perceived 
any disposition to move, and his chief solicitude 
appeared to be to distinguish himself as the hero 
and champion of the party. 

" Shall I see for the carriage 1 — would you like 
to go now, or will you wait 1 Of course you will 
sup with us in Bond-street, my wife will be expect- 
ing you," and various other effusions of polkessey 
he was astonished to find, were not received with 
the accustomed smiles of affability on the part of 
hb august aunt. 

Her whispered replies, intended to convey to his 
understanding that she wished him to be more 
piano in his offers of civility, Mr. Williams could 
not, with all the force and strength of his mind, 
comprehend. 

He looked round him on this side and on that, 
and he saw no reason for being mysterious or secret 
in any thing he had to say. It was neither a state 
secret, nor a court scandal, but a plain honest offer 
of being serviceable. 

Her ladyship having watched her opportunity, 
and perceived Mr. Waldegrave so intently talking 
with Eliza and Sophia that there was no hazard of 
his observing her, dispatched Mr. Williams to see 
for the carriage ; and as soon as he was gone, she 
accepted Mr. Waldegrave's offer of handing her 
to it. 

" But surely," he said, with sudden recollection, 
you did not trust to the uncertain chance of 
meeting some one you knew, to take care of 
you. You surely did not come here without an 
escort?" 

" Oh dear no !" — Lady Delville replied, " we had 
a gentleman with us, and he has but this moment 
left the box — as he had an engagement, I would 
not detain him, knowing that I might trust to your 
politeness to see us safely into the carriage." 

Her ladyship, in composing this little fiction, was 
by no means dismayed by the probable chance of 
meeting Mr. Williams as they were going through 
the lobby; her ingenuity was so often taxed to 
support itie fables, by which she supported herself, 
that it was fEUrly equal to all dilenmias, great or 
small. 
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Fortunately Mr. Williams (though he made his 
appearance to announce the carriage) was, she be- 
lieved, unnoticed by Mr. Waldegrave, in the bustle 
of getting away. 

On arriving in Brook-street, Mr. Waldegrave 
declined her inquiry whether he would not walk in, 
pleading an engagement which he ought to have 
fulfilled before ; and having gently detained Eliza's 
hand as he whispered " at what hour to-morrow !" 
he left her, infinitely happier than, two hours ago, 
she could have believed it possible she should ever 
have been again. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



.L 



EuzA had fancied that, ever since her arrival in 
town, and since she had shown herself, whenever 
she spoke of her unfortunate engagement, and de- 
cided in her intention of breaking it off, there had 
been a slight change in Miss Bixrake's manner of 
expi'essing herself relative to Mr. Waldegrave. 

Her " ahsoliUe certainty" of his attachment to 
her friend, was pronounced less frequently, and in 
a more qualified manner. She should '* be very 
much astonished " — " never more deceived in her 
life — if the event proved her to be mistaken in her 
judgment." 

More than one little dispute had occurred be- 
tween them on the subject ; Eliza's irritable tem- 
per ill supporting any appearance of indifference 
in any one she called a friend to her interest or 
concerns. 

She determined, therefore, that in all conversa- 
tions which respected Mr. Waldegrave, she would 
rather follow than lead, and that nothing should 
induce her to be the first to introduce the sub- 
ject. 

Overwhelmed as she was with anxiety to have 
her own opinion, as to the delight he evinced at 
meeting her, confirmed by that of Sophia, she 
could not condescend to make any efforts to break 
through the reserve which she now felt assured 
Miss Brooke was determined to observe on the 
subject. 

What could be the motive for this change of 
conduct both in aunt and niece (for she had per- 
ceived it to extend to Lady Delville), she was at 
some loss to discover. After thinking of every 
probable and improbable cause, it at last occurred 
to her, that her ladyship, always looking to con- 
sequences to see how far they might affect herself, 
might divine the great chance of being involved in 
some of the blame which would follow the dishon- 
ourable measure Eliza intended to adopt respect- 
ing Mortimer. As she was known to be residing 
with her, people might say that she was influenced 
by her advice. It would be a great point, there- 
fore, to have to say, that she had never suffered 
the names of Mr. Waldegrave or Mr. Durand to 
be mentioned in her presence, in so far as either 
related to any connexion with Miss Rivers. 

The more EHza pondered upon this idea, the 
more she became convinced of its reality ; and as 
nothing can equal the subtlety of a woman in love, 
and the curious facility with which she applies to 
the bright side of the question every dubious cir- 
cumstance which relates to it, she became still 
happier in the conviction that, by thus abstaining 
from talking as they used to do of Mr. Waldegrave's 



attachment to her, both Lady Delville and Sophia 
not only believed it, but believed, also, that it was 
so likely to lead to a serious connexion, that it be- 
hoved them so to conduct themselves as to escape 
the censure which, in Eliza's circumstances, would 
certainly fall upon her in such a case. 

Under this conviction, she was very well satis- 
fied not to talk of him ; indeed, she felt so assured 
of his affection, and so certain that the first mo- 
ment he knew she was free he would declare it, 
that she scarcely wanted her sentiments to be con- 
firmed by the opinion of any one. 

The following day was ushered in with a clear 
sunshine, not more bright than the sunny beams of 
hope and expectation which were playing round 
Eliza's heart. 

She had appointed two o'clock with Mr. Walde- 
grave, and two hours before that time, favoured 
by the shade of the muslin curtains, she had sta- 
tioned herself at the window to watch his ap- 
proach. 

She had nearly exclaimed, ^here he comes," 
when at the very end of the street she recognized 
him in the first glimpse she caught of his graceful 
figure, long before she could discover his features. 

She checked herself, however, and said nothing, 
till his knock at the door putting her ladyship into 
great trepidation, and sending her round the room 
to place Uie china jars in a still more prominent 
situation, and to the glass, to arrange the cards 
which bore the most distinguished names in the 
best position for being seen, Eliza, from mere com- 
passion, could not help relieving her from so much 
unnecessary trouble, by saying : 

^ It is not Miss Ormond, ma'am ; it is only Mr. 
Waldegrave, I saw him coming up the street." 

To Eliza's great mortification, he had not been 
five minutes in the room, conversing with his usual 
ease and gaiety, and promising a fund of agreeable- 
ness for the two hours she hoped he was come to 
spend with them, when Miss Ormond was in reality 
announced, and, for the present, all particular smiles 
and insinuating hints must of necessity be sus- 
pended. 

Miss Ormond was accompanied by a dandy- 
like looking young man, whom she introduced as 
Mr. Newcome, if an introduction it could be called, 
that consisted in, "Well, Lady Delville, I have 
brought you the man I promised you for the opera, 
but you have got a better I see ; — Ah ! Walde- 
grave, how did you get here ?" 

Whilst Mr. Waldegrave was explaining, Lady 
Delville was making as low a curtsey to this un- 
known opera-man as the spherical nature of her 
figure admitted of ; which Miss Ormond observing, 
she exclaimed, 

" Oh, don't use any ceremony with him. It will 
be quite thvown away, I assure you ; he is mon- 
strous good-natured, but horrid silly ; and a finished 
dandy, and high fashion, and his name's Newcome, 
and that's all I have to say about him." 

Far from evincing any pique or confusion at 
being styled " horrid silly," Mr. Newcome did no- 
thing but smile and looked pleased as Miss Ormond 
proceeded in her rhodomontade. To be a " dandy 
and high fashion," as it was the end, constituted 
also the solace and enjoyment of his existence. 

Miss Ormond having followed up the introduc- 
tion on his side, by adding, ** And, Mr. Newcome, 
this is Lady Delville, this is Miss Brooke, and this 
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is — I foTcet who, but a very intimate school-fellow 
of mine,' — 

** Mias Rivers," interrupted Mr. Waldegrave, 
Iddressing Mr. Newcome. 

^ ** Ah, true I Miss Rivers. Well then, remem- 
ty, here are Lady Delville, Miss Brooke, and Miss 
Rlrers, three very charming and agreeable ladies, 
and moreover quite new, and worth handing into 
notice." Having said this, she addressed herself 
chiefly to Mr. Waldegrave, talking with great volu- 
bility upon a variety of subjects, each unconnected 
with the other, and in a strain of language which 
might be very fashionable ; but which, if heard 
in Mr. Henley's Rectiiry, Eliza had no doubt 
would have been pronounced decidedly bold and 
vulgar. 

As for Mr. Newcome, to whom Lady Delville and 
Miss Brooke were applying themselves with great 
civility, he appeared altogether to justify the intro- 
ductory traits by which Miss Ormond Imd charac- 
terized him. 

Beyond the capacity of stringing together a few 
French words which he repeated like a parrot, 
without sense or meaning, he seemed to have no 
idea of conversation ; and Eliza almost doubted 
his ability to pronounce a sentence, till Miss Or- 
mond extracted one from him, by asking him 
^ what he had been telling her as they came along, 
about the new people who came out at the opera 
the night before 1" 
** 'Pon my soul its so long since, I forget." 
" Come, don't be affected, I am in a hurry ;" and 
she looked at her watch. 

^ I believe, as well as I can recollect, the opera 
was eoti con ; the ballet duvrmante /" 

" Which being translated," said Mr. Waldegrave 
to Eliza, '^ signSes, that he has no taste for the 
charming music of Mozart's Figaro, but a particu- 
lar fancy for Milanie's hornpipe, and the minuet de 
la eour" 

** I never knew he had either taste or fancy," 
said Miss Ormond, '^ except for stiff stays and 
starched neckcloths." 

" Excepting always that inimitable great coat," 
said Mr. Waldegrave. 

** Oh yes, the coat ! do, for pity's sake, walk to 
the window, Newcome, and show that coat. Its 
beauties are absolutely lost in that retired corner." 
To Eliza's utter astonishment, Mr. Newcome 
prepared to obey this command without hesitation ; 
only repeating, ** 'Pon my soul. Miss Ormond, you 
are so arbitrary ; 'pon my soul I" 

** And that coat really is the right thing, is it, 
Newcome ?" said Mr. Waldegrave. 

** Oh decidedly ! decidedly the right thing," re- 
plied he, with a tone of solemnity. 

^ Amusing, rather, don't you think he is 1" said 
Miss Ormond to Lady Delville. ^' Do you think 
you can tolerate him I because yov may have him 
at any time. And its rather the proper thing to 
be seen with him at the opera. Don't you think it 
is, upon the whole, Waldegrave 1" 

* Unquestbnably ; Miss Caroline (I won't say 
whom,) writes him notes upon pink paper, wi^ 
Cupid disporting in every comer." 

" Nay, if you come to that," said Mr. Newcome, 
evidently pleased with the accusation, " other peo- 
ple write upon pink paper, &c. &c. I could tell 
some stories of Waldegrave." 
^ Oh ! for the love of heaven, don't begin the 



list of Waldegrave's loves," said Miss Ormond; 
^ Don Giovanni is a fool to him." 

Eliza was provoked to feel herself blush, and to 
find it increasing as Miss Ormond proceeded : '' "By 
the way, we have heard nothing new of you in tiiat 
line 4ately. Who is the Dulcinea of the day, Wal- 
degrave ?" 

For worlds Eliza could not have looked at him, 
but her ear dwelt upon his voice as he replied, with 
something of a hurried accent, '* I have not one, 
I assure you ; Cupid and I have shaken hands and 
parted." 

'' And you are going to be a reformed man, and, 
like sweet Sir John Falstaff, to patch yourself up for 
a better world. Oh, Waldegrave, that puts me in 
mind of something. I have been so ill since 
I saw you ; just at death's door, as I am a 
Christian." 

" What ? smce hist Friday night 1" 

^ No, nonsense ; not since I have been in town, 
but while I was in the horrid country. I believe it 
was seeing so much of my father that made 
me m." 

" Very likely," he replied, drily. 

'* Oh, it depressed me so, you have no idea ; I 
lost all my spirits, and began to think so of religion, 
you can't conceive." 

'* No, really ! You must have been prodigiously 
dejected, indeed." 

'^ And I declare to you my £ather had no more 
pity for me than a post." 

" Fathers have flinty hearts," said Mr. Walde- 
grave ; " they had in days of yore." 

*' And will have to the end of the creation. Oh, 
they are vastly disagreeable." 

Accustomed to see, in Louisa Henley, a quiet, 
but constant example of filial duty and respect, the 
very name of parent was associated in Eliza's mind 
with something too sacred for ridicule. 

It was true. Miss Ormond was evidently in jest. 
But jesting upon serious subjects is always the mark 
of a shallow and superficial mind, poor in its ideas, 
and still poorer in its judgment. 

Miss Ormond had professed herself, when she 
firet came in, " not to have two minutes to spare ;" 
but in rattling with Mr. Waldegrave she found 
amusement for nearly half an hour, with very little 
interruption from the rest of the party ; excepting 
an occasional laugh of admiration from Lady Del- 
ville, and now and then an exclamation of '' Dear 
Miss Ormond, that dangerous wit of yours !" 

At length she declared that she must go, and Mr. 
Newcome rose to hand her to her carriage. 

** Oh, I can't take you any further," said she to 
him : " I am tired of you ; besides I want you to 
step down to Hamlet's and see about my seal." 

As this gtep was rather better than two miles, 
Mr. Newcome hesitated a little about taking it ; 
which she perceiving, added, " I must have you go, 
Newcome, for I like your taste in these things bet- 
ter than any body's." 

After which flattering encomium, the gratified 
dandy declared himself '^ her slave." 

** And now, remember," said she, addressing 
herself to him and Lady Delville ; *' remember that 
I have nothing more to do with you. I have brought 
you together, and put matters en train between you, 
and now I shall leave you to get better acquainted 
at your leisure." 

Lady DelvilVe cwvM.** le^ t^<c^*C!»sv^^ \pq^. -^^^msox* 
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in the hope of seeing Mr. Newcome as often as 
would be convenient to him ;'* and Mr. Newcome 
drawled out something about ^ honour/' and 
^ opera," and the ^ gratification he looked forward 
to on Saturday." Lady Delville was profuse in her 
thanks for his politeness, but was interrupted by 
Miss Ormond : — 

^ Lady Delville, while you live, never show any 
gratitude for the civilities of the other sex. The 
wisest man that breathes, presumes, and gives him- 
self airs, if he thinks his attention is a matter of any 
consequence to a woman ; and a silly one grows 
such a jackanapes, that one would rather take 
ipecacuanha, than submit to the humiliation of being 
obliged to him. 

^ And now, having left this valuable counsel 
with you, I take my leave, adieu 1 adieu 1" she 
continued. 

'^ And there is nothing I would more willingly 
part withal," said Eliza, as soon as the door closed 
upon the eccentric lady and her companion. 

'* Indeed ! so you do not approve of Miss Or- 
mond ! I must think you are very fastidious, Eliza," 
said Miss Brooke. 

^ Good sense and good taste are compelled to be 
so in such a world as this," said Mr. Waldegrave. 

" Yet sense and taste are sometimes not very 
difficult to be pleased," replied Eliza, who had been 
a little piqued with seeing Mr. Waldegrave so easily 
reduce himself to the level of Miss Ormond's ca- 
pacity, and appeared to be amused with her fri- 
volous and impertinent gaiety. 

'^ 1 am sure it is no sign, either of sense or taste, 
to find fault with persons to whom all the world 
allow the highest degree of merit and fascination," 
said Sophia. 

'' If you allude to Miss Ormond," said Eliza, '' I 
know nothing of her, therefore I cannot possibly 
dispute her claims to merit and fascination ; and I 
would much rather take it for granted that she 
possesses them, than give myself the trouble of in- 
vestigating whether she does or not." 

** The question is so delicate," said Mr. Walde- 
grave, with a smile, " that I am afraid it would 
scarcely bear the rough handling of inquiry." 

^ Indeed ! is that your opinion of Miss Ormond I" 
said Eliza ; " 1 must confess, from your manner 
towards her, I should have inferred a more favour- 
able one." 

** It is probable you mistook the common at- 
tentions of politeness for literal tokens of ad- 
miration." 

** Nothing is more Hkely. I am very apt to 
judge of people by their actions." Eliza smiled, 
but there was a slight expression of contempt on 
her lip. 

^ It is the acknowledged test for a right judg- 
ment," he replied ; '' but surely in a matter of mere 
badifuige, it is hardly fair to apply so severe a one." 

^ Perhaps not ; I am but a novice in the world, 
and very liable to make frequent mistakes in my 
opinions ;" as she said this, die walked to the win- 
dow, as if desirous of ending the conversation. She 
felt vexed and irritated at having the whole morn- 
ing, the charming morning which she had anti- 
eq»ated with so much pleasure, frittered away in so 
scmseless and unmeaning a manner. She could 
have sat down and cried with the greatest satis- 

Mr, Waldegrtkve observed, with something more 



of pleasure than pain, the vexed expression of her 
countenance, as well knowing that it had its source 
in feelmgs the most flattering to himself. In her 
most beautiful and brilliant moments, she had 
never been more attractive to him than now that 
she was influenced by a slight attack of ill-humour. 

He immediately foUowed her to the recess of the 
window in which she was standing ; and for a few 
moments he foUowed her example, of pretending to 
be occupied in looking at something that was pass- 
ing in the street. 

At length, in a very low tone of voice, he spoke. 

*^ Surely, Miss Rivers, I cannot have been so un- 
fortunate as to have offended you 1" 

^ Oh, no, no !" she replied, softened in a moment, 
less by his words than the insinuating gentleness 
of his voice and manner. 

<< Do you give me that assurance with a smile f* 
said he, contriving gently to engage her hand. 

It was indeed a smile of exquisite beauty with 
which for a moment she turned to him, and the 
next, as if dreading that it had been too eloquent, 
hastUy retired from the window. 

This short but precious tite-d-tite was endeared 
to her, from the belief that it was stolen from the 
observation of Lady Delville and Sophia, the Utter 
of whom was apparently engaged in reading the 
newspaper, but nevertheless intently observant of 
all that was passing between Eliza and Mr. Walde- 
grave. 

Her ladyship had been stationary at the window, 
to which she had been drawn to inspect the ap- 
pointments of Miss Ormond's equipage, ever since 
that lady's departure ; and had been so wrapt up in 
her own important speculations, that she had heard 
nothing of what had been passing around her. 

From calculating the certain felicities she held 
in store, her thoughts naturally reverted to the 
offended dignity of her nephew and niece WiliiamS) 
in consequence of her shuffling off Mr. Williams at 
the play, and the necessity there was for showing 
some conciliatory measures on her part, if she 
looked forward to any more good dinners, private 
boxes, or orders for the theatre. 

They had nothing in view for that evening ; and 
as Mr. Waldegrave had said that he was engaged 
out to dinner, and Sir George Melmoth was hunting 
in Northamptonshire, they had no chance of run- 
ning against either of them at the theatre. 

Upon the whole, she considered it advisable to 
lose no time in making her peace with her worthy 
relations, and doing theni the honour of making them 
again serviceable to her. 

She summoned the young ladies, therefore, to 
accompany her in one or two visits which she 
wished to make ; and Mr. Waldegrave, not finding 
himself included in this invitation, was compelled, 
rather reluctantly, to take his leave. 



\ 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Though Mr. Waldegrave contrived to pass a part 
of every day that intervened, till SatttTday,in Eliza's 
society, it was always under the restraint of Lady 
DelviUe's and Sophia's presence. And the latter 
was particularly a restraint, and in many respects 
unaccountably so. 

From having done every thingshe could to eneoa- 
rag^ w att&A\iT&eii\.\MXvie«:{i^T!w«Me^n her 
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friend, Sophia suddenly ceased to give the matter 
any attention ; and Eliza could not help supposing 
that, now the subject seemed to be no longer 
doubtful, she wanted the magnanimity, which the 
fair sex are said sometimes to want upon such oc- 
casions, of patiently enduring to see another pre- 
ferred tq herself. It was a preference, however, so 
delicately marked, that a superficial observer would 
have had some difficulty to distinguish any differ- 
ence in Mr. Waldegrave*s manner to either of them. 

He was equally at the service of both ; and 
nothing but the most insatiable vanity could have 
desired more polite attention than he constantly 
manifested for Miss Brooke. 

But Sophia, in engaging Eliza as her companion 
to town, had provided herself with some incon- 
veniences, which her entire ignorance of poor, fi*ail 
human nature had prevented her from foreseeing. In 
the shades of Fairfield, where there were neither 
beaux nor rivalry, and consequently no attentions 
to dispute about, she found Eliza Rivers a lively, 
^reeable companion, whose society was desirable 
to her, and whom she therefore called a friend ; 
and as friendship consists in kind offices, she did 
the civil thing by her, in flattering her beauty, not 
perhaps without some expectation of having the 
compliment returned. 

Mr. Waldegrave's attentions to Eliza, furnished 
her with an eloquent theme for descanting upon 
her own friendship and value for her ; and as they 
did not interfere with any views or designs of her 
own, she gave herself to the cause with all the 
ardour which characterizes the female confidante 
of eighteen. 

But when Eliza became her constant companion, 
uid she had daily to witness not a mere simple 
flirtation, properly so called, but the silent indica- 
tions on both sides of a powerful and increasing 
passion, the matter wore a very different aspect ; and, 
from wondering why Mr. Waldegrave could not as 
well have fallen in love with her as Eliza, she gra- 
dually became fixed in her opinion, that she was 
very ill-used that he did not. 

When once the suggestions of vanity are in- 
dulged, there is no opinion, however preposterous 
and absurd, which may not be expected to result 
from them. Some passions lead to fatal, all to 
erroneous conclusions ; but it is the peculiar dis- 
tinction of vanity to be ridiculous in proportion as 
it is miserable. 

Sophia's folly had not yet reached the climax of 
being disclosed to her aunt ; though if Lady Del- 
ville had possessed any other tact than that which 
led her to discover her own interest, she might 
have seen pretty clearly the motive which gave 
rise to Sophia's querulous complaints, whenever 
they were alone, of " Eliza's affectation of sin- 
gularity" — ** Eliza's pride" — ** Eliza's contempt for 
every thing that every body else liked ;" and 
various other of Eliza's defects, which she had all 
of a sudden discovered. 

As long as these evil qualities were balanced by 
the spirit of liberality, which Eliza manifested in 
the expensive presents she was continually making, 
both to her and Sophia, Lady Delville was disposed 
to be her friend, and to endeavour to remove the 
impressions which Sophia had imbibed to her db- 
advantage. 

** We were not all perfect," she said ; " Eliza 
had her faults," &c. &c. 



But as truisms have very little effect upon pas- 
sion, and least of all upon vanity, Sophia found no 
consolation in complaint, or in any thing else, ex- 
cept that agreeable species of sarcasm which con- 
sists in inuendoes and insinuations, or what is com- 
monly called talking at a person. 

Eliza's high spirit would soon have revolted from 
this sort of treatment, if she had perceived it ; but, 
besides that she was really too far elevated herself 
above any such paltry passions to be capable of 
supposing herself an object of envy or dislike to 
Sophia, she was now so absolutely engrossed by one 
feeling, as to have neither perception nor soUcitude 
for any thing else. It was impossible that she 
should not have observed a change in Sophia's 
manner ; but she attributed it solely to that rest- 
less thirst for admiration, which always made her 
uncomfortable when she was not the decided object 
of attention to some man or other ; Eliza had 
always supposed it a matter of indifference whom ; 
Mr. Newcome, she imagined, might do as well as 
any one else, particularly as she had defended him 
with some warmth from one or two objections 
which Eliza brought forward against his dandyism 
and effeminacy. 

" For her part, she approved of fashion, let it 
assume what shape it would ; and it appea^red to 
her an affectation of singularity to thmk other- 
wise." 

Eliza entertained, therefore, confident hopes that 
she would appropriate herself whoUy to Mr. New- 
come, on the approaching Saturday night 

On the morning of Saturday, Eliza's dormant 
conscience was awakened to the recollection of 
the injured Mortimer, not by receiving a letter 
from him, but one from Louisa. — It was as fol- 
lows : 

'^ Dear Eliza : 

" I make no apology for troubling you with this 
letter, because I think you will readUy excuse it, 
when you find that it relates to Mortimer. 

^ Indeed, Eliza, he is very ill, and worse in 
spirits than in health. I cannot get him to teU me 
what is upon his mind, though I have very little 
doubt that it is something respecting you. He still 
speaks of you with the greatest kindness, but always 
with the melancholy conviction that you have lost 
your affection for hun, and that matters are entirely 
at an end between you and liim. 

'' He often expresses a wish of going to London ; 
but I do all I can to persuade him from attempting 
such a journey, as I do not think him at all eqiud 
to it. But the chief object of my writing is to make 
an earnest request to you. 

" There have been various reports circulated 
here since you have been gone, respecting an at- 
tachment between you and another person, whose 
name I shall not mention. I know that Mortimer 
has heard them, as well as ourselves. Such is 
the goodness of his disposition, that I am sure he 
would never pay a moment's attention to any ru- 
mours to your disadvantage, if some circumstances 
in your behaviour to him did not give them an air 
of probability. All I have to request of you, 
therefore, is either to confirm or to confute them 
as speedily as possible. You owe this justice to 
yourself, as well as to Mortimer. You can have 
no doubt as to your own sentiments. If they are 
what they once were, write to him with affection 
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and kindnefw, and assure him that you are un- 
changed ; if, indeed, you cannot sacrifice the re- 
mainder of your stay in London, and come down 
to give him the comfort and pleasure of your 
society. 

** If, on the other hand, it be really true that 
another Lb in possession of your heart, delay not I 
beseech you the unfortunate intelligence. Suspense 
will then be no longer preying upon his mind, 
and injuring a constitution at all times feeble and 
delicate. 

^ I beg of you to believe that this letter is en- 
tirely without his knowledge, and that it results 
not only from the solicitude I naturally feel for the 
happiness of so near a relation, but also from a wish 
that you should justify the opinion I have always 
entertained of the candour and frankness of your 
disposition. Under any circumstances, and at all 
times, you may still believe me your sincere 
friend* 

" Louisa Henley." 

There was an air of independent sincerity in this 
letter, which Eliza would have been very glad to 
have quarrelled with if she could. She stigma- 
tized it at once, as unkind and unfeeling, though 
she would have been rather puzzled to point out 
where the want of kindness or of feeling lay. The 
subject, from involving her in so much difficulty, 
and so much disgrace, had become perfectly hate- 
ful to her. She would not suffer herself to think 
of it with any justice, or with any cahnness. There 
was a great deal of blame somewhere ; but Eliza, 
in her moments of irritation, would rather blame 
any one than herself. *' Louisa's representation of 
Mortimer's illness was exaggerated. It was an 
unworthy trick to excite her compassion for him. 
They were both of them evidently influenced by 
reports to her disadvantage, and nothing could be 
more paltry or narrow-minded." 

Once having yielded herself to the dictates of 
^Mission, she was naturally hurried into the adop- 
tion of some violent and decisive measure. Some- 
thing must, sooner or later, be done to free herself 
from the dreadful embarrassment of her situation. 
Why not write to Mortimer 1 Louisa advised it. 
She should be obeyed — yes, this very moment — she 
would write — she would free herself from the fetters 
of a distasteful connexion. 

In vain did reason gently whisper — '' Wait for a 
calmer moment." Impatient passion urged her 
to immediate decision ; and following its delirious 
impulse, heeding nothing but the certainty that it 
would free her from all uneasiness, she hastily 
wrote, and as hastily dispatched to the post, the 
following letter to Mortimer : 

'' I received this morning from Louisa a letter 
which she assures me was written without your 
knowledge. As I do not suppose Louisa capable 
of uttering a direct untruth, I look upon this as- 
surance to be that milder species of it, which is 
called an equivocation. 

" I take it for granted that, though you might 
not see, you are very well aware of the contents of 
her letter ; and that the principal purport of it was, 
to request of me to write to you immediately, in 
confirmation or confutation of some injurious re- 
ports of me, to which it appears you have both of 
you listened, in my absence. 

** I say nothing of the want of generosity which 



such conduct implies, both in you and Louisa; 
neither do I say that it would have been more 
respectful in you to have written to me on tiie 
subject yourself, rather than have delegated such 
a itLsk to your cousin. 

''In regard to the reports themselves, I make no 
inquiry into them — I disdain them. 

" The principal point required of me appears to 
be, that I do not keep you in suspense, but deci- 
sively and speedily inform you whether or not my 
sentiments are what they once wen for you. 

** In acknowledging them to be so mucli changed, 
that I cannot anticipate, either to you cw myself, 
any felicity in the continuance of our engagement, I 
prepare myself for a great deal of reproach from 
you and yours. 

** Greatly as this may be merited on my side, I 
' should hope I may now be exempted from it on tiie 
score of want of candour. I can scarcely expect 
you would give me credit for sincerity, were I to 
add to a letter of this nature, any wishes for your 
future happiness and welfare. Yon might, how- 
ever, believe in them, as well as that I can never 
remember without sentiments of gratitude the at- 
tachment you once felt for 

** EuzA RrvEBS." 

It is easy to mistake the calm that follows the 
adoption of any violent measure, for a symptom d 
approving reason ; and Eliza, looking only to a 
long-desired end, saw no impropriety in the means 
she employed to accomplish it. At this moment 
she saw nothinz — she felt nothing, but that she was 
free, — free to mdulge without a blush her ardent 
feelings for another. 

What wonder, then, if, in this state of excited 
emotion, her loveliness of feature, irradiated with 
hope, and with the exulting consciousness of li- 
berty, she presented herself in the evening to Mr. 
Waldegrave with new and indefinable charms ! 

Never had he seen her so lovely — so attractive 
— so feminine, yet so unlike the generality of wo- 
men 1 Love in them was any thing but nature or 
truth. It was a penchant — a fancy — a flirtation— 
a foolery ; — but in Eliza it was the very essence 
and soul of her beauty. It was a genuine emotion, 
that emanated from every look, from every smile ; 
and diffused a sort of spiritual loveliness around 
her form. 

Every adventitious circumstance conspired to 
aid the fascination on both sides. 

Perhaps there is no situation in which the forti- 
tude of the mind is more requisite to correct ^e 
impression of the senses, than in that which a gay 
theatre presents ; such, particularly, as the opera 
on crowded and fashionable nights. 

The gaiety of the lights, the exhilarating effect of 
the full band of the orchestra, the elegance of the 
circle, every thing, in short, unites to assail the 
imagination with the semblance of pleasure. The 
heart of the young and lovely, expanding to its 
influence, awakes to a keener perception of the de- 
light of existence ; and believes that it it and that 
it is made to be happy. Madame de Stael, in her 
work of '^ Corinne," has this remark : '^ It is said, 
that a prophet in one minute traversed seven dif- 
ferent regions of the heavens. He who thus con- 
ceived all that one minut« can embrace, had as- 
suredly listened to beautiful music by the side of 
the object he loved." 
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This striking observation can alone characterize 
the rapidity of thought with which Eliza, combin- 
ing tiie enjoyment of enohantine music, and en- 
clutnting passion, took in at a gumce all that this 
instant was — and all that years had in store for 
her. 

Removed as far as possible from Lady Delville 
and Sophia, to whom Mr. Newcome was playing 
the agreeable, as far as his fashion and duidyism 
admitted of such a condescension, she had stationed 
herself in the back part of the box, and by her side 
Mr. Waldegrave occupied a seat. 

Never had less conversation passed between them 
than on this evening. He had scarcely addressed 
her three times during the whole performance of 
the opera ; yet never had Eliza's conviction of his 
attachment been so strong. She scarcely wished 
him to speak, lest some common observation, some 
casual remark should dispel the illusion in which 
she was wrapt. 

At length the opera came to an end ; and some 
general conversation (of necessity) took place be- 
tween them all. 

In this, however, Mr. Waldegrave but languidly 
joined ; and on Miss Brooke's taxing him with 
being *^ vastly disagreeable, and as unlike himself 
as ever she saw any thiiag in the world ;" he 
pleaded guilty to the charge ; adding, with a faint 
smile, as she offered him a seat by her side, that 
^ he did not feel brilliant enough for the front row 
to-night ; but would resume his old place." 

Not a syllable that escaped him was lost upon 
the attentive ear of Eliza. Her quick eye as rea- 
dily caught the glance with which, as he retired to 
his chair, he seemed to implore her to resume her 
own. 

It was with some difficulty, however, that she 
could resist the request or rather supplication of 
Mr. Newcome, that she would give her most de- 
voted attention to the '^ charmamit — rcmuoMt ballet 
which was just about to begin." 

« Ton my soul, your delight will be incalculable," 
he continued, as he rose to offer to make room for 
her. " Milanie ! — Baptiste ! — Vestris I — all that is 
enehandng and exquisite are put into it, 'pon my 
souL" 

After making the sacrifice of a few minutes' 
attention to these delightful people, as she leaned 
over Sophia's chair, constantly and steadily refusing 
the offered one of Mr. Newcome, Eliza, at the risk 
of his everlasting contempt, stole back to her ori- 
ginal station. 

The air of melancholy and abstraction with which 
Mr. Waldegrave's manner had been distinguished 
the whole of the evening, was still more strongly 
marked by his continuing his dejected attitude of 
leaning his head upon his hand, which rested on 
Eliza's chair, long after she had resumed her 
place. 

She wished, yet feared to speak to him. 

She feared to dissolve the spell of pensive ten- 
derness, which could almost delight in his sorrow, 
while it pictured to itself the exquisite gratification 
of sharing and consoling it. 

*^ A sigh !" at length she said, as one escaped 
him ; '' a sigh must be out of place here ; unless, 
indeed, one moralizes ; and then, perhaps. 



< The heart, distrusting, asks if this be Joy?' " 
** Mine does not ask that question," he replied ; 



^ it knows too well that this w joy — ^but dangerous 
joy." The last few words he uttered in so low a 
tone, that no ear less attentive than Eliza's could 
have heard them. 

It would have looked too much like coquetry, 
too much like every thing that was foreign to 
Eliza's natural feelings, to have inveigled him, by 
any seemingly innocent remarks upon this melan- 
choly, into acknowledging more of the state of 
his mind than he felt, perhaps, inclined to com- 
municate. 

It was more consistent with her frank, inartificial 
disposition, to make no reply, except by a look of 
such devoted tenderness, as seemed to say, ** Why 
should this joy be dangerous !" 

As implying such an inquiry, he appeared to un- 
derstand it ; for having gazed jipon her many 
moments with a countenance in which uneasiness 
evidently struggled with passionate admiration, he 
turned away, murmuring to himself rather than 
addressing to her, some broken words, in which 
she could only dustinguish : ^ I must not go on 
thus, — I m%ut forbear." And, as if roused to some 
sudden and determined effort, he immediately 
leaned forward, and addressed some remark to 
Miss Brooke, to which she with great delight 
promply replied, resolved that their conversation 
should not languish for want of efforts on her side 
to keep it alive. 

Scarcely knowing whether she were more pained 
or pleased by this abrupt transition, Eliza remained 
for a short time lost in thought. That he loved 
her — devotedlv loved her — admitted no longer of a 
doubt ; his whole behaviour expressed it ; and in 
nothing more forcibly than in the uneasiness of 
mind with which he appeared to awake to the con- 
viction of his unfortunate attachment ; for, circum- 
stanced as he supposed her to be, it must appear to 
him as little less than unfortunate. 

But a very short time would relieve him from 
all anxiety, and her from all suspense. Matters 
could not long remain in this state between them ; 
and the moment of explanation would be the mo- 
ment of happiness for both of them. 

Though very much delighted in building these 
airy fabrics of blissful hope, Eliza did not enjoy 
with entire satisfaction the prospect of his havmg 
resigned himself to Sophia for the remainder of 
the evening, as he appeared to intend. 

It is true this temporary desertion was consider- 
ably alleviated by the stolen glances, so full of 
meaning, with which, as he stood behind Sophia, 
listening to her never-ceasing remarks, and reply- 
ing to them with forced gaiety, he every now and 
then contemplated Eliza, and the vacant chair 
which so invitingly stood near her. 

The ballet was drawing to a close, and yet he 
lingered over Sophia's chair, but with looks still 
more frequently and ardently fixed upon Eliza, 
whose very 6oul vibrated with hope and despair, as, 
watching with anxiety the indecision of his move- 
ments, she now perceived him, half returning to 
her, and now retained by some remark of Sophia's, 
just made time enough to restore him to his self- 
command, and to confirm him in his resolution not 
to resume his dangerous station. 

Yet — yet once again he turns ; he half advances, 
and Eliza, in the full security that he was once 
more near her, that he was again speaking to her, 
smiles upon him such an acknowledgment of de- 
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light, as no pride or strengrth of resolution could 
have resisted, but that Lady Delville, in an ill-fated 
moment, observed some one in an opposite box who 
bore so strong a resemblance to the marchioness, 
that she called upon Mr. Waldegrave to come and 
look at her, in the hope that he might confirm 
the rapturous surmise that it was that august 
lady. 

Mr. Newcome's assurance that it was her and 
two of her daughters, hardly made the matter cer- 
tain enough ; she must ''make aKsurance doubly 
sure," and so Mr. Waldegrave was compelled to 
come forward to '' look at that lady opposite, so ex- 
tremely like my friend the Marchioness C — -— ,that 
I think it must be her.'* 

His confirming it to be her ladyship, did not 
release him from a continuance of Lady Delville*s 
remarks. He was condemned to listen to various 
reasons why ** so intimate as poor dear Sir William 
and Marquis C — — alwa^-s were, and so attached 
as the chiuming marchioness always was to Lady 
Delville, she had not been entirely an inmate of 
C — House during her stay in town." 

This narrative discussed, she observed the mar- 
chioness and her party to be moving off : and, in 
the hope of encountering her in the waiting-room, 
she wiUiout ceremony took Mr. Waldegrave's arm, 
and observing that '' they had better go now, be- 
fore the crush began," she desired Mr. Newcome 
to be so obliging as to take care of the young ladies, 
and summoned them to follow her. 

Eliza, who had given up every thing for lost the 
moment she heard the ill-omened name of the 
marchioness, submitted to the decision with a si- 
lent, disdainful resignation ; finding consolation for 
her disappointment in reviling in her heart all 
marchionesses and marquisses together, and wish- 
ing there was nobody in the world but herself and 
Mr. Waldegrave. 

In this frame of mind, she was not much dis- 
posed to sympathize in the transports of Lady 
Delville and Sophia, as each, immediately upon 
entering the lobby, exclaimed to the other, " here 
she is ;" and on following the direction of their 
eyes, Eliza perceived them fixed with earnestness 
upon a tall, jolly, good-natured-looking woman 
standing near them, and laughing to her heart's 
content with two or three gentlemen to whom she 
was talking. 

The moment she caught sight of Mr. Walde- 
grave, she hailed him with " Waldegrave, for the 
love of heaven come and listen to — " then suddenly 
interrupted in what she was going to add, by catch- 
ing a glimpse of his companion, whose substantial 
foinn was not calculated to flit away from her re- 
membrance, though every trace of her name had 
evaporated, she changed her vivacity of salutation, 
and with a more distant, but perfectly good-natured 
'^ how d'ye do," she imparted some beams of hap- 
piness to Lady Delville and Sophia, who had rapidly 
advanced to come in for a share of this superlative 
honour. 

WeU aware that, for her sins, she was visited 
with some of her lord's corporation connexions, the 
marchioness was about to acquit herself with all 
the civility the urgency of the case required, by 
the most polite inquiries after all her Belton friends, 
but that the dilemma of not being able to recollect 
ADjy one of their names prevented her. 
Sl/o tamed ber civilities, therefore, to the young 



ladies, observing to 
ters, I believe !" 



Lady Delville : ^ Your dtng^- 



*^ My niece Miss Brooke, and — " 

" Oh, true ! yes, I recollect, perfectly ; yonr 
nieces the Miss Brookes ; how could I be so stu- 
pid." 

Then hearing the agreeable sound of ^ Lady C— 'a 
carriage stops the way," the marchioness, profes- 
sing infinite regret that their meeting shoidd be so 
transient, and (in the perfect hope Uiat they were 
only come up to town for a week or fortnight's 
stare,) venturing to say, that she should be hapfty 
to see them at C — House, called to her daughters, 
who had taken no part in this business, and the^ 
whole group were speedily out of sight ; not, how- 
ever, before the marchioness, in parting, had cast 
an arch glance at Mr. Waldegrave and Newcome, 
which said very plainly, '' are either of you going 
to start for the borough of Belton !" 

No language could do justice to the happiness of 
Lady Delville and Sophia ; they seemed at last to 
have attained all the enjoyment that a London 
journey could produce. 

Eliza quickly saw that there was no chance of 
any further intercourse between her and Mr. Wal- 
degrave for that evening ; Lady Delville had so 
many questions to ask him respecting the proper 
time for calling at C — House, and other matters 
of the like importance, that she found herself in 
Brook-street before the subject was exhausted. 

As Mr. Newcome here took his leave, Mr. Wal- 
degrave felt himself obliged to do the same, and, to 
Eliza's surprise and no slight mortification, he 
comprised her in the general bow he made, not 
even distinguishing her, as he usually did, by shak- 
ing hands as they parted. 

Every thing had gone wrong since the introdae- 
tion of the marchioness. That she might hear no- 
thing more, therefore, of a subject so irksome and 
inauspicious to her, Eliza, as soon as she had seen 
the last of Mr. Waldegrave, retired to her own 
room, to console herself for the vexations of the 
latter, by feeding upon the remembrance of the 
earlier and happier part of the evening. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



It was so usual with Eliza to see Mr. Waldegrave 
every day, that she was very much surprised when 
the whole of Sunday passed without his calling. 

As, however, she was perfectly disposed, with 
the delusion that attends attachment, to place every 
doubtful circumstance to the favourable side of the 
question, she persuaded herself that he refrained 
from seeing her till he had decided what line of 
conduct it would be proper for him to adopt to- 
wards her for the future ; his mysterious words 
and manner, the evening before, plainly implying 
that be conceived some change of behaviour to be 
necessary. 

But when two more days had passed, during the 
whole of which she had staid at home, in the per- 
fect certainty of seeing him, but was disappointed, 
her mind became disturbed and uneasy, and the 
prey of many vehement and distracting emotions. 

She now, for the first time, felt in its full force 
the difficulty of her situation ; whilst only intent 
upon releasing herself from an engagement with a 
man bYve Avd ivo\. \oNe,?ocv<SL \ft&.v\v\^ herself free to 
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receiye the addresses of one she did, she never con- 
sidered the embarrassment that must follow such 
a step, nor the impossibility of reaping the advan- 
tage she proposed to herself from it, unless Mr. 
Waldegrave were acquainted with what she had 
done. 

And how was he to be acquainted with it ! How 
— ^but through the medium of Lady Delville or 
Sophia. 

But, besides that their late reserve had pre- 
vented her from speaking on the subject, or hinting 
at what she had written to Mortimer, Eliza felt 
that she could sooner have died than submitted to 
the degradation of making known, in any shape, to 
Mr. Waldegrave that she was free, and conse- 
quently ready to TOceive his declaration whenever 
he might be pleased to make it. '' No V* she ex- 
claimed aloud, as these reflections passed through 
her mind ; *' No— I love him, it is true, most pas- 
sionately love him — but my heart should break, 
before it yielded to the adoption of such revolting, 
such indelicate measures. I was bom to be 
wretched — and why should I struggle with fate V* 

And then, for a few moments her agitated mind, 
sinking under exhausting passions, deceived her 
with a belief that she was resigned and contented 
to suffer. But soon tossed again on the waves of 
tumultuous feelings, her wounded spirit tormented 
itself in unavailing complaints. Every thing was 
presented to her imagination !»4th distortion and 
irritation — she felt at enmity with herself and with 
all the world. 

Mortimer — the good and gentle Mortimer — was 
the source of all this wretchedness. His very 
name was pronounced with bitterness and loath- 
ing. 

** Had I never seen him !*' she exclaimed, '' had 
I never seen him, I might have been happy ! What 
light had he to interfere between me and happi- 
ness ! He knew that I never was fit for him — he 
knew I never loved him. — Esteem I — what is 
esteem ! it is nothing — Esteem 1" — and the word 
was pronounced with all the sarcasm and disdain 
of a mind ashamed of its sufferings, yet unequal 
to subdue them. 

For several days, during which she had no intel- 
ligence of Mr. Waldegrave, she continued in a state 
of feeling so agonizing, that nothing but the firm- 
ness of pride prevented her from seeking the con- 
solation of laying open her sorrows to Sophia. 
But as she perceived from her studied silence, and 
also Lady Delville's, upon Mr. Waldegrave's ab- 
sence, that they were determined to avoid all dis- 
cussions upon the subject, she was supported in her 
resolution of not forcing her confidence upon either 
of them ; and pleading indisposition, she confined 
herself ahnost constantly to her own room ; by 
which means the uneasiness she found it impossible 
to conceal passed off without comment. 

Towards the latter end of the week Lady Del- 
ville proposed making her call at C — House ; and 
Eliza, at the expense of a downright quarrel with 
Sophkt, who reproached her with whims and oddi- 
ties, having steadily declined accompanying them 
in this illustrious visit, and watched them from the 
window of her apartment drive off fairly and safely 
out of the way, came down into the drawing-room, 
in the hope, now almost a forlorn one, that Mr. 
Waldegrave might possibly call. 

But when more than two hours had elapsed, and 



she had walked from window to window, and had 
sat upon every chair in the room, and had com- 
pletely worn herself out with fruitless expectation, 
she was constrained to abandon all hope of seeing 
him that morning ; and, with indifference as to 
what she did, she took up a volume of poetry, which 
he amongst other books had lent her, and tried to 
beguile herself into the perusal of it. 

The first leaf in it, however, was the only one 
that had any attractions for her, inasmuch as there 
she could read, in his own hand-writing, the name 
of " Frederick Waldegrave." 

She passed several minutes in pondering over 
this name and the exact fashion in which every 
letter that composed it was traced, and had not yet 
finished gazing and considering upon it, when a 
loud knock at the door struck her with a transport 
of joy. 

She flew to the window, and impatiently threw 
it open. It was him — it was Mr. Waldegiiive, in 
the veiT act of giving his card to the servant ! 

The horror of his going away without her seeing 
him, overpowered every other consideration, and 
without giving a moment's reflection to &e strange 
appearance of such an action, she exclauned, 
" Mr. Waldegrave I — Mr. Waldegrave !" 

He immediately looked up, and on perceiving 
her, exhibited some slight marks of confusion or 
surprise, though he smiled and walked in. 

As for Eliza, no one rescued by the breadth of 
a hair from some deadly peril, could have felt more 
stupified with joy. 

** Was he not really gone, or was it actually him 
that she now heard upon the stairs V* she almost 
doubted whether he were not now in Bond-street ! 
But no — no — she is quite sure — the door opens — 
and it is himself. 

So much did delight at seeing him again predo- 
minate over every other sensation, that she did not 
immediately perceive something of coolness in his 
manner of addressing her ; particularly in his re- 
fraining from shaking hands with her, and seating 
himself as remote from her as possible. . 

" If I were disposed to quarrel with you," said 
she, and she laughed, '' you have just furnished me 
with ample cause ; by showing me that you con- 
sider me as nobody, and that I was not included in 
your call." 

" I inquired generally if the ladies were at home ; 
and was answered in the negative ; hence my 
seeming unpoliteness." 

'' And whence the seeming unpoliteness of so 
long an absence I" she was half tempted to ask ; 
but it looked too much like an ensnaring question : 
she changed it therefore into the more simple ob- 
servation of, '^ 1 thought we should have seen you 
before now — ^you are not used to be such a stran- 
ger!" 

'^ I have been very much engaged with busi- 
ness." 

'^ I did not know you were a man of business," 
she replied, with a smile. 

He but faintly returned her smile as he replied, 
^ Merely the business of arranging my affairs, 
preparatory to an absence of some time from Lon- 
don." 

Eliza's heart died within her ! '^ An absence 
of some time !" she repeated, ^ are you eoinir 
far?" J 6 6 
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Melmoth ; I shall probably stay with him some time, 
and shall merely return to town in my way to the 
Continent." 

As he said this, he rose, and taking his hat from 
the table, " I am afraid, Uierefore,*' he continued, 
** that I must make this my visit of farewell ;*' 
and he extended his hand as he approached Eliza, 
who, as motionless, and almost as senseless as a 
statue, appeared to have lost the power of speech 
or action. 

He had taken her passive, unresisting hand, 
before she was conscious of his approa(£. But 
when she heard the tremulous tone in which he 
pronounced his parting benediction, ** Grod bless 
you. Miss Rivers," and when she saw the visible 
effort he made to restrain an emotion, which he 
could not totally hide, returning feeling rushed 
upon her heart ; — ^in vain she sought to repel her 
tears. 

Finding it impossible to conceal her agitation, 
or to venture to speak an adieu, she turned from 
him, in the hope that he would spare her the con- 
cision of prolonging this painful interview. 

Twice had he broken from her, and as ofteo re- 
turned, in a state of irresolution the most distress- 
ing. He would fain have spoken to her, but what 
could he speak, which honour and delicacy to her 
and to himself did not for£id ! 

At last, Eliza, ashamed of her emotion, and 
anxiously solicitous to spare herself the further hu- 
miliation of his continuing to witness it, with a 
strong effort laboured to address him with her good 
wishes and her farewell. 

^ Gk>d bless you, Mr. Waldegrave ! I widi you 
health" — ^and happiness, she would have added, 
but the word faltered on her tongue. The pride 
of female delicacy and reserve could not sustain 
her against the pressure of nature and feeling — 
and a burst of tears interrupted her words. 

** Grood God ! Miss Rivers !" he exclaimed, as 
impetuously he seized her hand, and vehemently 
pressed it to his heart and to his lips—'' spare me, 
I beseech you, this painful trial. These tears — 
this agitation — what do they tell me 1" — *^ Yet what 
can they tell me V* he added, after a short pause, 
during which he continued to look upon her with 
the most intense interest and anxiety ; now endea- 
vouring to soothe her into composure ; and now, 
finding it impossible, breaking from her, with agi- 
tation not much inferior to her own, and pacing 
up and down the room, as if the tumult of his 
mind was to be allayed by rapid and continued 
motion. 

As soon as she was able to speak intelligibly, she 
again addressed him, but it was only to intreat him 
to leave her. '' 1 cannot leave you thus !" he re- 
plied, '^ I must have your forgiveness — I must 
hear you say that you will be happy, before I leave 
you." 

** Happy ! oh, good God ! when shall I be happy ? 
oh, when — when shall I be happy ?" 

** Dearest Miss Rivers ! — Eliza, — by what name 
shall I dare to call you — ^tell me but what you 
would have me do. I will not leave you, if for a 
moment you desire my stay. My journey shall be 
this instimt abandoned, if — " 

** No — ^no— leave me, and never let me see you 
anymore." 

For a moment he relinquished her hand, half 
offended by her vehemence, and doubtful whether 



displeasure had not more share in her sorrow tfam 
attachment. 

But her distress was too genuine not to be affect- 
ing ; and speedily returning to her, '^ I will leave 
you," he said, *^ if the effort must indeed be made, 
and if I mud forego a friendship which has so often 
afforded me the most exquisite pleasure." 

He paused, expecting her reply ; but she made 
none, and he proceed^ : " I must then interpret 
your silence into a wish for my departure ; I Imow 
that such a step is necessary — I have felt the con- 
viction of it many days, and henc^ indeed, the sole 
motive for my intended absence. But in bidding 
you farewell, — ^perhaps for ever," — but finding his 
voice to fail hun, he abandoned what further he 
intended to say, and only added,1li a faltering tune, 
** I would but ask your pardon !" 

^ I have nothing to accuse you of — ^no one is to 
blame except myself," — and tears again interrupted 
her. 

He seemed to writhe under the sight of her an- 
guish. Every movement indicated ^e indecision 
and distress of his mind. At length, unable any 
longer to support the conflict of his feelings, ** Miss 
Rivers !" he exclaimed, ** I beseech you to hear 
me. From the first moment I beheld you, I felt 
for you the highest sentiments of admiration. I 
need not say, that every succeeding interview 
served but to increase them. When I knew how 
you were circumstanced, I ought most undoubtedly 
to have withdrawn my attentions. That I did not, 
must always be imputed to me as a fiiult, and worse 
than a fault, if , as I now fear, I may have been the 
unworthy cause of any uneasiness to you. But, 
dearest Miss Rivers, surely it cannot be yet too 
late to offer you the only reparation in my power. 
It is true tiiat I have involved myself in dishonour, 
and somewhere it must attach to my conduct But 
I can bear any thine better than the remorse which 
must embitter my life, were I to leave you, with 
the painful idea that I had interfered with all your 
prospects, and had failed to do you the poor justice 
of leaving you to decide your own fate and mine. 
Oh, Miss Rivers, if through my- means, or any 
means, your engagement is become distasteful to 
you, for God's sake dissolve it ; and if with my 
hand, and heart, and most devoted affection, I can 
restore to you any part of the happiness, I tremble 
to think, I may have robbed you of, deign to accept 
them. Dearest — speak to me." 

But speech was not just then in Eliza's power to 
command ; the transition from despair to bliss 
overwhelmned her as much with joy as she had 
just suffered from wretchedness. 

Language, however, was not wanting to convey 
to him how deeply she felt his generotdty and 
affection. 

In the smile which mingled with her tears,— in 
the faint resistance with which she suffered him 
to clasp her to his bosom in a lover's ardent em- 
brace, — ^he easily read her gratified acceptance of 
her vows. 

It yet remained for her to increase the rapture 
of the moment, by telling him, that no dishonour 
attached to the acknowledgment of his affection ; 
for that, previous to this interview, she had dis- 
solved her unfortunate engagement. 

Nothing but this assurance could have augment- 
ed the joy of that blissful hour, which, of aU those 
that EUza had yet numbered, shone pre-eminent^ 
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the brightest in happiness. Well did she now 
receiye, 

" For all her sanrows — aU her tears, 
An overpayment of delight." 

It was scarcely an effort of self-denial that made 
her insist upon his leaving her before the return of 
Lady Delville and Sophia. Independently of her 
wishing to avoid letting them suspect what had 
passed, she really wanted to be alone — she wanted, 
like a miser, to count over her store of happiness, 
and to luxuriate in her wealth of bliss. 

At her earnest and repeated intreaties, he at 
length departed. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Though the very little encouragement to be com- 
municative, which Eliza had of late received from 
Lady Delville and Sophia, had, in the first instance, 
made her solicitous to conceal from their knowledge 
what had passed between herself and Mr. Walde- 
grave, she soon found that his constant and long 
visits^ together with his very marked attentions to 
her, would prevent her from long keeping her 
secret ; and that he must soon be introduced to 
them as her acknowledged and accepted lover. 

She determined, therefore, to impart her own 
secret ; and having watched her opportunity, she 
took the favourable moment of Sophia's being put 
into extraordinary good-humour, and her ladyship 
transported to the Elysian fields, by receiving a 
card containing these ecstatic words : 

The Marchioness C 



AT HOME, 
Monday, March 12. 
Ten o'clock. 

And when their raptures had a little subsided, and 
they had gone over the whole contents of their 
wardrobe, and finally decided how they were to be 
dressed that day fortnight, Eliza took, as a sort of 
signal for introducing the subject, her ladyship's 
wonder ** whether Mr. Waldegrave would be of the 
number invited on this memorable 12th of March V* 
and, in as few words as possible, told them all that 
had taken place between herself and him, as well as 
her final rejection of Mortimer. 

To say the truth, she told them very little in the 
way of news, as some recent circumstances had 
enabled them to decide with great precision upon 
what must, or ought to be, the state of the case, 
before she imparted this intelligence. 

They nevertheless assumed an air of proper 
wonder, and gave her, with more cordiality than 
she expected, the usual felicitations in such cir- 
cumstances. 

It was a maxim with Lady Delville always to be 
on the safe side ; and though she would have liked 
very much to have cast her eye over Mr. Walde- 
grave's rent-roll, by which alone she could judge of 
the exact quantity of civility which it might answer 
to show to his intended bride, yet, as the proverb 
assured her that *' civility costs nothing,'* she ven- 
tured generally to be pretty lavish of it, as well as 
of other cheap commodities, such as advice, con- 
versation, flattery, and such like. 

In the diiiusive joy which now gladdened Eliza's 
countenance, and imparted life and elasticity to her 



movements, Sophia also found it impossible to re- 
tain her late reserve and distance. 

She exhibited, in her congratulations, some re- 
turn of her former warmth and kindness for her 
friend ; not a little exulting, however, in the fore- 
sight with which she had ^ cdl along perceived how 
the affair muib terminate." 

One only circumstance remained to embitter the 
felicity of Eliza, and that she strove as much as 
possible to banish from her mind, or rather from 
her conscience ; and, for the present, she in part 
succeeded. There were moments indeed, when the 
remembrance of the injured Mortimer — her broken 
faith — his sinking health — perhaps his breaking 
heart — filled her mind with images of horror and 
dismay. 

But daylight came — and Mr. Waldegrave came 
— and these dark presages were nothing but the 
vapours of imagination. Mortimer, she persuaded 
herself, was too good a man not to be resigned to 
any event ; and too just to retain any violent dis- 
pleasure towards her, merely for undeceiving him, 
and reserving to herself her fair and indisputable 
right to decide what was or was not likely to pro- 
mote her happiness. 

She expected that, in the resentment he must 
naturally feel at receiving such a letter as her last, 
he would not return any immediate answer to it ; 
but she was rather surprised when a fortnight 
passed, and he still refrained from taking any 
notice of it. 

This, with her usual impetuosity, she considered 
was carrying resentment into insult ; and though 
she was half glad to have an opportunity of finding 
fault with him, as it justified in some degree her 
conduct to herself, or rather gave it that palliation 
which people who commit injuries are ever on the 
watch to discover for them in the errors of those 
they injure, yet she became anxious to receive a 
letter from him, as not doubting that it would con- 
tain that acquiescence in her rejection of him, 
without which she could not consider herself so 
completely free as to leave her the hberty of form- 
ing such new plans as her present prospects would 
lead to. 

The day at len^h arrived — the great, the im- 
portant day, which was to crown the ambition of 
Lady Delville : and in sending her to a route at 

C House ; was to furnish her with a topic of 

conversation for many a summer's day and winter's 
night. 

Eliza, who found herself included with Sophia in 
the invitation to "the Miss Brookes," in the first 
instance made many vehement advances towards 
an absolute refusal to join the party. She could 
very weU have withstood Lady Delville's surmise 
'^ that she must be out of her senses to refuse an 

invitation from Marchioness C ! !" — but when 

Mr. Waldegrave, who was one of the number of 
the elect on this occasion, made it his request that 
she would go, the matter was decided ; and in 
obliging him, she anticipated all the pleasure that 
this or any party could possibly afford. 

In the morning of that day he called, with the 
information that he had an offer of a friend's pri- 
vate box at Covent-Garden that evening, if they 
would like to avail themselves of it, to see a new 
tragedy, which had excited some interest. Lady 
Delville closed with his offer, and it was agreed 
that they should adjourn from the thft«,.tc^ \jQk <i 
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House. It would be leas tedious, too, she thought, 
to sit there, than to be dressed up, and waiting for 
ten o'clock at home. 

Very soon after seven, Mr. Waldegrave*8 ex- 
pected knock at the door awakened its accustomed 
Mitation in Eliza's bosom. — Lady Delville and So- 
phia were still engaged at their toilette ; but Eliza 
had only to clasp round her snowy arms the elegant 
bracelets which he that morning had presented 
her with, and her graceful and simple costume was 
completed. 

It was an almost pardonable sentiment of female 
▼anity that prevented her from obeying the imme- 
diate impulse of her heart, and flyine down to him, 
till she had cast one last decisive look at Uie reflec- 
tion which her mirror presented her with. 

It was impossible not to turn away with complete 
satisfaction. There never was any thing more 
lovely or more love-inspiring than her appearance. 
The sylph-like airiness of her white gauze robe, 
chastely ornamented with silver wreathes of acorns 
and oak leaves, entirely corresponded with the 
correct and perfect style of her beauty ; as much 
as flounces, and feathers, and bunches of divers- 
coloured ribbons assimilated with the doll-hke 
charms of Miss Brooke. To have desired such 
decorations upon Eliza's classic contour of figure, 
would have argued as tasteless a mind, as to have 
encumbered with them a Grecian statue. 

" Always charming I — dear Eliza !" said Mr. 
Waldegrave, as, with something of consciowf* tri- 
umph, at the glow of admiration with which he 
surveyed her, she asked him ^^ whether he approved 
of her attire !" 

** But you will sing to-night, love 1 — yes — do let 
my pride be complexly satisfied : — my pride in 
Eliza I" 

« Will there be music, then, at Lady C 's !" 

** Probably ; — there generally is." 

'' Ah, but I think I should not like to sing." 

*< Not to oblige me, Eliza !" 

« Would it oblige your 

* Yes, very much ; more than I can express." 

" Nay, then, I will surely do it. But you must 
stand near me ; for it wUl be only to please you 
that I sing." 

Mr. Waldegrave had not so entirely exchanged 
his reason and knowledge of the world for love, as 
not to feel a slight wish that Eliza, in her flattering 
affection for him, were able to mingle a little more 
deference for such a circle as she might be expected 
to meet at Marchioness C 's 

The present moment, however, was not that 
which was destined for the introduction of such 
hints for the alteration of her behaviour upon this 
point, as he did calculate upon venturing g^^ually 
and carefully to propose hereafter. 

At length Lady Delville and Sophia made their 
appearance, both of them exceedingly smart ; and 
when the proper complimenting had gone round, 
which was to elicit something agreeable for every 
body to hear of themselves, her ladyship proposed 
that they should lose no more time (and she herself 
no more tea and sugar), but repair to Covent- 
Garden. 

The tragedy in itself had so few claims to merit, 
that Eliza found her most agreeable amusement in 
remaining in the back part of the box, indulging in 
a tete-H-tete with Mr. Waldegrave. 

Just before they left the theatre^ Mr. Walde- 



grave, who was then standing in the front, beck- 
oned to Eliza to come and observe a lady <k some 
notoriety, who was seated in the dress circle, and 
whom he was pointing out to Miss Brooke. 

In her haste to obey his signal, her foot stumbled, 
and she must have fallen, had he not prevented it, 
by instantly extending his hand to her assistance. 
He still retained her hand, and both were ex- 
changing smiles — lovers* smiles ! when Eliza, acci- 
dentally glancing her eye in the box directly 
opposite, perceived intently gazing upon her — ^not 
indeed a spectre, — but a being in whose pale coun- 
tenance, and attenuated form, the ** shadow of a 
shade," and most of all, in the look, ^ more in 
sorrow than in anger," that he fixed upon her, she 
instantly recognized Mortimer Durand ! 

Her visible start, and sudden exclamation, 
" Good God !" the universal trembling of her 
frame, to such a degree that she was compelled to 
sit down, were tokens of too violent agitation to be 
passed over unobserved. 

'^ My dear Eliza, what is the matter — ^for heaven's 
sake, what is the matter !" said Mr. Waldegrave. 
** Nothing — nothing — never mind me." 
" Not mind you ! I am sure you must be very 
ill," and he looked with alarm upon her &ce, as 
white and colourless as the hand on which it reirted. 
** 1 am not very well — but I shall be better 
presently." 

** Not very well !" exclaimed Lady Delville, 
whose alarmed imaeination already anticipated 
typhus fever, scarlet fever, and all sorts of conta- 
gious disorders ; ** I hope to heaven you are not 
going to be Ul, Eliza." 

^ Oh, no ! no 1 let us go, — and leave me at home 
in your way." 
*^ Leave you at home !" exclaimed both ladies ; 

« what, not go to Lady C 's 1" 

'* 1 could not bear it I I could not bear it !" said 
Eliza, impatiently. 

Mr. Waldegrave, finding her resolute in her de- 
termination to be left at home, gave up persuading 
her ; though with a very dissatisfied air and man- 
ner. Indeed the whole party looked at her, and 
at each other, with a dubious expression of face, 
which plainly implied they none oftliem knew what 
to make of her. 

Not once did Eliza dare to turn her eyes to ihe 
spot where she had seen Mortimer ; her only 
anxiety was to get out of the house, and to be at 
home, and to be in solitude, that she might com- 
pose her feelings, violently disturbed as uiey were 
by the unexpected sight of him. 

To pacify Lady Delville, she declared herself 
much better — quite recovered — as they were re- 
turning home ; and Sophia, who probably had her 
own reasons for not being very soUcitous of Eliza's 

company to C house, seconded so well her in- 

treaties to be left at home, by observing that '^ the 
heat and bustle of crowded rooms would most 
likely bring on a return of her indisposition," that 
Eliza at last prevailed upon Mr. Waldegrave to 
consent to her being set down in Brook-street, and, 
though somewhat reluctantly, persuaded him im- 
mediately to leave her, and to proceed to C 

House with Lady DelvUle and S^hia. 

As soon as they were gone, the servant came in 
to tell her that " a gentleman had called upon Miss 
Rivers very soon after they went to the theatre ; 
but on hearing where they were gone, had left 
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word that he would call again to-morrow.'* He 
dedined leaving his name ; but Eliza had no diffi- 
culty in divining it. 

Her heart palpitated with doubt and dismay as 
she anticipated this dreaded interview of the mor- 
row. It was one thing she found to think of 
Mortimer in absence, and under the influence of 
irritated, mistaken feelings, and another to muse 
apon him as she had just seen him — pale and suf- 
fering, evidently not with resentment, but with 
blighted expectation — and a wounded, rather than 
an indignant spirit. 

While wrapped in these considerations, and 
walking with hurried steps up and down the room, 
her attention was suddenly arrested by a knock at 
the door ; — a ff^ntle knock, very unlike the tumul- 
tuous signals uiat generally announce the approach 
of visiters. 

** Could it be Mortimer f and her heart 
throbbed violently. She laid her hand upon her 
bosom, as if to still its tumult. ^' Was it him !" 
and she glanced to the clock on the chinmey-piece. 
" It was yet early — only half-past ten.'* 

Somebody was ascending the stairs — approaching 
the door. The servant now opened it, and having 
announced '^ a gentlenoan,** Ehza, with a confusion 
that overspread her face alternately with crimson, 
and with ashy paleness, beheld herself once more 
in the presence of Mortimer ! 

She had prepared herself for reproach,and possibly 
for the more affecting appeal of sorrow. But never 
had she calculated upon the steady calmness with 
which he appeared to have fortified himself for this 
painful moment, and which, contrasted as it was by 
the visible tremour that shook her whole frame, 
augmented the consciousness of her humiliated and 
degraded appearance. 

Her lips moved ; — but her words were inaudible, 
excepting the names of Mr. Henley and Louisa. 
He bent forward, and returned, with a grave though 
aot an ofifended air, an intimation that they were 
well ; as seeming to understand that she inquired 
after them. 

Both he and Eliza were yet standing : she at the 
fire-place, her arm resting on the chinmey-piece, 
and supporting her head ; and he at the other end 
of the room, .whither he seemed to have gone for 
the purpose of leaving his hat ; but, by his stay 
(protracted for some moments), probably to com- 
pose his feelings and subdue them to his purpose. 

At last he approached her ; which Eliza ob- 
serving, with a kind of desperate firmness she 
seated herself ; at the same time pointing to a chair 
opposite to her, she murmured an inquiry '^ whether 
he would not sit down !'* 

As he did so, for the first time since he had been 
in the room, she involuntarily raised her eyes to his 
face. But instantly she withdrew them, as a glance 
sufficed to show her the I'avages that sickness or 
sorrow had made there. She pressed her hand 
before her eyes, as if to shut from her distressed 
observation the ruin that conscience whispered her 
perfidy had occasioned. 

In this attitude she waited for the sound of that 
voice, every tone of which must vibrate as the 
knell of her departed constancy and truth. At last 
he spoke : — 

" I should sooner have replied to your last letter, 
Mias Rivers, but that I have been very unwell ; 
and so much so, that I found myself quite unequal 



to writing you such a letter as would have been 
tisfactory to me. The few words of perfect ac- 
quiescence in your decision, which, of course, were 
the only reply you desired, should not else have 
been so long delayed." 

There was an air of dignified rectitude in his 
manner of speaking, that revolted very much against 
the pride of Eliza, already irritated by the con- 
sciousness of meriting his contempt. In rousing 
her most powerful passion, by seeming thus calm 
and undisturbed, he assisted, very considerably, to 
abate her painful sense of humiliation. 

^ I am not aware," she said, as she raised her 
head from her hand ; ** I am not aware, Mr. Du- 
rand, that any person would have considered more 
than a very few words necessary in reply to such a 
letter as I last sent to you.** 

For a moment nature was triumphant ; and 1h6 
indignation of insulted affection lurked in the half 
smile of contempt with which he replied : — 

^ You have shown me, certainly, an example of 
the facility and conciseness of language, with which 
ties and connexions may be dissolved.** 

^ But it seems you have not chosen to profit by 
it,** said she ; ^ you rather prefer, with bad taste, 
I think, to make an unpleasant affair as disagree- 
able as possible, by dilating and enlarging upon it.** 

He seemed to recoil under the bitterness of her 
sarcasm. '' Oh, Miss Rivers I*' he exclaimed, as 
he half rose from his chair, as if to approach her, 
and to throw himself at her feet, to implore her 
forbearance, and pity for his breaking heart : — ^but 
suddenly and forcibly 'restraining himself, he sat 
down again ; and for a short interval covered his 
face with his hand, whilst he laboured to subdue 
the emotion that threatened to overwhelm his 
resolution. 

It was a painful effort, but it was successful. He 
proceeded with firmness : 

*^ I am quite as desirous as you can be to shorten 
a subject, as painful to me as it is disagreeable to 
you ; but when I have given you, as I do, an en- 
tire and complete release from the engagement you 
once formed with me, there are yet a few circum- 
stances which, in justice to myself and my cousin, 
require to be explained.** 

The fatigue of talking had so much exhausted 
him, that he was compelled to pause a little while 
to recover breath to proceed. But the pains he 
took to suppress a short consumptive cough, and to 
speak slow that he might not increase the oppres- 
sion of difficult and feverish respiration, bespoke 
the disdain with which he turned from the idea of 
moving her compassion, by exhibiting any symp- 
toms of the indisposition under which he really was 
suffering. 

" In your letter,** he continued, " there are two 
accusations against Louisa and me, which I must 
assure you are unjust. The letter which she sent 
you, and which you reproach me with conniving at, 
I declare, upon my honour, I never saw nor heard 
of, till I heard of it from you ; and as to being pre- 
judiced by any reports to your disadvantage, I may 
truly say we neither of us paid any attention to 
them, any otherwise than as your neglect and un* 
kindness to me seemed to sanction the rumours we 
heard of your having formed another attachment. 
And whatever my unhappy surmises of this nature 
might be, Louisa can bear me witness that I never 
breathed them even to her. Your idea was never 
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present to my mind, but with the tenderest affec- 
tion ; nor did your name ever pass my lipe, but 
with respect and regard. No, Miss Rivers ! it was 
not in the power of rumour to have influenced 
my opinion of you. An opinion,*' he continued, in 
a voice tremulous with emotion, ** so confirmed by 
intimacy, by the most fiuniliar intercourse, by 
proofs, as I thought, of attachment — that none but 
Eliza herself could have shaken it" 

He ceased a little while to speak. But, as if 
anxious to conclude the subject and to be gone, be- 
fore his strength and spirits entirely failed him, he 
proceeded : — 

'^ I have not yet executed mv principal purpose, 
in preferring to decide this affair rather by an inter- 
view than by letter. It is usual, and undoubtedly 
proper, in these cases, that letters should be mu- 
tually returned ; you have not made any demand 
of yours, but of course it will be more satisfactoiy 
to you to possess them ;*' and he took a smiul 
packet from his pocket, which he laid down on the 
table before her. 

Eliza, without making any motion to receive 
them, stiffly inclined her head, and said, ^ she 
would take an early opportunity of rctumins his." 

" They were of no consequence," he replied, as 
he rose and walked to the end of the room where 
he had left his hat. Eliza rose too ; and prepared 
herself with a strange mixture of agitation and 
haughtiness, to bend to the formal '' eood night," 
with which she expected him to leave her. 

He yet lingered at the end of the room ; and in 
the elass, close to which Eliza was leaning, she 
could perceive him twice to apply his handkerchief 
to his eyes, as though he were endeavouring to sub- 
due a weakness of which he was ashamed. 

She turned hastily round, as she heard him ap- 
proaching her, and raised her eyes to take a fare- 
well look of one, associated in her mind with so 
many interesting recollections. 

A fjEtce of so much woe — so much intensity of 
mental anguish, tempered with pensive resignation 
— so much, in diort, of that sentiment of suffering 
which the great master of human nature has ex- 
pressed in Hamlet's ejaculation, — 

" And for mine own poor part ! look you, 
I'U go pray !" 

no heart of humanity could contemplate without 
sympathy — Eliza turned away, and almost groaned 
with misery. His self-command was tottering — 
he must be gone in a moment — this very instant 
he felt that he must be gone ! 

But yet one more look ! His hand was upon the 
lock of the door, and still he faltered. At length, — 

" It is the last farewell I Eliza — we shall never 
meet again !" he exclaimed^ as, hastily rushing 
towards her, he folded her in the embrace of one 
who takes an everlasting leave. 

Then — ^as hastily relinquishing her, he hurried 
from the room, and from the house. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



Eliza had now compassed her most sanguine 
wishes. Every step she took in her ascent towards 
happiness (at least what she called happiness) had 
been successful. Every obstacle was overcome ; 
and three months' engagement, with the man of 



her heart, had now afforded her time to judge bow 
far imagination and feeling are likely to be right 
in their estimate of human felicity. 

She had not merely supposed, for she had fek 
quite certain, that were she but released firom her 
connexion with Mortimer, and receiving the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Waldegrave, her sum of earthly 
bliss would be complete. 

She wcu released from her engagement with 
Mortimer, and she was receiving the addresses of 
Mr. Waldegrave : and was she happy ! Alas ! 
no — happiness was stUl to be sought. It did not 
he in the fulfilment of her wishes ; for even as the 
affianced wife of Mr. Waldegrave, Eliza was un- 
happy. 

The same restlessness of spirit haunted her still, 
and poisoned every prospect of happiness. 

If, in her engagement with Mortimer, she had 
lamented her deficiency of affection for him, and 
had foreseen no possibility of passing her life hap- 
pily with a person whom she only esteemed, she 
might now (could she have sufficiently divested 
herself of passion to reason upon the case) have 
seen the still less probability of enjoying any per- 
manent comfort in a union with one, whom she 
passionately loved, indeed, but with all the incon- 
sistency and variation of feeling which commonly 
attend enthusiastic attachments. 

An ingenious self-tormentor — she never could 
believe uiat Mr. Waldegrave loved her enough. 
Jealous to excess of his attention, even in the most 
trifling matters, she was seldom without findine or 
making an occasion for being displeased with hun ; 
and though lovers' quarrels are proverbially agree- 
able, yet they are, upon the whole, a very danger- 
ous specific for the increase of affection, and Eliza, 
at the end of three months, began to tremble with 
the dread of having administered the dose a little 
too freely. 

It was true Mr. Waldegrave still bore with her 
impatient temper without much resentment or 
complaint ; though at times he was evidently pro- 
voked by her caprice. In the first instance, as a 
testimony of her unbounded affection for him, it 
had been received with smiles, and soothed away 
with endearment. But increasing with indulgence, 
he had lately met it with argument more frequently 
than caresses, and sometimes with expressions of 
being vexed and teased by it, which would have 
been very alarming indeed to Eliza, if she had not 
persuaded herself that they were momentary effu- 
sions of irritation. 

Her situation, at this time, was very far from 
agreeable. Independently of the very few mo- 
ments of tranquil happiness which Euie allowed 
herself to receive in the society of her lover, and 
the tempest of emotion which her continual quar- 
rels and reconciliations with him so frequently ex- 
cited, some new circumstances had befallen Miss 
Brooke, which, bestowing upon her much more 
power and importance, invested her at the same 
time with the ability and inclination of assuming a 
superiority which rendered her to Eliza, and Eliza's 
pride, ever}- thing that was opposite to a desirable 
friend and companion. 

Mr. Brooke, her father, had died in the West 
Indies, and had left her the whole of his immense 
property ; uncertain, indeed, in its annual profits, 
but in the worst of times producing many thou- 
sands a year. 
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egacy was, however, taxed with an annuity 
' Delville, sufficiently handsome to elevate 
to a degree of dignity, which, as it released 
ome measure from the necessity of flatter- 
being so agreeable as she was wont to be, 
d to her likewise an air of assumption and 
■ity, which prevented her society from be- 
e so desirable to Eliza as she had known it. 
than two months had now elapsed since 
d received intelligence of Mr. Brooke's 
Some part of this period was, of necessity, 
d to the decencies of grief and prepara- 
* mourning. But lately they had resumed 
peer of visiting, which, through their inter- 
Miss Ormond and Mr. Waldegrave, aided 
eports of Miss Brooke's late important ac- 
i of wealth, was considerably enlarging, 
ioimexions, however, which her ladyship 
V forming, she considered as but so many 
wn in good time, to be productive and use- 
future time. The death of her brother was 
at, and the London season was now draw- 
lear a close, to admit of her adopting any 
cisive measures for the advancement and 
iment of her niece in marriage before next 

jurposed, therefore, very soon returning 
hia to Belton for the summer ; from whence 
lid again return to London early in Octo- 
lave the advantage of time in making pre- 
s for a succeeding winter of considerable 

3 mean time, Eliza, feeling a repugnance 
ag to horror at the idea of presenting her- 
n to Mortimer, or any of his connexions, 
is brief a manner as possible, written to 
rdian, stating, '* that many circumstances, 

she alone could judge, had induce! her to 
^ her engagement n^ith his nephew ; and 

every consideration, her continued resi- 
< Fairfield Rectory must now be attended 
barrassment, it was her wish, with Mr. 

consent, to reside for a short time at Ken- 
with her French schoolmistress, Madame 
^ho was able and desirous to accommodate 

apartments." 

3 brief letter she received as concise a re- 
*. Henley said nothing in allusion to her 

off her engagement with his nephew, but 
3uch a case, she was the best judge ; but 

himself entirely to matters of business 
to her pecuniary concerns, ended with 
8 consent to her removing her residence to 

C 's. Of Louisa, or of Mortimer, he 

ntelligence. 

house of Madame C Eliza, therefore, 

to spend the interval which was to 
s before her marriage with Mr. Walde- 

ling of shame had prevented her from 
of this marriage to her guardian : the 
ing which, in the first instance, had occa- 
3r firmly and steadily to repel Mr. Wal- 
k pressing intreaties for their speedy 

t how much she must appear to be want- 
icacy to Mortimer, to all his connexions, 
to herself, were she to follow up her dis- 
one lover by a hasty and immediate mar- 
(i another. 



These sentiments, however, lasted but while 
Mr. Waldegrave was urgent in his suit. With the 
perversity incidental to human nature, as soon as 
she found him yielding to her determination not to 
marry till the winter, she began to repent of her 
resolution ; to persuade herself that he acquiesced 
in it with a great deal too much readiness, to be 
haunted with doubts of his constancy and good in- 
tentions, and perpetually to torture herself with 
regret and self-reproach for not having acceded to 
his proposals while they were unquestionably fer- 
vent and sincere. 

These painful ideas were considerably augmented 
when he dropped some vague hints of " expecting 
that ho should be obliged to go to Paris for a short 
time — had some affairs which he was afraid would 
call him over to France for a month or so ;" and 
at last decidedly told her, '^ that in about a fort- 
night or three weeks he should be obliged to leave 
her for a little while, as his presence would be ne- 
cessary in Paris, where he had promised to spend 

a month with his cousin, Lord A , who was there 

with his family." 

Her alarmed imagination immediately repre- 
sented him as leaving her never to return — gfme 
to a foreign country, never to revisit his home. 

Sometimes he laughed at her anxiety about his 
safety, and the repeated assurances she exacted 
from him, that his stay should not exceed a month ; 
and sometimes he resented her solicitude, as imply- 
ing doubts of his honour. 

Finding it in vain to murmur, and perceiving 
that his resolution was fixed to go, she endeavoured 
to take the only comfort she could find in it, and 
which would never have occurred to her without 
the representation of Lady Delville, ''that his 
absence would obviate any of those unpleasant re- 
marks which might be made on his visits, after she 
had left her (Lady Delville's) protection; people 
were but too prone," her ladyship continued, ** to 
be severe in their remarks on the attentions of a 
gentleman to an unprotected and beautiful girl." 

She added the last epithet, because they were 
going to a small musical party at Miss Ormond's 
that night, and she wished Eliza to be in particular 
good-humour, that she might exercise her talents 
to advantage, and reflect some credit upon her- 
self. 

Too much dejected, however, by the decisive 
tone in which Mr. Waldegrave had that morning 
repelled any further discussion of his Paris jaun^ 
by saying that, '' in one word, it was useless to ar- 
gue the matter ; Eliza ought to be convinced that 
nothing but necessity should compel him to leave 
her," she did not prepare herself with much glee 
or good-humour for the evening. 

This was unfortunate, inasmuch as it was always 
a point with him that her talents and personal ad- 
vantages should claim for her that distinction which 
he wished to see paid to the object of his choice. 
And sometimes, when Eliza was in particular 
good-humour, by receiving his entire and devoted 
attention, her wit and ammation, her beauty and 
accomplishments, had gone beyond his utmost ex- 
pectations, in crowning her with success in every 
circle where she appeared. 

In the first month of their engagement, these 
brilliant moments had been of frequent occurrence ; 
for then, intoxicated with the clutrm of his admi- 
ration, she found wo ^\fia8rax^ %£» «:f;s^«£is»&u& '^s^'Qca^. 
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which resulted from exerting her various and ex- 
traordinary powers of pleasing, in any manner and 
on any occasion most likely to gratify him. 

That it was to gratify him, and him alone, that 
these exertions were made, she took especial pains 
to signify to him. Her uncurhed haughtiness of 
spirit would have revolted from the supposition of 
making any endeavours to attract the applause of 
those whose rank or riches could alone attach im- 
portance to their opinions. 

For a time this exclusiveuess of attention could 
not but be flattering to him. And her whispered 
" Did you like it ? If you were pleased, I am innre 
than gratified ;" as he handed her to her seat after 
she had been excelling in the performance of some 
song, which perhaps he had particularly selected 
for her to sing, could not but be replied to by an 
eloquent smile, and the fondest pressure of the sen- 
sitive hand he held. 

But as a man of the world, and consequently 
understanding the value of its opinion, particularly 
that part of it in which he had been accustomed 
to move, Mr. Waldegrave soon began to perceive 
that Eliza's exclusive devotion to him, and utter 
indifference to every one else, would ultimately be 
attended with unpleasant consequences if not 
checked by timely advice. 

With the utmost delicacy, therefore, he hinted 
at the necessity there was ^ that their behaviour 
should be more general in company ; that society 
exacted certain attentions, which, though tiresome 
and unmeaning, were nevetheless the test of good- 
breeding, and as such must be strictly paid." 

Though he dexterously covered this hint with a 
regret *' that they could- not be all the world to 
each other," Eliza had too much penetration not 
to discover the shrewd worldly wisdom that dic- 
tated it ; and too much pride to disguise her indig- 
nation and contempt of it. 

Far from taking it, as he expected she would have 
done, with gentleness and submission, and, as it was 
the first piece of advice he had given her, implicitly 
yielding to it, she loaded him with reproaches the 
most violent and the most unjust. Her quickness 
and delicacy of feeling, ever on the alarm, repre- 
sented him as disgusted with the ardour of her 
attachment, and shrinking from the dread of be- 
ing made ridiculous by its manifestation. 

With the infatuation of one influenced by pas- 
sion, she not only saw all that his hint implied, but 
a vast deal more than had ever entered his imagi- 
nation ; and taking for infallible truth every wild 
surmise of heated and irritated feeling, her accu- 
sations and vehemence of language, so foreign to 
any thing he had yet seen in her, appeared to him 
rather as the ravings of delirium than the remarks 
of an intelligent and rational being. 

He left her in real displeasure. 

But Eliza, whose hasty passion, like the anger of 
a child, scarcely outlived the moment of excite- 
ment, soon perceived the injustice of her conduct ; 
and whether pleased or displeased with him, exist- 
ing only in his kindness and affection, promptly 
dispatched a note to him, containing an earnest 
request to see him. 

He came, and a few words of explanation re- 
stored her, for a short time, to happiness. 

But this first quarrel was but the precursor of 

BtMB^ on the atune subject. He had still something 

io diaapprore, in the indifference and contempt ol 



her manners to persons in general ; and she wu 
never without a complaint of his preferring Mis 
Brooke, Miss Ormond, and every other Miss to 
herself. 

But with all her complaints of him, frequently 
and violently as they were made, Eliza bad still to 
feel the impossibility of loving him less. Her pts- 
sion fed itself even upon his very faults. Ill as she 
could bear to see his attention, for a moment, di- 
verted from herself, and directed to other womm, 
there was a grace and elegance in his manner d 
talking to them, which, even under the utmost irri- 
tation of jealousy, captivated her fancy and in- 
creased her admiration of him. 

In the solicitude with which he attended to ber 
manners, her accomplishments, and even her dress, 
her genuine good sense was compelled to remark, 
rather to the prejudice of her present lover, the 
contrast in such points between him and Mortimer. 
But though Mr. Waldegrave certainly attached an 
importance to them beyond their merit, and by so 
doing betrayed something of frivolity of mind, or 
at all events showed himself to be totally deficioit 
in those far more exalted and enlarged views which 
had influenced every desire of Mortimer for het 
improvement, Eliza's infatuated fancy found so 
much to admire in his correct and exquisite taste, 
that though perfectly aware that it was exercised 
upon mere trifles, it always enveloped him with 
new charms and attractions. 

It had been the great mistake of Eliza always to 
estimate the ornaments of life far beyond their 
intrinsic use or value. 

To be admired, and to have the various talents 
and acquirements, she was perfectly conscious ol 
possessing, properly understood and appreciated by 
an accomplished man of fashion, ha4 ever been 
the first of her most sanguine wishes. It has been 
shown that the fulfilment of her hopes had not as 
yet been followed by that perfect happiness she 
anticipated. 
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Miss Ormond, with all her affected disdain of opi- 
nion, was, in her heart, as jealous of celebrity and 
attention, as an ambitious young lady of fashion 
might naturally be supposed to be. She had only 
been puzzled in the choice of her road to fame. 
Indeed, now that the rage for accomplishments 
creates such a host of candidates for popularity, 
that there is no possible chance of their all suc- 
ceeding, it is diflicult to know what to do for the 
best. 

To be musical, however, appears to be, in a cer- 
tain degree, indispensable ; Miss Ormond, there- 
fore, had yielded to the necessity of spending some 
hundred pounds of her father's money in purchas- 
ing a certain quantity of the divine art ; and as the 
possession of expensive property leads, of course, 
to the wish of displaying it, she occasionally assem- 
bled round her, at a private concert, such civil 
amateurs as understood the utility of compliment 
rather than of criticism. 

On the present evening was to take place the 
first affair of the kin^ she had given during the 
season. As she was no stranger to Eliza's musical 
abilities, &\ie baud requested her assistance in some 
lt&]^Ti d\ie\a «^Ti^ txvo^. 
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This she had decidedly declined, very much to 
the displeasure of Mr. Waldegrare, which was 
nther increased than diminished, when, in reply 
to his inquiry as to the reason of her refusal, she 
told him, *' that Miss Ormond's voice was so harsh 
and out of tune, that it would only put her out ; 
and that really she could not degrade herself by 
taking any part in such intolerable singing." 

He complained with much earnestness of her 
fiistidiousness and want of civility, and she retorted 
upon him with considerable acrimony, many accu- 
sations of deficiency of taste or of sincerity, in ap- 
peeuring to be pleased with any performance that 
Miss Ormond could exhibit. 

He yielded the matter, however, with an air of 
oneonvinced and proud indifference, which, to 
EUsa's intuitive discernment, implied a resentment 
much more alarming than would have been the 
most angry reproaches. 

But she was bom to trifle with all that she held 
dear and valuable ; to play with it till she had lost 
it, and then to sigh over and lament its loss ; and 
whilst the intensity of her passion would have 
prompted her to have sacrificed her life, if by so 
doing she could have been serviceable to him, such 
was her perversity of temper, that even this little 
sacrifice of inclination could not be made, without 
such intreaty and conciliation on his side as it ap- 
peared he was in no disposition to make. 

Provoked and fretted to the soul by his seeming 
indifference, Eliza could scarcely conceal some 
tears of vexation, as, just before they set out in the 
evening, he inquired in a careless manner, as he 
turned over the leaves of a volume of Handel, 

^ What do you intend to sing to-night, Eliza V 

** Nothing at all, if I can help it ; — if I am 
obliged, one of those songs." 

^ Indeed ! I thought you had designed to sing 
Rossini's * Di piacer,^ " 

^ Miss Ormond will give us Italian enough for 
one evening," she petumntly replied. 

^ As you please," said he, with a slight inclina- 
tion of his head. 

No further conversation passed between them ; 
and, in evident pique, he directed his whole dis- 
course and attention to Lady Delville and Sophia 
during their drive to Bolton-street. 

There never entered into any drawing-room a 
being leas calculated to give or to receive pleasure 
than was at this moment Eliza. 

She was now in the full exercise of the unhappy 
faculty she possessed of converting the shadows of 
discontent into real and substantial evils. 

Never for a moment abstracted from that intense 
consciousness of self, which alternately formed the 
bane and the bliss of her existence, she was the 
very slave of circumstances. With the ardour of 
her nature, she identified every thing with the one 
feeling that absorbed her ; and the universe, and 
all that it contained, presented nothing to her, — 
but Waldegrave's love. 

Under a greater similarity of age, and vehemence 
of passion, he could scarcely have responded to the 
enUiusiasm of her sentiments. Less than the de- 
votion of his whole time and attention would have 
been inadequate to prevent her surmises of his want 
of attachment ; and soon perceiving this, he ceased 
to restrain, as he had done, in the first few weeks 
of their engagement, his natural disposition to be 
polite and attentive to women in general ; it was 
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seldom therefore that Eliza accompanied him 
into any party that she did not speedily conceive 
herself to be the most injured and insulted of 
beings. 

On the present occasion, her conceptions of this 
kind were more than usually strong ; particularly 
when she saw him, with the smile and gracefulness 
so peculiarly his own, hand Miss Ormond to her 
seat at the piano, and, taking his station at her 
side, remain there during the whole of her per- 
formance. 

The frailty of human nature rendered it some- 
thing of a consolation, to pass the interval of Miss 
Ormondes exhibition in assuring herself that there 
never was a more contemptible perfoi*mance, and 
that those who could be pleased with it must be 
utterly destitute of taste or judgment 

Even poor Lady Delville*s ecstacies were scarcely 
to be tolerated, though justice compelled her to 
acknowledge, that as, from the nature of the case, 
it was impossible her ladyship should know any 
thing about the matter, it was but judicious, and 
consistent with her general habits, if she said any 
thing, to be on the safe side, and say civil things. 

At length. Miss Ormond, in a scientific cadenza, 
made, not in conformity to her own taste and feel- 
ing, but in literal attention to the pencilled notes of 
the Signor who condescended to instruct her, con- 
cluded her song. Mr. Waldegrave was again upon 
duty, and in conducting her to a seat, chanced to 
lead her to a vacant chair next Eliza. 

One glance at her face sufficed to show him that 
he had chosen a dangerous station. That coun- 
tenance over which emotion never merely flitted, 
but paused and imprinted a visible track, was 
turned from him with such an expression of dis- 
dain and scorn as he literally recoiled from. 

Well knowing her want of self-command, and 
dreading lest the bitterness of over-wrought feeling 
should betray itself in words, he ventured not to 
address her, but having seated Miss Ormond, he 
hastily returned again to the instrument, and pre- 
pared to attend to a trio which a lady and two 
gentlemen were then going to sing. 

Oh, how Eliza's impatient spirit writhed with 
self-inflicted torture ! — She would have given worlds 
to have been able to have retorted his seeming in- 
difference — and to have talked with as much calm- 
ness and composure to Mr. Newcome, (who racked 
her with his civilities and attentions,) as Mr. Wal- 
degrave was showing in his gay smiling politeness 
to the lady who was then going to perform. 

But to speak or to look with tranquillity, was, at 
this moment, far beyond Eliza's power. Her im- 
patient and hurried " no," — or " yes," — or ** I 
really cannot tell," — " I don't know any thing 
about it," were not, by any means, explicit of the 
gratitude which Mr. Newcome conceived his con- 
descending efforts to entertain her had a right to 
expect. 

After having given her a few moments' stare of 
astonbhment, he quitted her, and made himself 
over to Sophia and Miss Ormond, between whom a 
strict league of amity had long been struck ; and 
Eliza had now frequent occasions of recollecting 
Mortimer's prophetic assurances to her, when she 
spoke of the originality of Miss Brooke's character, 
that were she to follow her to any of the haunts of 
fashion she frequented, she would soon find amAii^t 
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assurance, and eccentridtiee she admired, and en- 
deavoured to imitate. 

Miss Brooke was, in every respect, a very dose 
copy of Miss Ormond, and, following the fate of 
most imitators, succeeded better in copying the 
defects than the merits of her prototype ; for 
whilst she never could acquire the vigour and spirit 
which sometimes characterized Miss Ormond's re- 
marks, she succeeded admirably well in adopting 
her habit of ridiculing every thing that was beau- 
tiful in sentiment or sacred in opinion. 

Eliza's attachment was extravagant indeed ; but 
as it evidently involved in it the whole happiness 
and comfort of her existence, it might have been 
shielded, one would suppose, from the coarse touch 
of ridicule. But as Miss Ormond must have her 
jest, and Sophia was not gifted with that deUcacy 
of mind, which shrinks from sacrificing a friend to 
a laugh, divers were the attacks Mr. Waldegrave 
had to sustain upon the subject of her passion for 
him ; and though her high spirit removed her from 
the danger of being herself too familiarly approached 
upon this subject, she had sometimes to encounter 
smiles and inucndoes of doubtful import, but which 
might be translated into a conviction of their con- 
sidering her case to be hopeless, or pitiable, or any 
thing that was otherwise than pleasant. 

In the present frame of her mind, there were no 
two people in the world of whom Eliza stood in 
such horror as Miss Ormond and Sophia. Con- 
scious that the workings of her perturbed spirit 
were but too visible in her countenance, she leaned 
her head upon her hand, shielding herself as much 
as possible from their observation, and endeavour- 
ing to catch a momentary gleam of sense and un- 
derstanding, to enable her to controul her turbulent 
feelings. 

But all was disorder and confusion. It was in 
vain that reason, over and over again, assured her 
that when Mr. Ormond, solemn and pompous, and 
evidently doing the honours of his house as a task, 
seated himself by her, and endeavoured to draw 
her into conversation, it was a seasonable and 
wholesome inteiTuption. It was no such thing. 
It was every thing that was irritating and dis- 
agreeable ; and had she followed the impulse of in- 
clination, she must infallibly have intreated him 
not to address her with another word, but to leave 
her to herself. 

But Mr. Ormond, with most obtuse and conve- 
nient perception, saw nothing in Eliza Rivers but 
what he had always seen — a handsome elegant girl ; 
whom, as such, it was more agreeable to look at, 
and converse with, than nine-tenths of the painted 
women of fashion he was in the habit of encoun- 
tering, 

- Supposing it, therefore, probable, that Eliza was 
listening to what he said, he thus continued a dis- 
sertation he had begun respecting music in general, 
and vocal music in particular. ^' Instrumental 
music, Miss Rivers, is certainly gratifying to a 
scientific ear, and I must confess myself, in some 
degree, pleased with it." 

A confession of being pleased was never an- 
nounced in a more solemn tone. 

*' You are an admirer of it, no doubt, ma'am 1" 
From the sound, rather than from the sense of 
his words, Eliza fortunately perceived that she was 
called upon for an affirmative. 

'* Yes ; I had no doubt of your taste. I am 



quite of your opinion, ma'am. But at the nme 
tune I must allow that Miss Ormond's style of 
singing has considerably reconciled me to an ad- 
miration of vocal music — vocal Italian ! I should 
particularly specify. I do not mean though," he 
continued, with an air of encouragement, '^ to dis- 
parage English singing, which, if I remember nAi, 
is more particularly your line. Miss Rivers. Far 
from it ; I hope you will exculpate me firom uij 
such intention." 

Teazed beyond measure by his insufferable pro- 
sing, Eliza bent to his last ofceervation, and in her 
extremity of vexation, was just rising to leave her 
seat, and seek another in some retired comer, 
where she might be unmolested, either with looks 
or words, when the sudden commencement of Cm 
trio, which had been some little time in debate^ 
prevented her. 

This she had hoped would have relieved her 
from the ponderous, heavy civilities of her com- 
panion, who, in regard to his character as an ans^ 
teur, would of course sacrifice to the music the 
semblance of attention. 

But Mr. Ormond having, for some minutes, 
with much gravity, by repeated nods of his 
head, and pats with his hand, endeavoured to beat 
time, found himself in this operation embarrassed 
by the difficulty of not possessing suffident ear to 
distinguish that the performers were at present en- 
gaged in a recitative, and therefore unable to arrive 
at a comfortable comprehension of what they were 
about, in a lower tone returned to torment Eliza. 

" And I do assure you, Miss Rivers, it would 
grieve me very much, if you were to infer from any 
thing I have said, that I do not very much delight 
in hearing you sing your agreeable English W- 
lads." 

In spite of the tumult of more important pas- 
sions, Eliza's vanity received a transient wound at 
the bare idea of being degraded into a mere ballad- 
singer, though by a person whose opinion upon the 
subject was not of much value. 

" You really do me and my ballads a great deal 
too much honour," she replied, with an ironical 
smile. 

" No, not at all ; not at all. They are very pretty, 
very pretty indeed. That style forms an agreeable 
contrast to the more complicated Italian. To be sure, 
the latter has its advantages, and it is fit it should ; 
for between ourselves. Miss Rivers (and he whis- 
pered a secret which had been imparted in the 
same manner and words to almost every one in the 
room). Miss Ormond's musical education has cost 
me many more hundreds than I dare to name." 

He paused, in expectation of Eliza's proper look 
of astonishment. It was not so decisive as he ex- 
pected. 

He proceeded, therefore, in a whisper, ' What 
think you of I" and he named a most electri- 
fying sum. 

Convinced that he had now done the business, 
and that as she was informed to a penny of the ex- 
act cost of Miss Ormond's accomplishments, Eliza 
must infallibly estimate them properly, he turned 
from her with ineffable satisfaction, and again de- 
voted his attention to the singers ; whilst Eliza, in 
the midst of her griefs, could not but smile in ob- 
serving the admirable equality and justice of na- 
ture ; who, even in making us ridiculous, contrives 
to make us stupidly happy. 
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At the end of the trio a quartett of Haydn's was 
performed, and, in defiance of his scientific admira- 
tion of instrumental music, Mr. Ormond took the 
opportunity it afforded him of getting into a comer, 
and discussing with another gentleman a political 
question, which was then in public debate. 

Eliza looked towards his vacant chair, and her 
heart fluttered with the hope that it would soon be 
taken by Mr. Waldegrave. Scarcely could she re- 
frain from telling every wandering man that ap- 
proached and regarded it with a desiring eye, that 
^ it belonged to a gentleman." Her eyes sedulously 
guarded it for him, whom alone, in the numerous 
assembly, she beheld. 

At leng^ he leaves the orchestra. He is coming 
in the direction of her seat. Oh ! Miss Ormond 
stops him ! She is making room for him between 
her and Sophia. Will he I— ah, yes ! — ^he does re- 
main with them. He forsakes hap — he ia indiffer- 
ent to her — he cares nothing at all about her — oh, 
why, why can she not, in an instant, annihilate the 
room, the lights, the whole assembly, and be in 
darkness, and be in solitude, and at liberty to give 
way to the burst of wretchedness that is labouring 
in her breast ! 

There was now no hope of his being near 
her, for Mr. Stanhope had taken Mr. Ormondes 
place. 

In calm and peaceful times, she tolerated Mr. 
Stanhope as a good-humoured, obliging kind of 
person, as he most unquestionably was. But in 
thb unhappy moment, had he been an evil spirit, 
he could not have been more obnoxious to her. 
So unjust and inconsistent are the dictates of 
passion ! 

The close of the quartett brought Miss Ormond 
to her, with a request that she would sing. 

As she had very little doubt that his well-known 
aniuety to have her talents seen and admired, 
would eventually bring Mr. Waldegrave to add his 
intreaties, Eliza, with some policy, demurred in her 
compliance. 

The result, however, was not exactly what she 
had intended ; for, not remembering Miss Or- 
mond's characteristic indifference to every thing, 
and every body, except herself, she had not foreseen 
her very probable reply of : — 

** Oh, my dear soul ! — do just as you like. I am 
the last creature in existence to f aire VagrtabU in 
pressing and proposing. If you have no particular 
objection, I think you may as well ; it would help 
the thing off a httle, you know." 

* Surely you flatter mel" said Eliza, with a 
bitter smile ; her poor heart aching as much under 
the imaginary pressure of insult and injury, as if 
she really had been the tortured being she con- 
ceived herself. 

" Flatter I my dear creature !" said Miss Or- 
mond ; "oh, dear, no ; I am by no means aufa'U 
at it. Perhaps Waldegrave is. " Here," and she 
beckoned to him, " do be so good, will you, as to 
i administer the usual quantity of intreaty re- 
quisite to prevail upon your fair inexorable here to 
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suig, 

** I did not know that any would be required," 
he replied, with a smile indeed, but which 
was addressed to Miss Ormond rather than to 
Eliza, to whom he gravely turned as he con- 
tinued: — 

"Surely, Eliza, you intended to sing, or you 



would not have thought it necessary to bring your 
music with you \" 

More and more dissatisfied with him, Eliza coldly 
replied, " I would rather not." 

He stiffly bent in assent to her decision, and after 
continuing a few moments in conversation with 
Miss Ormond and Mr. Stanhope, upon some other 
subject, he walked away. Eliza's eyes followed him 
with glances of indignation. 

" How unkind — how cruel it was of him to treat 
her with such contemptuous neglect !~ Why could 
he not have staid a few minutes, to have soothed 
and composed her, when he must so well know 
the distraction and wretchedness of her feel- 
mgs?" 

Like other persons influenced by extravagant 
and ungovemed seusibiUty, or, as it may more 
properly be called, vanity, since this concentration 
of every thing into self must be the very essence of 
that frail passion, Eliza always acted upon the 
certainty of being as much the object of attention 
to others as she was to herself ; not comprehending 
how much feeling is lost in being reflected from 
one bosom to another ; nor how calm and quiet 
people E^y be, in observing even the most intense 
emotion of others. 

Indeed sympathy, in the most lively natures, is 
a very bearable feeling. This, however, is a truth 
which grows aipongst the fruits of experience ; 
those fruits which commonly ripen leather late in 
the season. With what feeling justice has Horace 
Walpole complained of the tardiness of experience, 
which "never comes till the wrong end of life, 
when one has no use for it !" 

As soon as Mr. Waldegrave had left them. Miss 
Ormond once more renewed her inquiry, in a care- 
less " well, my dear ! will you sing or not 1 only 
just please yourself — but say yes or no." 

Mr. Stanhope, with more urgency and polite- 
ness, began to press the measure, and at this mo- 
ment Lady Del^lle arrived, having observed some 
debate, to throw in such sugar-plums of flattery 
as she thought would be conclusive. 

But all their efforts of persuasion, jointly and 
separately, would have been unavailing, had not 
Eliza, with the spirit of contradiction which some- 
times influenced her, determined, now that Mr. 
Waldegrave appeared to be indifferent to it, to sing 
her very best, and to try whether he were vulner- 
able to the power of those strains which had often 
— ah, how often ! and a pang of remorse darted 
through her bosom, as remembrance brought to 
her mind, how many — many times they had excited 
even tears of affection from the eyes of her poor, 
forsaken Mortimer ! 

She suffered Mr. Stanhope, therefore, to lead 
her to the orehestra, near which Mr. Waldegrave 
was standing in conversation with Miss Brooke. 

Without for a moment turning her eyes upon 
him, she was sensible that he was obsei'ving her, 
though he still continued talking to Sophia. 

This was not agreeable — very far from it. But 
he would surely be with her in a moment, — he 
miiM be anxious to know what she was going to 
sing. 

Mr. Stanhope presented her music-book. She 
took it, and mechanically began to turn over the 
leaves, quite unconscious of what she was doing, 
and only intent upon watching the expected ap- 
proach of Mr. Walde^:«,y^, 
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This expectation, however, was totally destroyed, 
by his now taking a seat with Sophia. 

Her heart palpitated violently ; and but that 
she was now conspicuous to every creature in the 
room, she must have sat down and burst into tears. 
Fortunately, however, the strong necessity she felt 
of controlling herself prevailed ; and having se- 
lected Handel's song of " Ye sacred priests," as 
one particularly adapted to her style and taste, 
she took her seat, and just run over a few pre- 
luding chords, to gain a moment's time for com- 
posure. 

The buzz and commotion of the room had not quite 
subsided into attention, when she cast a side-long 

fiance, ere she began, towards Mr. Waldegrave. 
le was still talking with Sophia. Never surely 
was there such an unparalleled affront. What I 
not pay to her performance the poor compliment 
of silence 1 Under the impulse of extreme irritation, 
she half rose — she half closed her book. 

Mr. Stanhope plainly discovered that something 
was wrong ; but not at all comprehending how, or 
in what way, inquired in a voice of alarm, ^ What 
was the matter 1 was her seat too high, or too low I 
or in what way could he be useful I" But now 
Mr. Waldegrave, who, though silent, had been an 
attentive ol^rver of all that had passed, alarmed 
and agitated by her behaviour, and dreading what 
it might lead to next, hastily, and with a hurried 
manner, approached her ; and whilst he bent over 
her, chiefly to hide her distracted countenance, he 
merely affected to be inquiring what she was going 
to peif orm 1 

"Oh, Waldegrave ! nothing — ^nothing! My very 
heart is sick ; take me away," she whispered. 

'^ My dear Eliza ! for God's sake be calm — be 
composed : I beg — I beseech of you." 

But the winds and waves would as soon have 
respected such a command. She had wrought 
herself up to a pitch of frantic emotion, that 
governed her as it would an infant ; and whilst 
3ie room receded from her sight, and all its inha- 
bitants, and nothing was present to her but her 
lover and herself, she clasped her hands upon his 
arm, and hiding her face upon them, she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

Never was any confusion equal to that of Mr. 
Waldegrave ! Well he knew that an assembly of 
Roman stoics were not more likely to have smiled 
at such a burst of natural weakness, than were the 
votaries of fashion then assembled round them. 

He hurried her precipitately from the orchestra 
into an adjoining drawing-room, the door of which 
he impatiently closed after him ; and whilst Eliza 
sunk down upon a sofa, and sobbed with hysteric 
violence, he silently walked up and down the room, 
evidently agitated with a much stronger feeling of 
shame and vexation at their mutual exposure, uian 
by tenderness or pity for her sufferings. 

They were soon joined (and before he had yet 
addressed to her a single word) by Lady Delville, 
Sophia, and 'Miss Ormond ; her ladyship having 
made as much bustle as possible, in working her 
capacious way from one end of the crowded room 
to the other : kindly communicating as she went, 
to many that might otherwise have remained igno- 
rant of it, that '' her sweet young friend, Miss 
Rivers, was then in strong hysterics." 

** Well, good people, what is the matter I" Miss 
Ormond began as soon as she entered, casting first 



a look of wonder upon the still sobbing Eliza, and 
then turning with something of a satirical smile to I 
Mr. Waldegrave. 

** Miss lUvers is not very well," he gravely re- 
plied. " I think, ma'am, if you please," addrewing 
Lady Delville, '^ it would be as well to order the 
carriage ; I dare say Eliza would wish to return 
home." 

" Oh, yes, by all means — ^by all means," sighed 
the unhappy creature. 

*^ Home !" exclaimed Sophia, ^ My dear love, 
did you not talk of having some quadrilles after 
the concert 1" she inquired of Miss Ormond. 

^ Home !" repeated her ladyship, whose fancy 
during the whole evening had repeatedly flitted 
over Uie elegant supper at which she proposed to 
remunerate herself for her patient endurance 
of the concert. "My dear Eliza, why should 
you go homel^ou will be quite yourself in five 
minutes. No one understands better than myself 
the nature of these nervous disorders. I was quite 
a victim to them once ;" and her ladyship, having 
sighed to the recollection of her juvenile delicacy 
of constitution^ was proceeding to narrate to Miss 
Ormond, " how once, upon a time, when poor Sir 
William — " but was interrupted, by an earnest 
intreaty from Mr. Waldegrave, that she would 
allow him to order the carriage, " he would see 
Eliza home, and he was very sure that she would 
not wish to take any one else away." 

Thus assured that no interruption would be 
given either to feasting or dancing. Lady Delville 
and Sophia both agreed that it was a desirable 
measure. 

In sadness and silence, but more calm, from the 
mere exhaustion of passion, Eliza still reclined upon 
her sofa, taking neither interest nor notice of any 
thing that was proposed in her behalf. 

When the carriage was announced, she mecha- 
nically suffered herself to be led to it ; not quite 
inattentive, however, to Miss Ormond's parting 
words, who, after shaking hands with her, and de- 
siring her to " cheer up, and give dismals to the 
evil one," added, "but you must send us back 
Waldegrave, if you please, for he is a considerable | 
person with us in the dancing line." 

Lady Delville and Sophia, too much accustomed 
now to these sufferings of Eliza, not to be rather 
more teased than afflicted by them, were but lan- 
guid in their civilities to her ; simply desiring her 
to " keep herself quiet, and go to bed as soon as 
she ffot home." 

Suently Mr. Waldegrave handed her into the 
carriage ; and silently he took his seat in it by her 
side. 

Eliza knew too well what was passing in his 
mind. Too well did she know his dread, his horror 
of any infringement upon the rules and customs of 
fashionable society, not to understand exactly how 
his nice and delicate notions of decorum must have 
been shocked, by the display she had made of her 
violent and uncontrolled feelings. 

But too weak, too much exhausted by the conflict 
she had sustained to follow the dictates of her 
heart, and to throw herself upon his bosom, and 
implore his forgiveness, his pity, his tenderness, 
she silently leaned her head against the side of the 
carriage, and indulged in tears. 

They were nearly at home before he addressed 
her. Then taking her hand, not with the fervour 
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of a lover, but rather as if to impress still more 
deeply on her mind what he intended to say, ^ to- 
night Eliza," said he, ^ you are not equal to hear 
all that I might wish to say to you ; neither am I 
myself perhaps in a proper disposition to speak. 
To-morrow, at two o'clock, indulge me with an 
opportunity of conversing with you alone." 

She murmured an assent as a criminal would 
agree to meet his judge. 

He but staid to see ner safely into the house, and 
without further conversation left her. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Much has been said and sung in praise of " sweet 
sensibility," and there is doubtless an era in the 
life of damsels, probably from fifteen to five-and- 
twenty, when even its sorrows have something in 
them particularly captivating and engaging. 

But as a string in music, wough capable of pro- 
ducing the most exquisite melody, will, if over- 
stretcned, break and be useless, so is it with sensi- 
bility, and so it was with Eliza's : always over- 
strained to excess, it emitted nothing but jarring 
and discordant sounds. 

* Oh, that I were dead to feeling ! — that I were 
one listless mass of apathy !" she exclaimed, as she 
closed her chamber-door, and placing her candle 
upon the table, threw herself, in all her elegant 
ball-room attire, across her bed, and now, totally 
unconstrained, gave full vent to a burst of anguish 
that almost suffocated her. 

Reason, understanding, common sense, every 
sane and sober principle of her nature, was drowned 
in the clamour and uproar of feeling. Though it 
drove her almost to frenzy, she hung with infatua- 
tion upon the idea of Waldegrave — her Walde- 
grave ! — her lover I — he whose every look and 
word ought to be appropriated to her, and her 
ak>ne, returned to that gay saloon she had so lately 
left, released from her and from her harassing, 
mortifying sorrows, and now enjoying himself — all 
8miles--all elegance — all gracefulness ; — now dan- 
cing with Sophia, now with Miss Oiinund, ^ and I 
—I am neglected — forsaken — despised," she ex- 
claimed, as her exasperated imagination revelled 
in the very extreme of ideal misery. 

It is seldom, even in the utmost tumult of soul, 
that the ^ still small voice" of conscience is quite 
inaudible ; and it more than once, in the midst of 
her reviling and accusation of others (for every one 
in this unjust moment had a share in tormenting 
her), gently whispered to her tcAo was the sole and 
proper author of her distress. 

*• Oh, I know it — I know it," she exclaimed ; ** I 
am my own tormentor — ^fool — fool that I am." 

At length nature wearied and exhausted, asserted 
her weakness, and Eliza, in her finery and her 
sorrows, sunk asleep. 

It was late when she awoke, or rather early ; for 
the beams of daylight were much more potent than 
those of her glimmering candle, just expiring in 
the socket. 

She hastily started up, for a few moments un- 
conscious of what had befallen her ; but soon 
recollection returned, with that heavy, oppressive 
sensation, with which disagreeable associations 
always present themselves at the moment of 
waking. 



She walked to the window-^ It was broad day- 
light, but with a heavy and incessant rain. No- 
thing could be more gloomy and melancholy. Two 
or three wretched creatures, whose slight clothing 
was soaked through and through, with wet and 
dirt, were wandering down the street, houseless, 
and starving, and probably not knowing even where 
they could find a place to die in. 

She shuddered — a slight tinge of shame suffused 
her cheek, as she contrasted the selfishness, the 
fancifulness of her own sorrows, with the solid, 
substantial wretchedness of these her fellow-crea- 
tures. 

She smiled with something of disdain at herself, 
as, turning, she surveyed her figure in the glass. 

Her dark dishevelled hair, hanging in confusion 
over her face, so pale and hollow, and still wet with 
the traces of tears ; her once elegant and beautiful 
drapery partly toi*n, and all of it disordered, were 
strong and humiliating vestiges of the triumph of 
passion. ** And where is my superiority," she ex- 
claimed, ''to those poor wretched wanderers! 
They had their trials, and they sunk under them. 
And I have mine, and I do the same. With this 
difference, indeed, that theirs were probably en- 
hanced by strong temptation, yielded to as a re- 
source from hunger, poverty, and absolute death. 
But I have nothing to struggle with, but an un- 
happy, restless mind ; and I sink under it, and 
shamefully submit myself to its force I" 

A little restored by this interval of reason, Eliza, 
still, however, sighing heavily, began to disarray 
herself of her gay garments, and, composed into a 
better state of feeline, once more sought her pillow, 
and lost, in a few hours' forgetfulness, all woes, 
real and imaginary. 

The revels of the preceding night had protracted 
Lady Delville's breakfast-hour the next morning ; 
but late as it was, her ladyship and Sophia had been 
some time in the discussion of hot rolls and butter, 
beaux and balls, when Eliza, silent and sad, and 
with eyes that heavily told how part of her night 
had passed, made her appearance. 

After civil inquiries had been made and an- 
swered, Lady Delville proceeded to assure her, 
that her indisposition had occasioned her to lose 
" the sweetest thing of the kind that had been given 
that season." 

Only solicitous to avoid hearing any detail about 
this ^' sweetest thing," Eliza simply replied that it 
was unlucky she was not there ; and proceeded, 
with nervous shaking hands, to help herself to what 
she was very sure she could never eat. 

But her ladyship, wanting tact, or wanting com- 
passion, still harrowed her with her descriptions. 
While she confined them to an account of the sup- 
per, and of the civil manner in which Lord John 
handed her to it, and talked to her, moreover, all 
tlie time she was eating it, Eliza, in comfortable 
indifference, and not knowing a word she said, 
drank her tea, and did very well. 

But the very name of Waldegrave darted like a 
pang through her frame. 

'* The quadrilles after supper too ! — oh ! they 
were so beautifully done ! — RcAlly that Waldenttve 
is such an elegant dancer ! Upon my word, Eliza, 
you must look after him, for he certiunly is a little 
bit of the Philander." 

** Whom did he dance with !" said Eliza, blushing 
at the anxiety she could not restrain. 

I 2 
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*' Only with Miss Ormond and Sophia, I think. — 
How many quadrilles did he duice with you, 
love !" 

•'Three or four — I forget which," replied So- 
phia, carelessly scooping out, and feeding herself 
with the last remains of an egg, as if to djuice with 
Mr. Waldegrave was the most indifferent thing in 
the world. 

Oh, how Eliza enyied, yet hated her indifference ! 
^But it was not indifference — it was only the 
affectation of it. She was not — she eould not be 
indifferent to dancing with Waldegrave 1 — Foolish 
to suppose it ! — she gloried in it— she triumphed 
in it I" and Eliza was getting very angry indeed, 
particularly when her ladyship added, 

** Indeed, my love, Eliza, it was a sad pity you 
did not wait a little while— you would soon have 
been quite well, and might have enjoyed — ** 

^ Well, ma*am, but I was not there — and there 
is an end of it.'* 

Her ladyship's look of astonished displeasure at 
this bnuque remark, was not half so galling as 
Sophia's ill-suppressed and taunting smile. 

^ I am very amusing to you, I suppose, Sophia I" 

*^ Amusing ! no, I roally cannot say that you are 
just now, Eliza ; but I may smile, I suppose, if I 
please V 

Eliza turned away ; conscious of her petulance, 
and ashamed of it, as knowing that, though it ema- 
nated from a wounded and bleeding he^Eirt, it did 
no service to her cause, and could only make 
her ridiculous with those, who, like her present 
companions, judged merely firom the surface of 
things. 

Lady Delville, in defence of her dignity, which 
had been slightly shocked by Eliza's abruptness, 
was hesitating whether she should not read her a 
lecture upon her general want of respect for au- 
thorities and powers, and many other glaring im- 
proprieties in her present system of be£kviour. 

But, though plainly perceiving that Eliza, by her 
misconduct, ha!d brought her affairs into a very 
doubtful and unpromising state, her ladprship still 
calculated upon the certainty of her bemg useful 
to her in a variety of ways, before it would be 
necessary to lay her aside. 

Lady Delville knew so very little of herself, that 
she rc»lly believed she was guiltless of any ma- 
licious desire of provokine the envy of Eliza, when, 
after a pause of some mmutes, she addressed her 
with: — 

^ You have no idea, Eliza, how beautifully 
Miss Ormond sung that song of Rossini's, which 
Mr. Waldegrave wished you to have sung." 

''Did she I" replied Eliza, not taking off her 
eyes from the newspaper she was reading. 

** As for poor Stanhope, I thought he must have 
gone into fits :" her ladyship continued. 

** I hope not," said Eliza, with a real and genuine 
smile — " I should hope not, for the sake of his 
politeness — since they must infallibly have been 
fits of laughter." 

" How satirical you are, Eliza !" said Sophia, 
jealous for the honour of her new friend. " I 
never heard any one but you depreciate Harriet's 
singing — I shoidd like to Imow what real faults you 
can find in it V* 

" The simple faults of its having neither taste 
nor feeling, and being always out of tune." 

** Surely such a master as Signer A — r- must have 



corrected these faults in the course of three years' 
instruction," said Lady Delville. 

" I dare say he has done what he could for her/' 
replied Eliza, carelessly; "he has written down, 
for her use, ^ulences, and graces, and shakes, and 
carefully directed her where to apply them, and 
when she is to be piano, and when forte, and how 
this is to be done eon ^razia, and that eon tprnto, 
and t'other eon exprestione,** 

" Well, and what more could he do !" asked So- 
phia, with some asperity. — ** What more would yoa 
have 1" 

" Oh, nothing — ^nothing — if such a dose of teach- 
ing is not enough, I dcm't know what would he. 
One might, to be sure," she proceeded, with an air 
of indifference, " one might ask for those emana- 
tions of taste which spring from the occasira ^ 
which rise up in the singer's soul, not at the sight 
of a master's pencil, but from an intuitive and deep 
sympathy with the feelings of the composer. One 
mieht — " but checking herself with an ironical 
smile, ** but. Miss Ormond has been taught for the 

last three years by Signer A ; her musical eda- 

cation, her father told me last night, cost him fif- 
teen hundred pounds, and what, as you say, Sophia, 
would one possibly have more I" 

Having said this, she left her auditors to com- 
pare notes, and rail at her contemptuous indiffer- 
ence to Miss Ormond's accomplishments ; while 
with an aching and fearful heart she heard the 
clock strike two, and prepared herself for her ex- 
pected interview with Mr. Waldegrave. 

Lady Delville and Sophia had driven out before 
he came ; and Eliza, though generally disposed to 
think their society a terrible restraint, both upon 
his comfort and hers, was rather sorry, in the pre- 
sent instance, to be condemned to rush with him 
immediately upon a teU-h4Ue which portended 
nothing very pleasant on either side. 

The very manner of his entering the room an- 
nounced him to be full of gravity and reproof. 

He did, to be sure, say ** he hoped she was bet- 
ter this morning ;" but it was with the same air 
and tone as if he had said he hoped she was wter 
this morning. 

" I thank you for your inquiries," and then taking 
up her netting, she sought, in employing herself, 
to take from the appearance of too submissively 
sepming to wait for what further it might be hu 
pleasure to communicate. 

She had not long to wait. He took his seat on 
the Sofia by her side ; and whilst she still continued 
to work, he thus proceeded : 

" You must be very well aware, Eliza, that what 
passed last night hais occasioned me a greal deal 
of pain, much less on my own account than on 
yours." 

The vaxnish of words sometimes gives a gloss to 
meaning, and hides its defects; but Eliza, even 
throuffh the thick veil in which passion had enve- 
loped her, caught occasional glimpses of the motives 
of a mere man of the world, in the best-sounding 
remarks of her fascinating and accomplished 
lover. 

She blushed, with a variety of sensations ; hut 
a slight feeling th&t in thus abruptly coining to the 
point he had rather shown himself deficient in de- 
licate consideration for her, considerably heightened 
the colour in her cheeks. 

'^ Arc you sure that it was solely on my account 
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you 8uffei*ed such a great deal of pain !" she in- 
quired ; *' are you sure that no mixture of selfish 
regret, for being joined in my exposure, mingled 
with your uneasiness I" 

** We will, if you please," said he, after a few 
moments' pause, ^ dismiss from our conversation 
all disposition for satire and witticism; we shall 
better understand one another by keeping to the 
point." 

'* I am not aware that I wandered from it, in the 
question I just put to you. Perhaps I pressed 
upon it rather too nearly." 

*' You are severe, Eliza ; rather more so, I think, 
than is quite becoming. At all events, it would be 
as well, before you apply very searching tests to 
the conduct of others, to feel yourself upon very 
sure ground as to your own." 

*^ I understand your insinuation ; but as that is 
a mode of attack which I perfectly detest, I must 
trouble you to put your accusations, or reproofs, 
or whatever they may be, into a direct and intelli- 
gible shape ; it will suit my comprehension better, 
and be more agreeable to me in every respect." 

*' Oh ! I assure you," said he, with rather an 
equivocal smile, " I did not come with any inten- 
tion of mincing the matter. If we are to pass our 
lives together — " 

*' If we are !" repeated Eliza, taking fire at the 
coolness with which he gwppoted the case ; ^ nay, if 
it is come to be a matter of careless doubt to you, 
it \& scarcely worth while to say any thine more 
about it;" and with her face suffused with the 
deepest crimson, her bosom heaving, and her whole 
frame trembling with agitation, she flattered her- 
self that she was calmness and indifference personi- 
fied, and caring about nothing in the world but 
rectifying a mistake she had just made in her 
work. 

An involuntary smile of a moment, as he ob- 
served these curious traits of human nature, passed 
over his features. She felt rather than saw it. 
Adieu to calmness ! — adieu even to the affectation 
of it ; although at this instant she would have been 
content to purchase the appearance of it almost 
with her existence. But nature was too victorious, 
and in a paroxysm of indignation, which broke 
forth in a violent flood of tears, she spoke, or rather 
sobbed, her deep sense of injury and insult. 

Mr. Waldegrave was now too much accustomed 
to these impetuous scenes, to be very deeply affected 
by them. He waited, therefore, with a vexed 
rather than a grieved countenance, till this tem- 
pest of emotion had exhausted itself, and then he 
spoke : — 

** You were offended with me, just now, Eliza, 
because I dropt a few words, which you impatiently 
interrupted before you coidd possibly tell what I 
was going to say. Nevertheless, at the hazard of 
renewing your displeasure, I must again repeat 
them, and tell you, that if we are to pass our lives 
together, it is requisite for our mutual happiness 
that you subdue your present unhappy disposition 
to doubt and mistrust, and, in the room of it, sub- 
stitute a steady and proper reliance upon my con- 
stancy and affection for you." 

He paused, but Eliza made no remark. With 
ber head leaning against the side of the sofa, she 
gave him a vexed and dissatisfied attention. 

" Surely," he proceeded, " surely, if you have 
any intervals of reflection, you must see and feel 



the injustice, the childishness of this manner of 
proceeding. You must feel angry and vexed with 
yourself." 

'^ God knows how often I do !" said she, with 
energy, and sighing heavily as she spoke ; " God 
only knows how bitter my reflections are !" 

*' Then why are you not more like other people, 
Eliza I Why do you not reduce your conduct 
more to the standard of common life and man- 
ners!" 

^ Because it has pleased Providence to make me 
unlike other people. Oh, Waldegrave ! I am laid 
under a spell too potent to be broken ; and daily and 
hourly it works upon me to my everlasting destruc- 
tion." 

*' Cease, cease, Eliaa," he exclaimed ; ^ I cannot 
bear to hear you!" — for her deep, impassioned 
feeling now spoke with an earnestness and sincerity 
of suffering, for which not all the fashion or ele- 
gance of Mr. Waldegrave could furnish him with 
any balm of consolation. 

As a matter of taste, at the theatre, and in the 
study of the belles-lettres, he had occasionally in- 
dulged himself in the contemplation of deep emotion. 
The bringing it to mingle with, and to bear upon 
the common affairs of lite, was a thing quite out of 
course, and what he by no means desired to see. 
This had been his decided and mature opinion long 
before he knew Eliza. 

Still, however, as a man of taste, and conse- 
quently an admirer of nature, as £Eur as fashion ad- 
mitted, those softened and gentler indications of 
it, which he had caught on a more distant view of 
Eliza, had been one of her most captivating and 
engaging attractions in his eyes. 

In the particular circle of life in which he mov^ 
he had never seen or heard of any instance of un- 
happiness arising from mere sensibility of charac- 
ter ; though he had known many which might bo 
traced to a vapid destroying principle of apathy. 
The delicate sensitiveness of Eliza, viewed, there- 
fore, through the medium of distance, and wh«n it 
was only excited gently, and under the influence of 
an incipient tenderness to himself, had arrayed her, 
in his imagination, with even more seductive charms 
than her beauty or talents. 

But time and familiarity of intercourse had done 
for him what they very onen do for ardent lovers. 
They had simply opened his eyes; and then he 
saw Eliza's sensibility no longer as an attraction, 
but as the bane of all attraction; — the rock on 
which she wrecked her beauty, her talents, her 
capability of exciting a sensation wherever she 
went — of being the idol of a crowd — of being the 
fashion — in short, of being every thing that the 
most ambitious of her sex could desire. 

In Mr. Waldegrave's eyes she was losing every 
thing. But, willing to make one more effort to 
save her, he came with a view of placing before 
her the dianger and folly of her conduct, and thereby 
rousing her to adopt some vigorous and determined 
resolution to amend it. When he spoke of the 
folly and childishness of it, he gave her the real 
sentiments of his heart ; for to him these self-sought 
sufferings were nothing more than the ebullitions 
of irritated and ungovemed temper. 

The intense anguish of the heart, the harrowing 
struggles of a powerful mind, too overwhelming in 
its force for the frail tenement which enclosed it, 
and only to be supported in its tremendous trial 
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by the comfort of which he knew nothing, he did 
not Bee, nor seeing, could he have understood. 

Hence, when, in the misery of her soul, she 
luul spoken of herself as subdued and encompassed 
by a spell, he had impatiently intreated her to 
cease. 

*^ I cannot bear to hear you, Eliza. You find 
Yourself attacked with fits of humour which you 
have not the resolution to attempt to subdue, and 
then you fancy, that you cannot, merely because 
you wU not." 

** Heaven is my witness I would do any thing 
to make me happier : for I am most miserable." 

** You need not be so ; you might be one of 
the happiest of women. With your eminent 
advantages, it must be your own fault if you are 
not.** 

** Is it my fault, that I am bom with feelings 
too intense for happiness 1 Is it my fault, that they 
hurry me into actions which I may mourn over 
with the deepest wretchedness — and I do — ^but I 
cannot — cannot resist them." 

** Oh, yes, Eliza, you might. If you Were but 
to consider, attentively, the appearance of such ac- 
tions, you must resist them." 

** Appearance !" she repeated, with much scorn ; 
** I govern myself by no such paltry motives. I 
disdain appearances." 

^ So it should seem," he replied, in some displea- 
sure ; ^ but if I may presume to advise, I should 
reconmiend you to pay a little more respect to 
them, if it be only to spare yourself the repetition 
of such a mortifying scene as took place last 
night." 

She fixed upon him a look of mournful re- 
proach. 

**Is it you," said she, **that retort upon me, 
with bitter sarcasm, the misery that you yourself 



excited! Is it 



you, 



that first wound me with un- 



kindness and neglect, even to contempt, and then 
ridicule the wretchedness you have made 1" 

^ What nonsense this is !" said he, impatiently. 
''How have I treated you with unkindness and 
nefflect ! or who makes you wretched but your own 
unhappy temper I" 

** Yes, you make me wretched ; you know that 
you muib make me wretched, when you pay atten- 
tion, devotion, to every woman in the room, and 
have not common civility and politeness to bestow 
upon me. I think I may very justly say that 
I received neither from you last night 1" 

** And where was the reason, Eliza 1 I came to 
you perfectly disposed to be kind, and to be happy. 
I found you in a very dissatisfied, unpleasant tem- 
per ; why or wherefore I cannot tell, and I ques- 
tion whether you can yourself. But, as I lament 
to say, it is now too common, to excite any alarm or 
surprise, in avoiding you till such time as I per- 
ceived you were restored to the use of reason and 
understanding, I merely followed a rule which I 
have found it advisable to adopt." 

** And thus I am beloved, then I" she exclaimed, 
with a contemptuous smile ; '' by rule and measure !" 
Then suddenly relapsing into softer, tender Recol- 
lections ; — " Oh, Waldegrave I" she continued, " it 
was not thus we passed the first month of our en- 
gagement. It was not thus that you then loved 
me ! Ah ! then we were happy !" 

** And BO we may be now, Eliza ; even though 
&e Brst fervour of attachment has yielded to sober 



and necessary reflection. We mutt respect the 
opinion of the world — nay, even its prejudices.** 

*^ I cannot — I cannot respect it. I hate the 
world !" 

^ And why do you hate it ! What injury has it 
done you I" 

** It has robbed me of your love." 

^ It has not, Eliza ; no one shall rob you of it, 
if you do not yourself, by unjust and violent feel- 
ing." 

^ Ah, Waldegrave, it is gone — your affection for 
me is gone ; or, if not, it is rather the habit of 
loving me, than love itself, that remains." 

** How often," said he impatiently, *' must I lepel 
these taunting accusations 1 Is my whole life to be 
passed in defending myself from them ! And will 
nothing less than such a continued, public, and 
entire devotion of myself to you, as diould hold us 
up to the notice and ridicule of the whole world, 
exempt me from them I" 

** Ridicule !** she repeated contemptuously, ''who 
should ridicule us, but fools 1" 

" There is rather more strength than justice in 
that remark, unless indeed you believe that every 
drawing-room you enter, is crowded with beings 
who deserve that appellation." 

" I know nothing at all about them. I see a 
great quantity of people assembled together : who 
or what they are, I neither know nor care." 

" Then you must allow me to tell you that it 
would be better if you did. It would be showing 
that you respected the claims of society ; those 
claims which it is no proof of sense or taste to 
despise.** 

^ I know of no claims it has upon me, beyond 
civility and politeness.** 

^ A few years hence perhaps you may discover 
that it has some upon your gratitude." 

" My gratitude, indeed ! For what, I should like 
to know I For the amendment of my head, or my 
heart 1 Either would be much benefited, I should 
think, by such society as Miss Ormond's and the 
people she brings about her." 

" Yes, even Miss Ormond might do you some 
service, perhaps,** said he, with rather a provoking 
smile. 

" As how, pray I** 

" By influencing you to adopt some portion of 
her general gaiety and good-humour, her fashion, 
her easiness of mind and address, her — ** 

" In short, her affectation, selfishness, and folly. 
Those are what you are recommending me to 
adopt ; it seems then, that if I can but condescend 
to be, as Sophia is, the servile copyist of a paltry 
original, I have some chance of gaining the favour 
and affection of Mr. Waldegrave.'* 

" Ah, poor Sophia ! she must be brought in for 
her share of condenmation ! For shame, Eliza ! 
how can you be thus the slave of ill-humour.** 

'' I am not at all in an ill-humour. I could never 
be put out of temper by your holding up Miss 
Ormond as an example. That must make me smile 
at any time.'* 

" It would be much better to correct your own 
faults, than to smile at those of others. And con- 
temptuously as you speak of Miss Onnond, I be- 
lieve it is without being authorised to do so ; it is 
possible there may not be that immense superiority 
on your side that you imagine.*' 

" It is possible, nay, very probable, that there 
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may not," she replied, in ^eat iiritation at the 
coohiess of his manner. ^ But surely, as I am so 
inferior, so full of faults, and so unworthy of any 
body's notice, you must have made a great mistake 
I in paying me the compliment you have done. You 
I had much hotter renounce me at once, and leave 
! me to my t&te.** 

*^ I shall leave you, certainly," said he, rising as 
he spoke, ^ till you are more sensible of the value 
of well-intentioned advice ; and are disposed to 
repay it with something better than satire and con- 
tempt." 

As he said this, he abruptly left her to recollect 
all she had said, and very sincerely to wish it un- 
said. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Euza's wishes of this nature increased in fervour, 
as the day dosed, and Mr. Waldegrave's continued 
absence gave strong indication of his continued 
displeasure. 

In three days he was to set out upon his intended 
tour to France, and to accompany Lady Delville 
and Sophia part of the way on their road to Bel- 
ton. Nothing but the knowledge of this engage- 
ment prevented her from concluding that, in his 
extreme displeasure, he was actually gone upon 
his excursion without taking any further notice 
of her. 

But though nothing in the world appeared so 
likely, as far as it regarded herself, she supposed it 
probable that his general habit of politeness would 
exempt Lady Delville from any inattention of this 
kind. Even this supposition, however, became 
&inter ; and when anoUier whole day passed with- 
out any intelligence of h^, it yielded to a belief — 
to a firm conviction, that he was verily and truly 
gone. 

Lady Delville and Sophia repelled any insinua- 
tions to his disadvantage upon this point, with won- 
derful scorn ; and though Eliza, at any other time, 
would have been much more indignant than com- 
forted by Sophia's toss of her head, and emphatic 
^ I am sure Mr. Waldegrave would never treat ut 
in that manner," it was now a consolation to her 
beyond measure to find them so very certain of his 
bemg still in town. 

It was now the very day preceding that, fixed 
upon for their journey. The whole of the morning 
Eliza passed in her own room ; now walking up 
and down with hurried and pertjirbed steps — 
throwing herself into this chair — iuto.that-r-now in 
tears — now hastily wiping them away, and sitting 
down under a sudden impulse to write to him, and 
to intreat him to come ; then with shame and in- 
dignation at herself for asking it of him as a fa- 
vour, tearing what she had written into a thousand 
pieces. 

Her ladyship now put her head in at the door, 
and inquired if Eliza would accompany her and 
Sophia to Mrs. Williams', with whom she was going 
to wind up affairs in a civil manner, by taking a 
iarewell and a dinner with her. 

Eliza impatiently negatived this proposal. 

** Then what would you like for your dinner !" 
inquired she, a little disappointed, but cheering 
herself with a hope, that, in the multitude of sor- 
rows she had to devour, Eliza would lack but little 
food. 



^ Nothing at all, ma'am. I wish for nothing." 

After harassing her a little longer. Lady Delville 
left her ; and in the prospect of passing the re- 
mainder of her mouniful day by herself, Eliza 
drew the only consolation that her case admit- 
ted of. 

Time rapidly advanced ; and already the shades 
of evening advanced — ^but no approach from Mr. 
Waldegrave. 

Worn out by expectation, she sunk into the 
calmness of despair. She wondered at her ccnn- 
poeure, for she detected not the latent principle of 
hope, which, under the load of torpid exhaustion 
that oppressed her, still existed. She believed that 
she was forsaken ; and she persuaded herself that 
she asquiesced in her fate. 

A sudden knock at the door put to flight all such 
persuasions. 

She flew to the window. It was almost dusk — 
but it must have been absolute darkness to prevent 
her from distinguishing the outlines of a form 
always present to her imagination. It was Walde- 
grave ! and never — ^never was the sight of him 
so welcome to her soul ! Every doubt and sur- 
mise of his dishonour vanished in an instant. All 
her dread and dismay so suddenly changed into 
joy, her feeble, exhausted frame could scarcely sup- 
port itself ; whilst instinctively she rushed towards 
him, as soon as he entered the room, she could but 
pronounce his name, and, completely subdued, she 
sunk half fainting into his arms. 

It was not thus that Mr. Waldegrave expected 
to be received. He had rather prepared himself 
to encounter some vehement reproaches, which he 
was conscious that his absence at this particular 
time would in some degree have justified. 

But an appeal so tender and affecting, it vras not 
I in the nature of man to resist. Eliza in tears, and 
' gentle, and affectionate, was a very different object 
to Eliza, violent, and angry, and reproachful. 

Repeatedly he pressed her to his heart, — and 
called her his dear — his beloved Eliza ; and smiled 
away every doubt of his constancy and truth. 

So perfect and unalloyed for a time was her 
happiness, that she had almost forgotten that it 
was subject to the general law of earthly joys, and 
was as transitory as it was delightful, till he said 
something respecting his journey on tiie morrow, 
— and then came a pang of regret. 

She too dearly prized, however, these precious 
moments, to sully them with gloom or discontent. 
The remembrance of them would soon be all that 
was left her. — ^ Oh, let it then be rich in dear and 
tender associations 1 and amongst the treasures of 
memory, that night — that night, — that I parted 
with him, before he left England, shall be the most 
fondly loved, — the oftenest resorted to." 

It was with refiections such as these, that she 
repelled every rising feeling of impatience, which 
still made her sicken at heart, at the prospect of 
his leaving her, and in a request often, and urgently 
made, that he would write to her constantly, and 
in many an inquiry how soon, — on what day she 
might expect to hear from him, and above all, when 
she might expect his return ; she solaced herself 
with the only circumstances that could alleviate a 
parting so painful to her. 

It is beautiful, indeed, to observe how benevo- 
lently the Author of our being has implanted in his 
creatures this desire of h&^^\svQs&^^V2kS^\ssb^''^s>ssss^^ 
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under every deprivation, instinctively to turn to 
any source uf comfort that remains. 

** A month," he tliought, ** would be the utmost 
extent of his Htay. It should be shortened if (km- 
sible ; but an it was a particular engag(.>ment, partly 
upon business, he could not exactly say how soon 
he should be able to conclude iL" 

** A month !'* oh, it seemed a horrible interval ! 
— '* Four tedious weeks ! — But then four weeks 
were nothing, if one was engaged in any ardent 
pursuit'' 

** I shall read a great deal, when you are gone, 
Waldegrave," said she ; *' I will try and make up 
for lost time, and repair the wasteand neglip^ence of 
a six months' residence in London. — Ah, it is a sad, 
useless, unsatisfactory life that one leads here ! I can- 
not but think it better taste to prefer green fields, 
and country air, and good people, and good books." 

He smiled — "Good books, my love, you may 
have here. The rest of your desiderate, perhaps, 
does not flourish with us. But, tell me, Eliza, were 
you happier in your village 1" 

She slightly blushed, as memory, or something 
more like conscience, whispered, " were you not 
better 1" 

** 1 was never happy," said she ; ** I do not 
think I was ever bom to be happy." 

" Yes, sometimes, Eliza, — surely you have some- 
times been happy I" and he looked at her with a 
smile of gentle reproach. 

" When I am with you — ^that is — when you love 
me !" and she tried to conceal her conscious face, 
which dropped upon her shoulder. Her attach- 
ment was too visible — she felt that it was. But 
her blushes — her tremulous voice — ^her downcast 
eyes, half filled with tears, seemed to implore him 
not to see it — or if he mus^ not to love her the less 
for it. 

Something like a pang smote upon the bosom of 
Mr. Waldegrave, 

Deeply, sincerely did he wish that he had never 
known this impassioned creature, whose love was 
her existence. It was too potent, too intense 
a feeling, to mingle with the habits and pursuits of 
his life. But through what wretchedness — what 
throbs of anguish — what heart-burnings — what bit- 
terness must it pass, before it was subdued to the 
exigencies of fate. 

Again did he wish that he had never known her ! 
and sighing to the fruitlessness of the wish, as one who 
looks upon a beautiful infant, bom to some peculiar 
unhappiness, and doubly dear from its unconscious- 
ness of the sorrow that awaits it, — he pressed her 
fondly — ^fervently to his heart. 

Wrought upon by the same feeling which actuated 
Othello, when he exclaims — 

" If it were now to die, 
'Twere now to be most blest," 

he could almost have intreated her, now at this mo- 
ment of enthusiasm — now when they had caught 
one of those ever-fleeting, varying visions of bUss 
which descend from heaven, sweep over us, and are 
gone — now he could have wished to part. Her pas- 
sion was too sensitive — too delicate, to encounter 
tile roughness of the world in which he moved. 
Her idea should be to him as a beautiful dream, the 
images of which should sometimes be recalled for 
the exquisite indulgence of memory — ^and his to 
her ! — what would it be ? 



** Ah ! what indeed V* his conscience whispered, 
as, turning, he encountered her eloquent eyes deeply- 
fixed upon him, with an ardour, a devotion of affec- 
tion, which, as though it could read his ver}' 
thoughts, seemed to intreat him not to wound her 
— not to break her heart. 

It sounded like a reprieve to both when she spoke, 
and interrupted the train of tumultuous, undecided 
feeling into which he had been betrayed. 

" And are we not happier now thaji in a crowded 
drawing-room V* said she, " dear Waldegrave ! do 
not let us place any portion of our felicity there." 

'^ Not felicity, perhaps, but a little pleasure must 
sometimes be sought there. Pleasure, however, is 
not for Eliza, — it must be happiness ; any other 
sensation is tame and spiritless. Dearest, is there 
no danger in that enthusiasm of yours 1 Must you 
be alwa^'s 

* Not touch'd tmt rapt, not waken'd but inspir'd!' '' 



** Let me be always as I am now— and it is 
enough," she replied. "Ah, do not" — for she per- 
ceived him about to speak — " do not now, with 
cold advice, chill the glow of happiness I feel— to- 
morrow night, at this time, and how shall I be I— 
I shall then have nothing but the recollection of 
this transient hour to feed upon." 

" It shall be sacred, then, and unsullied, dear 
Eliza ;" said he, with energy ; deeply touched by 
the genuine tenderness of her passion ; and, thon^ 
well aware that the influence she was now so pow- 
erfully exerting over him, would soon yield to the 
world, and to habit, he could not refuse to devote 
to her the few short hours that remained. He 
could not refuse to render his last farewell, that 
dear, beloved, and sacred remembrance, which 
consecrates the parting of hearts that truly love ; 
and which her ardent fancy might linger over, with 
pensive satisfaction and delight. 

An interval of more pure and perfect gratifica* 
tion than she had long known in the society of 
Mr. Waldegrave, was at length interrupted by the 
return of Lady Delville and Sophia ; and then, as 
knowing that nothing but gross and sordid realities 
were to be discussed, EUza retired to her room, to 
muse upon what had passed, and to draw from the 
whole the enchanting inference that she was be- 
loved with an ardour proportionate to her attach- 
ment. 

The following morning, preparatory' to taking 
leave of Eliza, Lady Delville, with her usual libe- 
rality, conceived it would be necessary to make her 
a present of some valuable maxims, for the better 
regulation of her conduct, till they met again, 
which would be, she saic^ towards the end of 
October. 

Eliza thanked her for her solicitude, but assured 
her it was unnecessary, as she had no intention of 
leaving the house, and certainly not the grounds of 
Madame C , during her residence at Ken- 
sington. 

" But that is going into the other extreme," said 
her ladyship ; " I by no means recommend such a 
seclusion as that. Perfect solitude is unfavourable 
to—" 

But it is unnecessary to detail her parting 
counsel. 

Sophia, too, in the moment of parting, felt some- 
thing like returning interest in her old companion's 
fate, greatly as the sublimities of her friendship bad 
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been reduced by her new alliance with Miss Or- 
mond. 

" You will write to me, you know, Eliza, at every 
interval you can spare from other and more im- 
portant claims !" 

" According to my present system," replied 
Eliza ^ I shall have sufficient time to answer any 
claims that may be made upon it." 

** Oh, you forget, my love, that you have a cer- 
tain important event to prepare for," said Lady 
Delville, with some natund cravings of curiosity to 
know how soon Eliza's affairs were likely to be 
brought to a termination. 

^ The event you allude to, is at too great a dis- 
tance to require any pre|»rations, at present," she 
repUed, in a tone of voice calculated to repress fur- 
ther inquiries, which, if she had possessed the in- 
clination, she really wanted the power to answer 
with precision ; for Mr. Waldegrave, having ac- 
quiesced in her resolution not to marry till the 
winter, seemed to consider it as a decided point, 
and had since abstained from discussing the sub- 
ject. 

Not much enlightened upon this matter. Lady 
Delville next applied herself to the illumination of 
another. She had never rightly understood what 
consequences had followed Eliza's renunciation of 
Mortimer, nor whether any intercourse still sub- 
sisted between her and her guardian. 

** Can I take any letter or message for you, 
love, to the Henleys t I shall see them in a day or 
two." 

" None, I thank you," said Eliza, colouring deeply 
at the want of tact which could descend so suddenly 
upon a subject of so much deKcacy. Before her 
ladyship had spoken upon this point, her heart had 
yearned to send some token to Louisa, some words 
that should betoken her remembrance of her, and 
of the peaceful days she had passed with her. Even 
to Mortimer she would have liked to have been 
named in such a way as should have proved, that 
his virtues and his merit still lived in her memory. 
But these emanations of her best feelings were not 
to be conveyed through the medium of Lady Del- 
ville or Sophia. 

There was one point of interest respecting Mor- 
timer, on which she earnestly desired to be satis- 
fied. It was as to his health. 

To the very last moment of parting with Sophia, 
and even after Mr^ Waldegrave had arrived, and 
was waiting to attend her to Kensington (which he 
had promised to do, previous to their setting off), 
she lingered over a request which she panted to 
make, that when Sophia wrote to her, she would 
particularly specify the state of Mortimer's health 
and spirits. But withheld by the dread of Sophia's 
ridicule, and by the great probability of her paying 
no attention to it, she refrained from making it ; 
and with many a farewell, and tender embrace, of 
which Lady Delville was profuse, as she always 
was of cheap presents, they parted. 

The tenderness of the preceding evening had not 
entirely vanished from the manner of Mr. Walde- 
grave, though it was slightly changed, and now 
wore something of the reserve that had lately 
marked it But Eliza's heart was too full for ob- 
servation. 

With the tautology peculiar to the passion that 
inspired her, she did nothing but repeat her in- 
treaties that he would write to her ; that he would 



not forget her ; and, above all things, that he would 
come l^k again at the end of a month. In tears 
she gave him her adieu — nor was he himself quite 
unmoved in receiving it. 

The habitation Eliza had chosen, was one par- 
ticularly well adapted for her, in her present cir- 
cumstances, as, while it gave her the nominal 

protection of Madame C y it combined with it 

the advantages of solitude. She occupied apart- 
ments of her own, distinct from those of the rest of 
the house, with whom she had no farther con- 
nexion than as she chose it. Madame C was, 

in herself, a civil sort of nobody, who spoke bad 
English, and not much better French ; but who, 
having originally been governess in a family of dis- 
tinction, and by them patronized, had acquired, in a 
few years, a name, and a fortune ; and with the 
aid of expensive masters, and two or three fashion- 
able-looking teachers, she continued, as a great 
condescension, to finish off the education of ten or 
twelve young people of fortune, who composed her 
seminary. 

With them she passed as much of her time as 
she could spare from the duties of her toilette, and 
the claims of a tolerably extensive circle of acquaint- 
ance. Eliza, therefore (who, as having herself 
been one of her pupils), knew pretty well the 
degree of comfort that was likely to be found in her 
habitation, congratulated herself that, after the call 
of ceremony with which Madame C— - — thought it 
necessary to greet her arrival had been paid, she 
would be exempted from any more civilities of that 
kind ; and might, if it should so please her, as she 
thought it very likely would, escape any further in- 
tercourse with her hostess during the remainder of 
her stay at Kensington. 



CHAPTER XL. 



The tedious interval of three weeks was beguiled 
by the reception of only one letter from Mr. Wal- 
degrave, and that a brief, and consequently an un- 
satisfactoi^y one. 

Eliza had replied to it immediately ; and had 
now been many days in expectation of an answer, 
which she anxiously hoped would specify on what 
day she might look for his return. 

But another week, as long as a year, crept away ; 
and still no letter. Her natural restlessness of 
spirit increasing under the wretchedness of hope 
deferred, tormented her to a degree of anguish. 
Her whole time passed in watching the arrival of 
the postman, who brought letters to every creature 
in the house, except herself, mourning over her 
disappointment, and then comiforting herself that 
the day was wearing to a close, and that another 
was coining with a new chance for her. At length 
she determined to write to him ; and in the mere 
act of so doing, a little composed the tumult of her 
mind. 

It was a relief to her to be doing something. 
The calm horrors of a still and motionless situation, 
were never to be endured by Eliza ; and though 
there was a very probable chance, if he adhered to his 
original plan, that, the time of his absence having 
expired, he would be in England before this letter 
could possibly reach him, it would have been be- 
yond all human exertion of patience to wait the 
event of another week, and act upon the possible 
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case of his omitting to write, as he was on the point 
of returning. 

For the purpose of inquiring how $oon her letter 
would, in the shortest time, reach Paris, that she 
might calculate with greater precision how toon she 
could receive his answer, which she had in the most 
earnest manner desired him to return immediately, 
whether he were coming home or not, she resolved 
upon carrying it herself to the post-office, though 
she submitted to the decorum of desiring her foot- 
man to attend her. 

Here, however, she gained but little satisfaction ; 
for on giving it to a stupid woman, who had no 
lover in France, but a cross husband and scream- 
ing child at home, she received for answer to her 
inquiry, that " the postage was so much, and it 
would get there in proper time." 

Dejected as she was, Eliza could scarcely refrain 
a smile, as she walked away, and reflected how 
wisely we are all exempted from having too much 
to do with one another's cares. " This woman," 
thought she, ^^ does not know that there is such a 
person in the world as Waldegrave I With what 
indifference did she cast her eye over the address 
of the letter, and tossed it by !" 

Tempted by the beauty of the afternoon, and a 
little amused and abstracted from herself by the 
novelty of the objects which her walk presented, 
she prolonged it, as far as Piccadilly, where she had 
some articles to purchase. 

It was indeed an evening rich in that loveliness 
which turns our reflection to the beauties of ex- 
ternal objects. Seen through the medium of ima- 
gination, they lose their common and every-day 
character, and awaken associations that seem to 
make us better. We grow more respectable to 
ourselves when we drop the chain that binds us to 
sordid, selfish views ; and when the soaring spirit, 
emancipated from them, bounds into the expanse 
of thought, and spuming the dull, the real present, 
expatiates free and unencumbered over the tales 
of past ages, and over those which we suppose will 
yet remain to be told when we are crumbled to our 
original dust. 

Eliza insensibly fell into a train of musing rather 
pensive than melancholy. There is something 
soothing, when, in misfortune, we reflect upon the 
instability and temporary duration of every thing 
human. 

''And there," she mentally exclaimed, as, in 
pursuing her way up Piccadilly, she cast her eyes 
upon that magnificent abbey, on which the beams 
of many a setting sun had reposed, ''and there is 
a spectacle that might compose the wildest tumult 
of passion, and show us the nothingness of our 
wishes and pursuits. On what a crowd of bustling 
mortals, full of projects and hopes, has that noble 
structure looked down ! — what scenes has it wit- 
nessed ! what ashes does it enclose ! — ^all that is 
grand and impressive in humanity ! — But what 
remains of this aU ? — a name — a spark of recollec- 
tion so feeble, that it must be fanned into life by 
the aid of external objects. Is this, then, the end 
of man's history % here is the structure that he has 
raised — smiling in the beams of the same sun that 
shone upon him ; but where is he 1 — does he leave 
this trace that be ha* heerty this grand memorial of 
his existence, only that it may stand triumphant 
over the dust that designed it ? — it surely cannot 
be ; — ^this " craving after immortality" — this desire 



of deathless fame, could never be suffered to spring 
up in a creature destined to annihilation !" 

To annihilation ! — ah, what would Mortimer have 
thought, to have heard her reason upon such a 
point ! — Mortimer who had so sedulously endea- 
voured to fix in her mind the same divine prin- 
ciples of hope, and confidence in a future state aX. 
being, which actuated the whole of his owi^ con- 
duct ! What would he have thought I — But what, 
indeed, would he have thought, had he seen the 
manner in which the Ust six months of her life had 
passed \ the total absence of any governing prin- 
ciple of duty, the misapplication of time and tidents, 
the want of piety, the want of self-controul, the 
selfishness, the uselessness of this period, rose in 
strong and humiliating contrast with the few, the 
veiy few weeks, in which, during her engagement 
with him, she had been able, at the close of every 
day, to indulge reflection, on having spent some 
part of it in acts of virtue and moral improvement 
A more meditative walk had seldom been taken in 
the suburbs of London, than that in which Eliza 
this afternoon indulged. 

On arriving at home, she was greeted with the 
sight of a packet lying on her table. Impatiently 
she seized it, concluding that it came from Walde- 
grave. But her disappointment in observing, at 
one corner of it, the words " by the Belton Coach," 
was 80 great, that she threw it down as impetuously 
as she had taken it up, supposing it some frivolous 
communication from Sophia. 

When she had a little surmounted her vexation, 
she resumed the intrusive packet, not with any ex- 
pectation of being iuterested in its contents, but 
merely as the alternative of having nothing else 
to do. 

She found herself mistaken in her conjectures. 
It was not from Sophia ; but contained a letter 
from Louisa Henley, enclosing another in the hand- 
writing of Mortimer. In extreme agitation she 
ran over the first paragraph of Louisa's letter; 
beyond that she had not power to proceed, for when 
she had read — 

" Deab Eliza, 

" The enclosed letter it was the earnest request 
of my dear Mortimer that I would convey to you. 
In complying with it, I suspend all recollections 
but those which remind me of the interest you 
once felt in him, and which induce me now to sup- 
pose that it will be a melancholy satisfaction to you 
to hear, that in the last hours of his short, but 
truly excellent life, he was resigned and happy—" 

The letter fell from her hands ! — The intelligence 
it conveyed could scarcely be called unexpected, 
for when she remembered the state of h^th in 
which she had last seen him, nothing could be 
more probable. But notices of death are always 
startling ; how much more so, then, when they 
relate to those who once were dear to us I It was 
long before she was able to proceed in the perusal 
of Louisa's letter ; and then, interrupted by sighs, 
and almost blinded with tears, it was with pain and 
difficulty she i*ead on : — 

" So gradual and gentle was his decline, and so 
composed his mind, that I am willing to persuade 
myself his sufferings were not acute. He repeat- 
edly assured me and his mother, who was#with 
him to the last, that they were not ; and that he 
was comfortable, and even happy. When we were 
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alone, he often spoke of you ; and always with the 
tenderest love. He frequently ejaculated short, hut 
fervent prayers for your happiness ; and on the 
night hefore his death, when he gave me the letter 
I now enclose to you, he besouzht me always to 
love, and, as far as I could, to hefriend you. After 
this he spoke no more ; but on the following day, 
towards evening, he sunk cahnly, and as if he 
were going to sleep, into a happier state of exist- 
ence. . 

" I cannot now say more ; but let me m conclu- 
sion ask it of you, dear Eliza, as the highest grati- 
fication you can give me, that if, in the vicissitudes 
of fate and fortune, you fSemcy that I can in any 
way be serviceable to you, you will immediately 
apply to me. And do not think that, exquisite as 
must be my delight to fulfil any wish of my dear 
departed Mortimer, I shall not also be most happy 
in proving to you, at all times, how dear you are 
still to the heart of 

^ Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

** Louisa Hemley.** 



From this letter, Eliza turned to that which it 
enclosed ; the htst relic of him who had loved her 
as few had ever loved : through unkindness and 
neglect— in life and in death— how constant, how 
unshaken had been his attachment ! 

** How tenderly he loved me !" she exclaimed, 
as with f^ fjEiUing tears she mused upon the su- 
perscription of his letter, and pressed it alternately 
to her lips and to her heart ; and then relinquish- 
ing it, turned away, as wholly unequal to the effort 
of breaking the seal. It was not a mere mortal 
communication she was about to peruse ; it seemed 
to her imagination like a message from the dead ; 
and, with a degree of awe that overpowered every 
other emotion, she at last ventured to open it, and 
read as follows : — 

<< When you read these lines, dearest Eliza, the 
writer of them will be no longer amongst the in- 
habitants of this world. 

<< He will have passed through that awful change 
which must decide for ever his immortal fate I 
Dead even now to every human feeling, excepting 
that which, though subdued, must vibrate to the 
latest moment of my existence, for whom should 
be my parting solicitude — for whom my last earthly 
care — but for Eliza 1 that dear but dangerous be- 
ing, whom once to have loved is never, never to 
forget. To forget ! oh, witness days and hours of 
pidnful struggle, what have I not endured I What 
conflicts have 1 not sustained before the love of 
the creature was subdued to that of the Creator ! 
and before I could bend to the chastisement which 
so justly followed a passion that bordered on ido- 
latry ! But this bitter trial is over ; and the love 
of Eliza is softened into a sentiment rather sooth- 
ing than sad. I see you not now as I once did — 
in your beauty — yo'ur brilliant talents — your charm 
of attraction: but I contemplate you when you 
shall be as I am, reclining upon that bed from 
whence you never more shall rise : sinking like me 
mto the cold and comfortless grave. And then 1 
ask myself if you can support that tremendous 
hour, and if you will have happiness and consola- 
tion under it ! And when I fancy that in the gay 
tumultuous scene of life in which you will probably 
be engaged, these solemn thoughts will be for- 
gotten. My heart, though no longer daring to 



love, still clinging to the bliss of being useful to 
you, prompts me to address you with words that 
seldom fail in their appeal. The words of the 
dying are impressive, Eliza ! 

^ Oh, my love I (still let me call you by that 
tender name) there is an hour in which you will 
want the aid of better recollections to support your 
fainting spirit, than the happiest that Uie world 
can offer you. Eliza, be not beguiled by that 
alluring world. He who once felt its fascination, 
and, too forgetful of still higher claims, thought to 
have set up in it a resting-place of happiness, — ^he 
it is who, from his grave, calls upon you to re- 
nounce it. Yes, he calls upon you wlule health, 
and youth, and beauty, and accomplishments, have 
wreathed you in flowery fetters its willing captive, 
now to burst these beautiful bonds, and samfice 
upon a holier altar : for you must sacrifice even to 
this transient fleeting world. It is not won with- 
out toil and pain ; and when the prize is gained, 
what is it t Eliza is the idol of a circle : every 
eye follows her with admiration and delight — 
every ear lingers upon her accents — the gay Uugh, 
the pleasant smile, follow quick upon her bril- 
liant repartee. Or, does she charm with those 
melodious notes which even now sweep over my 
memory, bringing with them — ah, what a train of 
human feelings I But cease — cease, my heart ; what 
have I now to do with humanity 1 of Eliza only I 
must speak. 

^Pre-eminent in every charm — ^fascinating, till 
the full soul, oppressed with the emotion she ex- 
cites, sighs in the conviction that the en6hantment 
which surrounds her is too exquisite to last, — still 
what is it 1 Is it happiness, Eliza 1 Is it what vou 
are treasui'ing up for those joyless days, when 
youth, and beauty, and attraction are gone, and 
the inconstant world, which smiles upon its vic- 
tims only while they contribute to its pleasure, 
scarcely heaving to your memory one tributary 
sigh, will have abandoned and forgotten you t Will 
the remembrance, drawn from such a source, be 
grateful and sootlijng to you, when upon the couch 
of pain, and in the stillness of night, you meditate 
upon the abyss of eternity that yawns to receive 
you, and that dark hour is come, in which, urged 
on by fate, and driven upon death in mysterious 
dreadful solitude, alone you must pass your agoniz- 
ing trial I 

** If, in this eventful period, the only one in your 
existence upon which you can calculate with abso- 
lute certainty, you recoil from, and shudder, and 
abhor, as you most infidlibly will do, all ideas that 
are associated with that world for which you have 
sacrificed so largely, and which now forsakes you, 
and, even if it did not, could do nothing to alleviate 
the bitterness of your pangs ; ask yourself, my 
Eliza, if it is worthy of the offerings you are making 
it I Is that precious time, which you would thdn 
gladly redeem, at any price, if it were possible, to 
be devoted to pleasure only, or to the polishing and 
improvement of external grace t Has duty, piety, 
heaven itself, no claims upon it I Are those noble 
talents, with which you are so largely gifted, be- 
stowed upon you for no better purpose than as 
they may contribute to the gratification of vanity ! 
Do you never enlarge your contemplation of your- 
self I Does it never occur to you, you were thus 
more eminently endowed than most of your sex, 
that you might be as superior in virtue, and 
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moral improvement, as you already are in in- 
Wliect ? 

** Eliza, were you not happy — ^but dare I — dare 
I to return to earthly tenderness, and call to recol- 
lection ideas, cliarming to me, even upon the brink 
of the grave ! This once — but once — and be it 
forgiven I Were you not happy, dearest, in those 
peaceful days, when together we visited the sick 
and dying, and sat by each other's side as we com- 
forted the distressed, and gave, as we were able, of 
our little portion to help them I Were you not 
happy, when, in the parting embrace at night, we 
exchanged a promise of meeting to renew our 
grateful task on the morrow ; and when, with eyes 
swimming in tears, till they fell down a cheek that 
still seems to recline upon my bosom, you replied, 
to my fervent thanks for your kindness, ' You owe 
me none, dear Mortimer I it is I who should be 
grateful to you, for teaching me where to find real 
pleasure.' 

^ Oh, days of more than mortal happiness I — 
beautiful visions I — why do ye return to me t — I 
cannot, must not pause to gaze upon you — I am 
going — far — far from you — call me not back to 
earth — oh, Eliza I — ^nature is yet unsubdued — these 
bitter tears 

*' 1 resume with more calmness — but I feel that 
I must be brief. I have engiu^ed in a task of dan- 
ger. But, for Eliza, what is there, even yet, that I 
would not undergo I It is for her dear sake that I 
have wandered back to a world, which she once 
made so charming to me — but 1 must return. The 
strivings of mortality are almost over ; and every 
thought, every hope, is almost sacrificed. It is fit, 
indeed, that all should now be given to that Hea- 
ven which opens upon me : — glorious — beatific 
prospect !— how do thy ineffable rays illumine the 
dark vale and shadow of death I Eliza, overlook 
the world, and here fix your steadfast gaze. For a 
while an inhabitant of earth, live in it as though 
your happiness were never to be found in it ; — ^it 
never is — it mocks an earthly grasp. But, in peace 
— in religion — in a contented and resigned mind — 
in self-controul — ^In the duties which your Bible 
inculcates, you may trace its path — ^and, steadily 
pursuing the track, sometimes, indeed, through a 
rough and thorny road, but wMch the more surely 
advances you to the point in view, it is at the close 
of life, when nature sinks beneath the intensity of 
her trial, that you must look to receive the Divine 
gift — the crown of duty. 

" Blissful hour— may it be Eliza's ! — My last of 
earthly feelings is, and, to the close of iJl, must 
be, for you — my love — Farewell ! farewell I" 

With hands clasped, as in the fervour of repentant 
feeling, and with tears and sighs that almost con- 
vulsed her, Eliza repeatedly paused in her perusal 
of this last memento of poor Mortimer. Her up- 
lifted eyes seemed to seek him in his happier 
dwelling-place, and to appeal to him, as if his bea- 
tified spirit could infuse a portion of its own peace 
into her troubled heart. 

*' Look down upon me, dear sainted friend !" 
she exclaimed ; '* look down upon your poor Eliza, 
sorely beset, and encompassed as she is with over- 
whelming passions." 

Then reading on, some fresh proof of the invalu- 
able attachment — the treasure of affection, which 
she had so wantonly cast away, burst upon her, 
and, as if a veil had fallen from her eyes, now, for | 



the first time — now, that all was gone, she could 
understand the full extent of her loss. 

** And he might have been mine !" said she ; 
^ this heart, so pious, so gentle, so affectionate, it 
might have been mine ! — and I should have had a 
friend and counsellor, and one that would have 
loved me! And what have I now? — I have do 
friend — none — none — Waldegrave forsakes me— I 
have no friend." 

And with the avidity of grief that lovee to feed 
upon its sorrows, she indulged the idea of her de- 
solate situation, till, overpowered with anguish, 
dark and desperate thoughts besan to suggest 
themselves, and, in the despair of &e moment, she 
almost meditated an escape from the burden of 
existence. Not so far, however, betrayed by the 
gloomy tempter, as not to see the sinful imagina- 
tions that were hovering about her, Eliza, for the 
first time for many months, prayed — ardently— 
fervently prayed to be strengthened and defended 
from herself. 

There is something in the very act of prayer, 
that, for a time, stills the violence of passion, and 
elevates and purifies the affections. When lec- 
tion presses hard, and the weakness of human 
nature looks round, in vain, for support, how na- 
tural is the impulse that throws us on our knees 
before Him who has laid His chastenings upon us ; 
and how secure, how encouraging is the hope that 
accompanies our supplication for His pity I We 
believe that He who made us cannot be unmoved 
with the sufferings of His creatures ; and, in sin- 
cerely asking His compassion, we almost feel that 
we receive it. 

The earnestness with which Eliza sought the 
only refuge for the distressed, considerably assisted 
to calm and subdue her mind. Once more she 
read over Mortimer's letter ; and this time it ra- 
ther comforted than afflicted her. His exalted piety 
elevated her to an enthusiasm that made her ahno^ 
wish to die, that once more she might behold him. 
In this moment of excitement, pure and unalloyed 
by passion, even the idea of Waldegrave lost its 
force, and faded before the influence of virtue 

Led into an involuntary comparison between her 
past and present lover, she could now see the mis- 
take she had made ; and that in suffering indina' 
tion to predominate over reason, she had preferred 
the shadow to the substance. 

'^ It was not thus," said she, pressing the letter to 
her bosom, ^ it was not thus that Waldegrave would 
have addressed me. He, too, counsels me to con- 
troul my unhappy temper, and to exercise my 
better judgment, and to try and be contented and 
happy ; but what motives does he bring forward to 
incite me to this difficult task I The opinion of a 
world, that can never — never make me happy; 
and which would renounce me, perhaps, when most 
I wanted its support. Oh, Mortimer ! — ^friend of 
my soul ! — how much more noble are your moni- 
tions ! But will they be of any avail 1 — Or am I 
not rather doomed by fate, self-devoted, to rush 
upon my ruin — to see and prefer the better part, 
but impelled by destiny to choose the worst I" 

She walked to the window. It was neither 
evening nor night, but that blended mixture of 
both, which is so lo\ ely to a meditative mind. The 
quiet, unobtrusive beams of the moon had long 
been steaUng into her apartment ; but, absorbed in 
the fulness of her emotion, Eliza had taken no heed 
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of time, nor had calculated upon its progress, till 
she perceived that sweet planet risen in its full 
beauty, and, to her fanciful imagination, smiling 
upon her, and insinuating in its tranquil radiance a 
portion of comfort and heavenly hope. 

Its placid rays — the stillness of surrounding na- 
ture — the letter of Mortimer, which lay next her 
heart, — every circumstance conspired to aid her 
better purposes. 

She recalled to memory her past faUures. She 
revolved the delusion of her Ufe. Here, in this 
very spot, amongst these trees, upon that lawn, 
how often had she sported, a gay and happy child. 
Here the first drawings of recollection began. 
Here that impetuous temper, which had stamped 
her destiny with so much misconduct — so much 
unhappiness, first unfolded itself. She followed the 
impressions of memory till she saw herself kneeling 
by the death-bed of her aged relative. Well she 
remembered the fervour of good resolve that had 
followed the simple but affecting warning she had 
then received. Then, as the affianced wife of 
Mortimer, her round of pleasing duties — her calm 
and innocent pleasures — her peace — all the com- 
forts of her situation, so little heeded while pos- 
sessedy and only properly valued, when lost for 
ever. **0h, well may I exclaim — (said she, re- 
calling to mind the pathetic exclamation of Ma- 
dame du Deffand, oppressed, indeed, with a far 
more lengthened load of life), * Je pemois quefcmAs 
pane ma me dam let UlusumSf well may I say that 
I have passed my life in illusions !'* 

And the last of all, that dream of felicity in which 
the last few months of her existence had passed — 
the love of Waldegrave — how would it terminate I 
A heavy foreboding weighed upon her spirit. But 
now, blest in the possession of one of those moments 
of contrition and good resolve, which, for the benefit 
of virtue, sometimes visit even the frailest of beings, 
she believed that she could sustain even the htird 
trial of his desertion and unkindness. 

** Op if not," she continued, ** if I am doomed 
to suffer by him for whom I have made such im- 
portant sacrifices — ^my heart, perhaps, may break 
beneath the effort of surmounting the acute sense 
I most have of his ingratitude, and unkindness. 
But in the end I shall be triumphant Death 
will beftnend me. In the grave I shall have 
peace." 

And devoutly and firmly resolving to prepare her 
mind, by acts of virtue, penitence for past faults, 
and earnest endeavours to avoid them for the 
future, for that resting-place, from which Mor- 
timer had s6 pathetically seemed to appeal to her, 
— sorrowful, indeed, but calm, she retired to her 
pillow. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

Fob several days, the melancholy intelligence she 
had received maintained its hold upon her mind, 
and Eliza thought and suffered less respecting 
Mr. Waldegrave. 

But the force of passion was rather suspended 
than weakened ; and, as time advanced, and in the 
due course of things, her letter ought not only to 
liave been received, but answered, and still no intel- 
ligence of his arrival, she soon proaeeded with that 
rapid decision which characterized all her judg- 
ments (or such of them, rather, that involved any 



point that greatly interested her^, from the alarm- 
ing doubt that he meant to abandon her, to the be- 
Uef, and final conviction, that he actually had done 
so, and that she should see him no more. 

Under this idea, she gave herself up to the most 
passionate grief. In vain she called upon her 
strength of mind, eveiy good and virtuous principle 
within her, to enable her to bear up against the 
cruel suspense that preyed upon her heart. In 
vain she laboured to be resigned and patient ; even 
pride, the sentiment which exercised above all 
others the most potent dominion over her, was 
utterly insufficient to ameliorate the pangs of a 
disappointment so unexpected and so acute. 

For a fortnight she dragged on an existence so 
embittered with uncertainty, (confessedly the most 
insupportable of situations,) that at last, urged by 
her impatient spirit, sick and dying under Uie ap- 
parent impossibility of taking any measures to 
relieve its distress, she was on the very point of 
proceeding herself to Paris, to know the worst at 
once, and rush upon the horrors of her fate, when 
happily she was saved the disgrace and danger of 
such an extravagant step, by receiving the long- 
looked for letter. 

Never was an epistle more hastily seized — ^more 
eagerly torn open — and never was one more de- 
spairingly perused — not a line in it gave her any 
comfort ; but, on the contrary, increasing the un- 
certainty of his return, added to, rather than took 
from her sorrow. 

His manner of expressing himself was gentle, 
rather than kind,— far from impassioned — ^fiB^ from 
every thing that could have satisfied her that his 
attachment was sincere and unabated. In speak- 
ing of a necessity for his protracted stay, he gave 
no explanation of it, neither did he express any 
uneasiness at being so long detained from her, but 
hinted something like a reproach for the impatience 
which had manifested itself in her last letter ; and 
which she ought to have had sufficient confidence 
in him to have restrained. 

He so carefully avoided to mention their ap- 
proaching union, or to make any allusion to the 
subject, Uiat it was impossible to suppose it an ac- 
cidental omission ; — indeed had it been so, an acci- 
dental omission of this nature, was hardly to be 
pardoned in a lover's letter. 

No communication could possibly have been 
more vague and unsatisfactory, or more capable 
of being construed into any meaning But a good 
one. 

Indignantly Eliza threw it down; and at that 
moment could have equally spumed from her the 
writer of it. She felt that he was trifling with her, 
and that with her whole soul she ought to disdain 
him ; and a Uttle while, the loftiness of contempt 
preserved her from a misery which would have 
been too abject — too degrading. 

** Yes, indeed,'* she exclaimed, ** it is worthy of 
tears,"— struggling to repress them, and finding 
that she could not, at last yielding to their force — 
though reluctantly, and with a feeling of humilia- 
tion almost as painful as the sense of his unkind- 
ness. 

Several times she made an effort to address a 
letter to him, decisively renouncing him, and end- 
ing their connexion at once. But then returning 
affection acted the part of reason, and suggested 
the fond hope that she was still beloved — and that, 
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through all this seeminz coldness, he retained a 
constant purpose to be faithful to his vows — and, 
even if absence or business had a little lessened 
the fervour of his love, how much more likely was 
it that he would be wrought upon by kindness than 
severity! and wrought upon to return to her he 
must be ! for how was she to live without his love 1 
What had she in the world beside t 

And now, agitated by tenderness, as much as 
she had just before been by anger, her purpose 
was instantly changed ; and with the inconsistency 
of the passion that enslaved her, he was now im- 
plored as the master of her fate, rather than dis- 
dained as the author of her sorrows. 

But the var^'ing, unsettled nature of her emo- 
tions, may be gathered from the following effusion, 
which was no sooner written than transmitted to 
him: 

" If you could conceive, Waldegrave, the anxiety, 
the overpowering wretchedness, with which I have 
daily looked for the letter I have at last received 
from you, and if you could see the deep disappoint- 
ment which the coldness and neglect it too surely 
betrays has inflicted upon me, you would instantly 
return to comfort me with an assurance that you 
still love me, and that my alarming doubts for the 
future are really without foundation. 

" My dear Waldegrave, I beseech you not to 
trifle with me. Have I lost your affection ! Do 
you repent of the connexion you have formed with 
me t and have you the slightest lurking wish that 
it could be broken off t It can— it shall, instantly — 
only be candid with me. I can bear it — and if 
not — I can die. But this harrowing suspense — 
this agonizing uncertainty, I cannot support. Life 
is joyless to me. I have no comfort. My health 
is gone — my spirits are gone. I have no occupa- 
tion. When I rise in the morning my only care is^ 
how to shorten the day — my only labour not to 
think — but as well might I exert myself not to ex- 
ist. My busy, wretched mind is all of me that 
does live — for, in my health and bodily frame, I 
often tliink that I am dying — and then only it is that 
I am calm ; for, when I feel the ravages that grief 
is making, and am compelled to observe the altera- 
tion in my appearance, I seem to recollect the sin 
I am committing, in thus wilfully wasting the gifts 
of Grod ; —and reason then has some power over me, 
and for a time I am quiet. But it is only for a time. 
A torrent of returning passion soon overwhelm^ 
me, and my life is divided between doubt and confl- 
dence, misery, and an ill-deflned distrusting kind 
of hope. I dare not venture to be happy — else I 
could sometimes believe that you still love me. 
Surely you once did, Waldegrave ! Surely I was 
dear to you, when, many months since, you came 
to take your leave of me, and neither of us could 
say farewell ! That day, when flrst you made me 
happy by the acknowledgment of your love ! How 
could you voluntarily speak of what you did not 
feel I I did not draw it from you — did I ? Or did 
I noti Was it compassion, Waldegrave ! Grood 
Grod defend me from the horrid thought ! Why — 
why are you not here, tliat I might now, this very 
instant, extort from you the real truth, and know 
if I have all along been loved from motives of pity 
only! 

^ If such has been the case — delay not, for the 
love of heaven, delay not the acknowledgment. It 
cannot trespass much upon your time or business 



to make it, for two lines will suffice. You have 
only to say, ' Eliza, you are right in your conjee- 
tures,* and we shall both of us be ourselves anin; 
ready to smile probably at oilr mistakes,*' (here 
the paper was so blistered with tears, that her 
writing was scarcely legible). 

" But, Waldegrave, is it thus ! can it indeed be, 
that you have never loved me ! Oh, no — no— it 
cannot be. Once you did — whatever you may now; 
and why should you not still ! Am I not the same 
Eliza that you have so often pressed to your heartt 
Have I not the same talents — the same power to 
please which you have so often told me constituted 
the whole charm of your existence ! Oh, Walde- 
grave, why did you tell me so, if you did not really 
feel it ! Why did you deceive me ! I never in- 
jured you. I was happy in my peaceful village— 
at least I was tranquil. I had my books — my ma- 
sic — my humble duties to fulfil — and you found me 
contented with my lot. I made no display to at- 
tract your attention. I practised no arts of coquetry 
to engage you in unmeaning gallantry — and this I 
do not say as arrogating any merit to myself— for 
it is possible that I mAy have been often restrained 
from adopting the Uttle artifices of my sex, as modi 
from the want of patience and perseverance in the 
proper application, as from disdain of them ;— hot 
be that as it may, you must, I am sure, exculpate 
me from any design of drawing you into a situation 
which now seems to be repugnant to yon. 

" But perhaps it is only appearance. Perhaps 
I may too soon, and too weakly have alarmed my- 
self ! The business you are engaged upon may be 
difficult and embarrassing, and with all the incli- 
nation in the world to attend and be kind to 
me — you may not be sufficiently able so to abstnet 
yourself from it, as to give me that whole, un- 
bounded possession of your heart which alone can 
satisfy the selfishness of my love. 

'' Dear Waldegrave ! how willingly would I make 
excuses for you. How much rather would I that 
the error should be mine than yours ! and that I 
should offend by too much love, than that you 
should have deceived me, and feel none. &at 
dearest, forgive me ! you have not deceived me— 
you will not. No, no, you will never treat unkindly 
one already so desolate, so abandoned, so re- 
proached for your sake. Oh, Waldegrave I think 
what I have sacrificed to the love of you! Yet 
no — do not think it is a sacrifice: I recal my 
words — believe me, love, it is no sacrifice! All 
the world is nothing to me in comparison with your 
affection. You are my world — ^if I have lost yoii| 
then indeed I am desolate. 

^ But, if it be so, I implore you not to deceive 
me any longer, nor suffer me to go on deluding 
myself with the fond hope of your speedy return, 
when possibly you know that we have parted never 
to meet again. It will be hard — very hard, I most 
confess to you, to regain my peace of mind ; and 
far better would it have been that I should have 
died, than that in such a case I ever knew you. 
But though I may mourn, even to the grave, the 
cruel chance that led you to select, as the mere 
plaything of a day, a heart whose every sentiment 
is a passion, and which may rather be said to suffer 
than to feel emotion, I shall then see the end of my 
fate, and in seeing that I shall have rest. 

" Do not spare me, then, Waldegrave ; spare me 
nothing but delay — that I cannot much longer sup- 
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port. If, then, you do not wish to see me despe- 
rate at your feet — alone and unprotected, over the 
sea itself — in another country, come to seek you, 
and to implore you to deal openly with me, write — 
or, which is far better, instantly return to your 
forsaken, broken-hearted 

« EUZA." 



CHAPTER XLII. 



When sufficient time had passed for her to have 
received the i*eply she so anxiously solicited, Eliza 
again underwent the sickening feelings of constant 
disappointment. 

In vain she every morning awoke with a faint 
fluttering of joy at the bright beams of a new day, 
before the close of which she hoped to be greeted 
with some intelligence of Waldegrave. None ar- 
rived. He did, indeed, seem to have utterly aban- 
doned her, unless — ^but that was a sad alternative — 
unless he was suffering from illness. 

But she could bear to believe any thing better 
tiian that his silence was the result of indifference 
or design ; and in persuading herself that he was 
iD, she very soon found excuses enough for resuming 
her former design of actually going over to him. 
Inclination is always prompt in covering its sug- 
gestions with the shadow of reason, and she assured 
herself that, whatever there was rash or extra- 
vagant in such a measure, was amply justified by 
her entertaining any supposition of his being ill in 
a foreign country, amongst strangers, and destitute 
of any endearment of friendship or affection. 

She decided, therefore, upon instantly going to 
him ; and having adopted this resolution, she felt 
infinitely happier. She was going to act — no mat- 
ter how. She was, at any rate, about to plunge 
upon certainty. 

Strange infatuation which urges restless spirits 
to this rash anticipation of fate ! — this rushing for- 
ward to obtain a clearer view of what they dread 
to look upon !' 

Though difficulty was a word which had no place 
in Eliza's vocabulary, when inclination prompted 
any of her movements, yet she found herself slightly 
embarrassed how to proceed, without making a 
few inquiries as to the readiest way of her getting 
to Dover. 

As her counsellor in this emergency, she be- 
thought herself of Mr. Williams, who would most 
likely be able to tell her the very little she wanted 
to know ; and it would be very easy to make her 
inquiries so general as to prevent his penetrating 
into their motive. 

Towards Mr. Williams's habitation she accord- 
ingly bent her way, with steps corresponding to 
the haste and agitation of her inind. A very short 
time brought her to Bond-street, but Mr. Williams 
was not at home — he would be within in a few 
minutes. Declining the insupportable horror of 
walking up stairs and sitting with Mrs. Williams, 
and appearing polite and agreeable till his return, 
she said she would call again; and desiring her 
servant to wait there for her, she wandered from 
&e house, she scarcely knew whither. Her mind 
was so absorbed in pondering upon her project, 
that had she been walking in a solitary wood, she 
could not have felt more alone. 
She walked to the end of Bond-street, and was 



about to cross over Oxford-street, when she was 
obliged to stop to avoid a hackney-coach, which was 
approaching much faster than such vehicles usually 



move. 



Accidentally she cast her eyes upon it as it 
passed her — ^but not carelessly or quickly were 
they withdrawn ! for if an electric shock had 
levelled her to the earth, the effect could not have 
been more potent than that hasty glance occasioned ; 
for in the coach, rapidly as it passed her, she saw — 
distinctly saw— the face of Waldegrave ! 

With the impulse of distraction, she ran towards 
it — she called to the coachman, " Man — man — oh, 
stop — stop." 

But in vain. In the noise and bustle of the 
street her voice was unheard ; and her attention 
was soon compelled to be withdrawn from it, by 
the vociferations of several persons to ** take care, 
and get out of the way," as, heedless of every 
thing but to keep the coach in sight, she was run- 
ning down the middle of the street, amongst horses 
and carriages, every instant at the penl of her 
life. 

Although it is scarcely possible for any thing to 
be extraordinary in London, yet Eliza's singular 
manner, her uncommon beauty of form and face, 
and her whole appearance, at once elegant and su- 
perior, began to attract some notice. 

" Can I be of any service to you, my dear I" 
said a bold, vulgar-looking man, taking her hand, 
on hearing her agitated and unheeded calls after 
the coachman. 

Alarmed now by the dread of personal insult, a 
ray of reason returned, She snatched away her 
hand and broke from her assailant, endeavouring 
to suppress her agitation and to walk calmly. 

All trace of the coach was now lost; she only 
believed that it took the way to' the city. Towards 
the city, then, she followed very fast ; her ideas 
were nothing but a confused mass, in which no dis- 
tinct image prevailed but Waldegrave. She had 
seen him — and she must; see him again. She was 
accessible to no other impression. 

She hurried on a little further, with the pace and 
gestures of insanity. Then she thought of a coach — 
u would be quicker ; immediately she beckoned one 
from the stand. 

** Be quick — very quick," she exclaimed, almost 
breathless, as she stept into it. 
"Where, ma'am!" 
« To the city." 
« What part 1" 

" Oh, no matter where ; drive on till I tell you 
to stop." 

The man shut the door, and ^liza, with her 
head out of the window, began again her fruitless 
search. 

She had not been three minutes in the coach, be- 
fore the tedious interruptions from meeting with 
other vehicles almost drove her frantic ; and she 
was certain she should be much more expeditious 
on foot. She called to the man to stop, and let her 
get out, and having dismissed him, began again 
her chace. 

She went on, insensible to heat or fatigue under 
the full influence of a burning September sun, till 
she found herself in Holbom ; and then she became 
more bewildered than ever. She was at last obliged 
to pause from downright exhaustion. Scarcely know- 
ing whither she went, mechanically she turned into 
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the first confectioner's shop she met with ; and a 
faint gleam of common sense in this interval pre- 
vailed. She began to see the folly of prosecuting 
such a search under such circumstances, and to 
think that it would be better to return home. 

*' He mud soon visit her — she must very soon 
have some intelligence of him. He could not 
abandon her entirely, in so cruel, so ungentleman- 
like a manner 1" And thus she tried to comfort 
herself under a sense of his unkind behaviour so 
acute and agonizing, that she really seemed to 
become an object of compassion to her own heart. 

As her object was to rest, and not to eat, (only 
to think of which would almost have suffocated 
her,) she was perfectly satisfied to give all that the 
accommodation of a chair required her to expend, 
to appease the cravings of a miserable little beggar- 
child, who, by the side of a ragged, half-starved 
mother, stood gazins with longing eyes at the good 
things which lined the window. 

" Long life and happiness to you, my lady," said 
the woman, as Eliza enriched her donation with a 
trifle in money ; uttered as these few words were, 
without consciousness or meaning, they struck with 
some emphasis upon the feelings of poor Eliza. 
She turned away, half repeating ^ life and happi- 
ness I" 

It seemed to her astonishing that any one could 
pronounce a benediction upon one so forlorn — so 
overwhelmed in wretchedness. 

Tears, in spite of her utmost efforts, stole down 
her cheeks. She tried to conceal them, and to 
hide her too expressive face from the earnest gaze 
of the woman of the shop ; who, being gifted with 
some of " the milk of human kindness," found her 
sympathy rather strongly excited by the anguish of 
spirit which Eliza's eveiy movement indicated. 

** You do not seem very well, ma'am," said she, 
as Eliza, seating herself in one comer of the shop, 
leaned her head upon her hand, while with the 
other she sought to stifle her tears with her hand- 
kerchief. 

*' Will you walk into my back-room, and take 
a glass of wine, or any thing else V* she continued. 

** You are very good — very kind — I thank you," 
sighed Eliza. '^ If you would let your servant call 
me a coach — " 

** Certainly — to be sure ma'am," and she imme- 
diately dispatched a little boy on the errand. 

In the interim Eliza endeavoured to compose 
herself ; but in her deep-drawn sighs, unconsciously 
heaved, and when observed, attempted to be dissi- 
pated in a slight cough; in tears, every uistant 
wiped away, yet every instant renewed, it was easy 
to see how fruitless were her efforts. 

When the coach arrived, she was about to sig- 
nify her thanks to the woman for her kindness — 

"Pray, ma'am, don't mention it," said she, 
coming forward to assist her in getting in, and 
wishing her good day in an accent that implied 
very sincere interest and good wishes. 

There is indeed something perfectly irresistible 
in the appeal of genuine sorrow. Happiness is 
sufficient in itself — requires nothing — is too trium- 
phant — too exulting ; but " / suffer" is the watch- 
word of fellowship — it is the bond of union between 
human creatures. 

Eliza had desired to be driven home ; but in 
passing the Albany, where Waldegrave had apart- 
ments previous to his leaving England, she could 



not resist the impulse which led her to stop there, 
and inquire after him of the porter. 

She scarcely believed it possible that she had 
been mistaken in supposing it him that she had 
seen. But her head was so bewildered, that more 
than once she fancied her senses were disturbed, 
and that the whole was the illusion of a raised and 
feverish imagination, the consequence of the dis- 
tress she had endured for so many weeks, now 
augmented by fatigue and heat. 

With a faltering voice, and cheeks dyed with 
the deepest blush, she vainly tried to make a fear- 
less and indifferent inquiry whether Mr. Walde- 
grave was at home. Her embarrassment gave to 
the circumstance all the meaning she wiwed to 
avoid. 

But her anxiety to obtain intelligence of him 
soon surmounted every other sensation. 

" He is not at home !" said she, echoing the 
mAn's reply, *' are you sure of it ?" 

" Yes, I saw hun go out tliis morning, and I 
must have seen him, if he had returned, for I have 
been standing here ever since." 

" You are quite sure it was Mr. Waldegrave !" 

" Sure 1 oh yes, I am sure enough of that," he 
replied, with a significant smile. 

*' How long has he been returned to town !" she 
continued, panting with emotion, and totally un- 
observant of the easy air of familiarity with which 
the man surveyed her from head to foot. 

" How long I why a day or two, my dear, or 
thereabouts ;" and then turning with great respect, 
to reply to a question addressed to him by a gen- 
tleman who was then coming out, he left her, 
shocked and humiliated with the sudden percep- 
tion of the degrading situation into which her im- 
petuous feelings were leading her. 

She hurried back to the coach, and desired to be 
driven home directly. She trembled for herself— 
she dared not trust any longer to the dictates of 
her disturbed spirit, which, under the vehemence 
of anxiety and impatience to see him, was every 
moment urging her to some new extravagance. 

Through the mist and clouds that ol^ured his 
conduct, one wretched truth was sufficiently intel- 
ligible — that he could have no honourable inten- 
tions towards her. But, even with this sad con- 
viction staring her in the face, a latent feeling of 
delight at the idea of soon seeing him was the pre- 
dominant sensation. 

Certainly no delusion is equal to the infatuation 
of love. Most objects that are known to combine 
a degree of suffering in their approach, are avoided, 
or encountered with unwillingness and hesitation. 
But how does the heart bound at the sight of him 
to whom it is devoted, though he comes avowedly 
to wound it f how does it recognize with a thrill of 
transport the sound of his voice, even when it 
speaks daggers I 

" I shaU see him again ! At all events he mutt 
see me again," Eliza uicessantly repeated, as if 
clinging to the only comfort which her uidiappy 
circumstances afforded. 

On arriving at home she eagerly inquired of her 
maid if any one had called in her absence, though 
the direction in which she had seen him driving 
left her scarcely a reasonable hope that Waldegrave 
could have been to Kensington. But so little have 
reason and love to do with one another, that, on 
receiving an answer in the negative, her disappoint- 
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ment was as great as if she had fully expected to 
have found him waiting her arrival. 

The afternoon and evening she passed in a state 
of the most racking suspense. Every moment she 
looked at her watch — she wished it later, yet be- 
wailed every hour that elapsed, as prolonging his 
desertion of her. Two or three times she wrote 
notes to him, which pride restrained her from 
sending. Then she occupied herself in reading 
over and over again the letters she had received 
from him in his absence. She tried to consider 
them in the light of an impartial uninterested per- 
son, and to give to every sentence, every word 
which they contained, the most rigid interpretation 
it would bear ; thus preferring to search in a maze 
of obscurity for indications of his meaning to desert 
her, rather than to contemplate the miserable fact 
of his actually having done so. 

But she made very little progress in her reason- 
ing upon this subject. In the calmest moments 
she had so little skill in directing the mechanism 
of her mind, that her mental discussions were in- 
variably drawn aside from their object by every 
wandering idea, and usually ended in more doubt 
and indecision than they began. 

The first sentence in the first letter she opened 
induced a train of remembrances. 

It was that which he had written to her imme- 
diately after his arrival at Paris. After speaking 
with some anxiety for her comfort and happiness, 
during his absence, he proceeded : ^' But I feel less 
solicitous upon thus point, my love, with regard to 
you, because I know how rich your resources are in 
solitude ; and cannot but suppose it impossible that 
you, who so well understand how to impart a charm 
to Uie existence of others, by the exercise of the 
various enchanting talents with which nature has 
gifted you, should experience that satiety and las- 
situde, which, in your present circumstances, would 
be the infallible portion of common persons." 

^ He does not, then, class me with common per- 
sons," said she, laying down the letter, while her. 
vivid imagination retraced in an instant the many 
occasions on which he had expressed himself sur- 
prised and gratified by the variety and intelligence 
of h^ mental resources. And praise from him 
was no ordinary tribute, for he himself was no ordi- 
nary person. So graceful — so elegant — so well in- 
formed — so'correct and delicate in his ideas. ** Oh, 
how can I forget him !" she exclaimed, ^ so asso- 
ciated as he is in my mind with all tliat is beautiful 
and attractive in taste and sentiment — how can I 
forget him I If I read, every new and brilliant 
thought I meet with would recal him to my mind : 
and, thus Waldegrave would express himself — thus 
Waldegrave feels — would be my first suggestion. 
If I sing, I should look round for him to listen to 
me. My music — my books — every delight, every 
occupation of my life is full of him — ^and nowhere 
can I fly from him." 

In musings such as these, ^e soon lost her 
original purpose of considering calmly, and with all 
the judgment she possessed, her present situation. 
She found it so natural and so gratifying to indulge 
the belief of being beloved, tlmt she quickly gave 
up her design of searching for proofs that she was 
not stiU the object of his afiection ; and, something 
revived by the recollection of his past tenderness, 
die retired to rest with a more composed, though 
still a disturbed and anxious heart. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

But this semblance of tranquillity was nothing more 
than the pause of expectation. The new day no 
sooner brought with.it the probability of Mr. Wal- 
degrave's approach, than Eliza's wearisome conflict 
of hopes and fears revived. 

Her whole frame was affected by the agitation 
of her mind. She almost feared to breathe, lest she 
should lose some sound that might signify his 
arrival. Every voice she heard, every footstep 
that approached, caused her heart to palpitate. 

Till two o'clock she supported her pamful emo- 
tions by inventing reasons for his delay, and per- 
suading herself, as every hour elapsed, that it was 
yet too early for him, and that the next — and the 
next, — would be more likely to bring him. 

But each, as it arrived, was fraught with dis- 
appointment. 

Then she determined to go in search of him. 
But where was there a reasonable hope of their 
meeting, unless she were actually to go to his 
apartments 1 And how could she I — " Oh, no — no," 
said she, ^ I cannot so commit myself. He would 
reproach me for such an imprudence. But how 
near was I committing one much greater ? Why, 
then, should I shrink from this \ I cannot mudi 
longer support this state of horrible suspense." 

She half resolved to go to the Albany ; but a 
feeling of delicacy suggested the preferable mode 
of writing to him. She did so. Her note contained 
but these words : — 

" I have accidentally heard of your arrival in 
England. My mind is distracted with all the sur- 
mises which you cannot but suppose your myste- 
rious conduct must excite. Whatever are your 
designs, you ought in common justice to let me 
know them. I beseech you, Waldegrave, if you 
have any humanity in you, to come to me directly ; 
and with candour, which is all I ask of you, alle- 
viate the distress you have occasioned to Eliza 
Rivers." 

This she dispatched by her servant, not support- 
ing the idea of waiting the tardy process of the 
post. 

She beguiled the time of her messenger's ab- 
sence, in walking half-way to town to meet him on 
his return. 

He brought no intelligence. Mr. Waldegrave 
was nut at home. He had left the note, however, I 
in his apartments, and Eliza, calculating upon tlie 
certainty of his receiving it when he returned home 
to dress for dinner, had now no doubt of his'speedy 
arrival. Now that he knew of her being acquainted 
with his return, he must surely be solicitous to give 
some explanation of his conduct, and she comforted 
herself very tolerably till near seven, with antici- 
pating the near prospect of seeing him. She pic- 
tured to herself how lie would look — how he would 
address her. 

But in vain. It was not to be. Seven o'clock 
— eight o'clock struck. 

*' Good God ! what can he mean {" she ex- 
claimed. ^ Am I from day to day to drag on this 
wretched existence, eating up my heaii; with the 
most harrowing suspense ? — I cannot bear it — I 
will know the worst at once — I will see him — yes, 
I vnll see him 1" — ^and, urged on by one of those 
overwhelming impulses which trample upon reason. 
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she hastily disguised herself as well as she could in 
her cloak and large bonnet, and without a thought 
as to the hazard of being insulted in such a long 
and unprotected walk, she* hurried alone out of the 
house. Not a moment did she stop, or relax her 
pace, till she reached the Albany. Fatigue then 
OYerpowered her, and she leaned a few moments 
against some palisades. Her heart beat violently 
— and she laid her hand upon her throbbing bo- 
som, vainly hoping to still it. 

Greatly as die nad suffered from the neglect of 
Waldegrave, and cruelly as he had sported with 
her feelings, she felt in this moment as the guilty 
one. She dreaded his displeasure. She blushed at 
the strong proof of passion she was about to exhibit 
to him. 

Indeed, of all humiliatine feelings (and they are 
neither few nor trifling that visit a woman of 
ardent and delicate sensibitity, who has the misfor- 
tune to entertain an ill-placea attachment), nothing 
ean approach to the torture that accompanies any 
action, which betrays as much imprudence as love, 
for an object whose coldness or self-conmiand in- 
clines him more to discover the indiscretion than 
to be affected by the passion that prompted it. 
Trembling and undecided, Eliza felt quite unequal 
either to pursue or to abandon her intention. 

At this moment a man passed her, and the light 
from the lamp gleaming fuU upon his face, she 
knew him to l:^ Waldegrave's servant. 
^ William !" — she exclaimed, with an expression 
\ of joy. 
I The man turned round. 

** Where is your master ! — where is Mr. Walde- 
grave?** 
'^ He is at home : — who wants him t" 
'^ Tell him that I want him — tell him that I mud 
see him.'' 

'^ And who are you !" he replied with astonish- 
ment. Her heart died within her at the shame of 
announcing her name. 
« Tell him that"— 

But she was spared the horror of proceeding ; 
for William having considered her a moment lon- 
ger, addressed her in an altered tone of voice, and 
with a respect which plainly indicated that he had 
discovered her. 

'^ If you will have the goodness to walk this way, 
ma'am," said he, proceeding onwards, whilst Eli^ 
followed him with a sense of degradation so horrible 
as overpowered every other misery. 

But there was now no receding, for before her 
bewildered senses were at all restored, William, 
without pronouncing her name, had ushered her 
into an apartment where she found herself in the 
presence of Waldegrave. 

He was sitting with his back towards her, en- 
gaged in writing. He turned round, and rose with 
evident surprise at such a visit from an unknown 
female, for her dress perfectly concealed her. 

But it was only the disguise of a moment. A 
torrent of emotion betrayed her, as slowly he ap- 
proached her, like one who doubts the evidence of 
his senses. ^ Eliza !" said he, in a voice of surprise ; 
''good Heavens, is it possible 1 why have you been 
thqs imprudent 1" 

** You have deserted me— oh, Waldegrave ! — 
why did you — why — " 

But her voice died away in hysterical sobs, and 
she gave up the attempt to speak, and sunk into a 



chair, wishing, in the despair of her heart, that 
this wretched moment might be the last of her life. 
Vexation was visibly ponrtrayed in Mr. Walde- 
grave's countenance, but her distress imperiouly 
called upon his compassion, and restrained any 
further reproaches to her for taking this heedkas 
step ; and whilst embarrassment struggled with 
tenderness, his attempts to speak were neariy at 
ineffectual as her own. 

His manner, however, was kind, and it was all, 
and more than she had yentuzed to hq>e firom 
him. 

But her tears still oootmued, and impeded evezy 
attempt she made to be intelligible. 

^ Why are you thus distressed, my dear Eliza t* 
said he—'' what ean have oecasioiied tfaisexceanTe 
agitation f 

" Ah ! how can you ask that question f — how can 
you — " 

" How can I do what, Eliza ! my dear girl, what 
is it that disturbs you — and how is it that I see 
you here I" 

Her sobs were the only reply. 
" Speak to me, Eliza," said he, for her agonizing 
sorrow perfectly alarmed him — '*n>eak to me, 
love f" 

** I will — I will presently — but you have made 
me so wretched !" 

He turned from her with an expresdon of deep 
vexation, and both were silent for a few minutes ; 
Eliza, then having overcome the veh^neoce of her 
feelings, spoke with more coherence. 

" Surely, Waldegrave, you have not aeted by me 
in a kind or even an honourable manner — if ym 
intended to desert me — " 

" I did not intend it, Elizar-" 
" Then why is it, that you have been several days 
in England without talang the slightest notice of 
me 1 — Why is it, that you returned me no answer ! 
— But these questions are rather of a degrading 
cast for me to make, they are unnecessary, too— 
for your conduct is the solution of them — and that 
I am deserted is enough." 

He was evidently d^pleased with her words, hot 
unwilling to say any thing which might exaiEq)erate 
her mind, already worked up to a pitch of extreme 
suffering. He temporized, therefore, by words of 
soothing and endearment, and endeavoured to per- 
suade her that it was her impatience alone which 
made his conduct appear mysterious and unkind.^ 
" He had been," he said, " but three days in Lon- 
don, and he fully intended to have seen her imme- 
diately ! but that important business had not left 
him a moment at his own disposal ; and with re- 
gard to replying to her last letter, he considered it 
would be useless, as he expected to see her bdbre 
his answer could have been received." 

^ Thus you see, my love," he added, with a 
smile, " all your alarming doubts are removed by a 
few words of explanation, and my Eliza will smile 
again, and be cheerfuL Come, dearest, be happy, 
— I cannot bear to see you thus ;" and he pressed 
her affectionately to his heart. 

Eliza was not made happy by his tenderness ; 
for it wanted that indefinable truth which lives and 
breathes in genuine feeling. She plainly perceived 
that somethmg was withheld from her, and this idea 
imparted a coldness and dissatisfaction to her man- 
ner very unlike anything he had been aceastcMned 
to see in her. 
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* I perceive,** said he, " that you are still dis- 
pleased with me ; but surely, Eliza, after what I 
have sud, you ought not to be so, unless indeed 
you think that I have condescended to excuse my- 
self to yon by telling an untruth." 

** No, Waldegrave, I have not that opinion of 
you — ^you have told me the truth, I have no doubt ; 
but the vikoU truth — aU that is necessary for me to 
know ; have you told me that 1" 

He hesitated a little, before he replied, ^ why 
should yon doubt it t" 

*^ Heaven knows, I doAiot willingly doubt it I I 
wish to believe that you still love me as fervently 
as you once did, and that you still confide in me, 
and coosider me as the friend and future partner 
of your £ate and fortunes. — Oh, Waldegrave ! I 
have set my all of happiness upon your love ; do 
you think, then, that I would trifle with such a 
stake I Do you think that I would risk the loss of 
it by harassing you with captious doubts of your 
good intentions to me, unless you very poweifully 
excited them I" 

He seemed to consider, and be affected by her 
words, but said nothing ; and Eliza, gathering con- 
viction for her fears by his silence, proceeded, 
though with a faltering voice : 

^ If it is from motives of delicacy and considera- 
tion for me that you are silent as to the occasion of 
your late reserve (I will not call it neglect or un- 
kindnees) towards me, I can assure vou that they 
are misapplied. Something there is tnat influences 
you to avoid me. You have told me that it is im- 
portant business ; but what business would have 
detained you from me three months since ! and of 
what nature can it be to occupy you so exclusively, 
as not to leave you in the course of three days a 
single interval of five minutes to visit me % Say, 
rather, that your sentiments are changed, that you 
have lost the affection you once felt for me — tiiat 
you have not the inclination to fulfil the claims you 
think I may have upon you, and that you cannot 
bear to see me under the embarrassment which 
such sentiments create." 

She ceased in extreme emotion ; her tears con- 
tradicting hsr words, and plainly evincing how un- 
equal she was to hear what she so earnestly called 
upon him to acknowledge. 

^ Eliza," said he, distressed with hearing her 
deep oonvulsive sobs, '* Eliza, pray be calm ; you 
are destroying yourself with this excessive emo- 
tion — and you distress me beyond endurance. It 
is impossible to talk with you in a candid, or 
even a rational manner, if you are not more com- 
posed." 

** I am. composed — ^I will be quite calm — I will, 
indeedyt and she laboured to appear tranquil. 
** Now, Waldegrave, tell me, do you not wish that 
we should part I do you not wish that we had never 
metr 

Half breathless with expectation, as if the fate 
of her existence depended upon his reply, she laid 
her hand upon his arm, forcibly restraining him 
from turning from her, and compelling hijin to look 
upon her earnest, supplicating face. 

Remorse and anguish were visible in the look 
with which he replied to her ; for it was only by a 
look that he confirmed the truth he could not 
speak. 

'' I thought it was so," said she : '* I thought it 
was so— now then — I have nothing more to say ;" 



and she believed that she was calm, and that she 
could leave him with the proper dignity which her 
situation now required from her. 

But before she reached the door, he had taken 
her hand. Her head sunk upon his bosom, to hide 
the flood of tears she disdained herself for shed- 
ding, and unresisting, she suffered him to lead her 
back to her chair. When he could speak — for it 
was not immediately that he could — ^he thus ad- 
dressed her : — 

^^ Eliza, you have called upon me to be sincere 
with you — I will be so ; — I have not the power to 
fulfil the just ckums you have upon my honour ;" 
he ceased a moment, as if struggling to conquer 
the reluctance with which he m^e the confession, 
and then added, with an earnestness that appalled 
her — ^" I am a ruined man I" 

" Good Grod ! ruined ! how — in what way !" 

^ Partly by misfortune, and by imprudence — 
gaming has undone me. My circumstances, owing 
to my recent losses in France, are desperate ; and 
I cannot, without the most cruel injustice to you, 
continue our connexion. Now, EUiza, you know 
the worst — ^now renounce me, and try and forget 
that you ever knew me." 

^ No, Waldegrave I It is not a cause of this 
nature that can ever make me renounce yon. I 
can only lament the loss of your fortune on your 
own account ; the loss of your love is all that can 
impoverish me. While that is mine, I shall be too 
happy to share with you the little I possess, ever to 
regret that we had not more." 

" Dear, generous Eliza ! why is it that you waste 
the treasure of your love upon one so unworthy of 
it I I should have met with you some years since, 
before the world had blighted and seared my best 
affections ; at present I do not deserve you." 

It was long, indeed, since feeling had excited so 
powerful a sway over him as at this moment. His 
brc^en accents — his tears — pierced the very soul 
of Eliza. She hung over him with unrestrained 
tenderness, and with that beautiful endearment 
which characterises a feeling and delicate woman, 
she pressed his hand to her heart, repeatedly in- 
treating him to be comforted. 

It was but the weakness of a moment into which 
he had been betrayed : habit soon resumed its in- 
fluence, and when he spoke to her again he was 
perfectly calm. He insinuated, as gently as he 
could, a wish to see her home. 

" This is no place for you, my love. — To-morrow 
I will call upon you." 

^^ But will you, indeed \ Ah, do not deceive me ; 
if you knew — ^if you could imagine what I have 
suffered in expectation and constant disappointment 
for many weeks past, you would think it more com- 
passionate and kind now to dissolve our connexion 
at once, and to say to me, ' EUiza, I never mean to 
see you asain, than to — ' " 

** I ici^see you," said he, impatiently interrupt' 
ing her ; ^ now let us walk." 

Eliza employed this interval in urging him to 
make her fortune serviceable to him in his present 
emergency. 

But this he steadfastly declined,though he thanked 
her warmly for the offer. He had put his affiiirs, 
he said, in a train ; but he clearly avoided being 
explicit on the subject ; and Eliza had too much 
consideration for him to press it too closely. 

At parting, he renewed his promise of seeing her 

^J. I 
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on the morrow ; and Eliza's heart once more ** sat 
lightly on its throne." 

The intelligence she had just heard, as to the dis- 
astrous state of his fortune, surprised, hut did not 
shock her. She knew that they might live upon 
what she could bring him, and life with Mr. Wal- 
degrare was all she desired to look forward to. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Mr. Waldboravb had somewhat exaggerated the 
circumstance of his present distress ; ne was con- 
siderably embarrassed, undoubtedly, but not abso- 
lutely ruined. He had for some years secretly in- 
dulged a propensity to gaming with so much success, 
as to tempt him to venture more largely upon that 
unfortunate pursuit ; and partly with this view 

he had been prevailed upon to accept Lord A 's 

invitation to Paris ; where he had been attended 
with such a uniform run of ill-luck, as rendered it 
certainly unadvisable for him to pursue any matri- 
monial project, excepting with a lady of much 
laiger possessions than Eliza Rivers. 

It was not solely on this account, however, that 
his disinclination to meet Eliza had arisen. It has 
been seen that the attachment was much stronger 
on her side than on his ; and that whatever passion 
marked his first acquaintance with her, it had con- 
siderably subsided under the influence of intimacy, 
a clearer insight into her failings, and a greater ca- 
pability of judging how far they were likely to affect 
the future happiness of his life. 

It is but due to him to acknowledge, that a 
fatality of circumstances had drawn him into a 
situation, which he would never voluntarily have 
chosen for himself. The natural gallantry of his 
temper had first prompted his attentions to Eliza, 
and her extraordmary attractions of beauty and 
talents soon made them involuntary, and inspired 
him with a great deal more love than he ever in- 
tended to feel for her. Even her known engage- 
ment became no protection to either of them, but 
the contrary ; and feeling himself called upon by 
honour as well as prudence to relinquish her 
society, he came to tiie determination of leaving 
London. 

It has been related in what manner this laudable 
resolution was frustrated ; and he found himself 
surprised and impelled by fate into the most solemn 
of engagements. 

Like most men of gay habits, who have escaped 
the age of romance, and arrived single at the more 
sober period of thirty, he entertained no predilec- 
tion for irrevocable bonds ; and the instant he con- 
templated himself as bound in such with Eliza, she 
lost, in his imagination, half her charms. 

His distaste to matrimony increased with its ap- 
proach ; and several times he was tempted to make 
her a candid acknowledgment of his sentiments. 
But the ardour — ^the devotion of her attachment to 
him, made such a confession a task of difficulty, and 
he postponed it from time to time, in the hope that 
the alteration she must perceive in his manner 
would stimulate her pride to reject him. 

This, however, was now rendered unnecessary by 
the unfortunate state of his circumstances, which 
furnished him with a plea for breaking off their 
connexion, of which he fully intended to avail him- 
self. But it was not by means of an interview that he 



designed it. He knew too well Eliza's powers of 
eloquence, and passionate feelings, to trust himself 
within their influence. 

He had hoped his return might remain a secret 
to her till he had fully decided his future plans, 
and could follow up his final letter to her by an im- 
mediate departure from London. 

This had been rendered impossible, by her acci- 
dentally seeing him, and he found himself in a state 
of the most miserable and harassing perplexity, 
when her extraordinary and unexpected visit ex- 
torted from him a discl ow ifc ii which he would rather 
have made in any other shape. 

He perceived, also, with extreme vexation, that 
Eliza's enthusiastic passion for him had so obscured 
her penetration, that, mistaking the reflection of 
her own ardent sentiments for the corresponding 
warmth of his, she never would believe in any di* 
minution of his attachment, so long as she could 
attribute to any other cause his reluctance to con- 
tinue their engagement. 

While she was with him, her irresistible tender- 
ness and genuine distress completely disarmed and 
overpowered every design which he knew would be 
likely to affect her happiness. 

But no sooner was he alone, than he reproached 
himself for not being more ingenuous with her, and 
making that interview decisively their last. To 
protract their parting was but to augment the 
weight of disappointment and wretchedness that 
must fall upon her — ^for he knew that they must 
separate. He had long foreseen that, in the most 
prosperous circumstances, Eliza's extraordinary 
character and feelings might give him, perhaps, 
fits and starts of happiness, but would be very un- 
likely to increase the sum and substance of his 
felicity ; and, under the irritation of temper which 
his present reverse of fortune excited, he knew that 
it would often be impossible for him to show her 
that conciliating tendei^ess, without which he 
scarcely thought even her affection for him would 
restrain her from reproach and recrimination. 

The most galling reflections kept him awake 
during the whole night after he left her. He could 
think of nothing— decide upon nothing at all likely 
to alleviate his difficulties ; and finding, after many 
hours of reflection, that consideration only served 
to perplex him still further, he determined to leave 
the event of their interview to chance ; trusting 
that Eliza's pride and quickness of feeling would 
take alarm, at the restraint and coldness of manner 
which he now felt it would be absolutely necessary 
for him to adopt. 

In this state of mind, he proceeded to Kensing: 
ton ; wishing fervently that ^is meeting might be 
their last. « 

But not thus did Eliza — that fond, deluded ^1— 
await his arrival. She too had passed a sleepless 
night, but joy had been the enemy of her repose ; 
joy to think tliey had met again — and that he had 
explained his conduct — ^and that he loved her still 
— and that in a few short hours she should see him 
again. . 

To meet this cherished idol of her affections, she 
had dressed herself with more care and attention 
than for many weeks, past ; and had clothed her 
face with smiles and cheerfulness, that no appear- 
ance of gloom and depression on her side should 
increase the dejection which his own sorrows oc- 
casioned. 

_^ J 
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Thus arrayed, she sat down at the window to 
watch his approach. 

Her heart sunk within her at the sight of the 
postman. Ardently as she had ahnost prayed for 
his approach for some time past, she now as fer- 
vently ejaculated a hope that he brought nothing 
for her. 

'^ A letter by the twopenny-post, ma'am," said 
the servant, bringing one into the room. 

Pale as death she seized it, anticipating an excuse 
from Waldegrave ; but she revived on perceiving 
the hand-writing of Miss Brooke. She opened it, 
and overlooking the first paragraph, when she 
found it to run in the strain of, *' I hope my dear 
Eliza has not attributed to wilful neglect my not 
having written so long, or can do me the in- 
justice of supposing," &c. &c., she began to read 
at the paH where she saw something like intel- 
ligence. 

** You will be surprised, I dare say," Sophia pro- 
ceeded, '' to hear that we are returned to town so 
much sooner than we intended ; but the fact is, 
that my father's extensive affairs and immense pro- 
perty luis entailed upon us so much trouble, that my 
aunt found it necessary to return here to take legal 
advice how to proceed. I have also, as you must 
suppose, a great deal to do, in the arrangement of 
my future establishment, which must, of course, in 
common propriety, be considerably increased. We 
are at present in Brook-street, but only as a tem- 
porary residence. This house is quite out of the 
question in any other point of view. 

^ I have been to look at one in Grosvenor-square, 
upon which I think I shall decide ; but as there 
are yet many months before the London season 
begins, and we shall remain incog, till then, there 
is no occasion to hurry. 

^ I hope, my dear Eliza, that you will not attri- 
bute our not asking you immediately to return to 
as, to any other cause but our inability to receive 
you properly. I assure you we are living amongst 
workmen and people of business ; and my time is 
80 occupied, that I scarcely know when I can give 
yon a call. I hope, therefore, you will come to 
OS instead, and let us see as much of you as in our 
present bustle and confusion we can hope for. 

" My aunt joins in this wish, and sends her very 
best and most affectionate remembrances to you, 
united with those of, my dear Eliza, &c. &c., 

^ Sophia Brooke." 

Eliza found it almost necessary to take breath 
after the perusal of this pompous epistle. She 
could not but smile at the air of importance with 
which Sophia's new possessions had invested her ; 
but, extremely happy to escape an invitation' which 
she would have found it difficult to refuse, and had 
no inclination to accept, she very readily admitted 
her excuse for not making it. 

The letter and its writer were soon forgotten, 
when the name of Mr. Waldegrave was announced. 
She flew to meet him with a smile of welcome, but 
it receded before his grave, and even solemn look. 
Attributing it, however, to the embarrassment he 
might feel m knowing her to be acquainted with his 
late imprudence and its consequences, her utmost 
efforts were exerted to convince him that he had 
lost no place in her affection or respect. 

She did not heedlessly or impatiently advert to 
the interview of the night before ; but first sought 



to amuse him with recounting how she had passed 
her time in his absence, what books she had read, 
how often she had wanted his opinion to confirm 
her judgment of them ; and how, after all, every 
occupation had been so interrupted by thinking of 
him, <' that I believe, love," she added, " I have 
done nothing to any purpose since we parted, ex- 
cept to count the hours till your return." 

** That was to Uttle purpose, indeed," said he, 
gravely, *' except to increase the horror with which 
you must now regard me." 

^ Horror !" she repeated, in a voice of alarm, as 
not well knowing what to make either of his words 
or maimer ;~^ you must be greatly chuiged be- 
fore you can become an object of horror to me." 

^ I am changed, Eliza ; I repeat to you, I am a 
ruined and a desperate man." 

" No, no," said she, with vehemence ; ** I will 
not hear you say so. Whilst I have the means of 
subsistence, you cannot, shall not call yourself 
ruined. Your fortunes may be changed, but yon 
are the same to me, dear Waldegrave, are you noti" 
and with eyes overflowing with love, she fixed 
upon him a look but ill-(^culated to strengthen 
him in his reserve. 

With a heavy and ill-omened sigh, he averted 
his face from her, as he added, in a voice so 
low, that Eliza's ear but imperfectly heard his 
words, << Misfortune or fate, I fear, has altered 
me." 

She listened, though he had ceased to speak, as 
not exactly catching his meaning ; yet trembling 
to believe that it was too intelligible. Her ease 
and happiness of feeling gradually faded under the 
supposition, which his silence increased almost to 
conviction. Cold and tremulous — ^for the chill of 
disappointment on her new-raised hopes affected 
even her bodily frame — she sat down, and silently 
pressed her hand to her forehead, as if to collect all 
the energy of her mind to support her in this un- 
expected misfortune. 

During this time, Mr. Waldegrave spoke not ; 
but, like a perturbed spirit, wandered from one 
part of the room to the other — now looking out of 
the window ; now resuming, now quitting hjs seat^ 
indicating, in every movement, the disorder and 
wretchedness of his mind. 

At length, believing that she had attained suffi- 
cient calmness, Eliza spoke. Her voice imme- 
diately arrested his steps, and he prepared to listen 
to her with great attention. 

'' You have told me," said she, ** that yon are 
ruined ; that your circumstances prevent you from 
fulfilling your promises to me, and that 1 must now 
consider you with horror. I have replied to you 
(and Grod knows how truly), that I wotdd willingly 
share with you all that I possess ; and, only re- 
quited bv your affection, think myself too happy in 
being allowed to do so ; and I did not say tins m a 
girlish spirit of romance — for I have suffered too 
much in my attachment to you, to have indulged it 
for its own sake ;" — here her faltering voice oblised 
her to stop a moment or two ; but she strug^ed 
with her weakness, and soon proceeded, Uiongh 
wiUi less firmness than she wished : 

<< I fancied last night, when you had confeesed to 
me your situation, that you were pleased to find 
that it had made no alteration in my sentimentB 
for you ; and in having found for your late mys- 
terious conduct any cause, but the loss of your 
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attachment, I was happy. But that I rat happy, 
ought to have convinced me that I was deceived ; 
for when had I ever an hour of hope or joy that 
was not quickly poisoned with disappointment! 
and does not the whole of my destiny prove, that 
happiness and I have nothing to do with each 
other I" 

What would she not have given to have been 
able to say all that was labouring at her heart, 
without <Mie tear—one broken accent ; and then 
firmly and nobly to have bid bun farewell ! But 
she was unable to proceed — her distress was not to 
be dissembled. 

That, under the influence of her affecting sor- 
row, he should never have the heart to be inge- 
nuous with her, Mr. Waldegrave had clearly fore- 
seen. Her suppressed anguish, her stifled sobs, 
increased the agony, the reproach of his feelings ; 
but he dared not soothe her with endearment — 
he dared not prolong the injustice of his conduct, 
by misleading her any longer with false hopes. 

Once having |)er8uaded herself to gaze upon the 
fatal truth, Eliza pursued it with desperate pene- 
tration. She saw all that was passing in his mind. 
She saw that his uneasiness was the result of com- 
mon human compassion, not of love 1 She saw that 
every hope, every cherished expectation was ship- 
wrecked before her eyes, and that she was forlorn 
and unbeloved. Her sense of this conviction was 
so keen, so intense, that no effort of pride would 
have enabled her to triumph over the emotion she 
scorned, had not Mr. Waldegrave somewhat un- 
skilfully insinuated a wish that ''she could trifle 
more with life and common events, and not consi- 
der them worthy of exciting such deep and har- 
rowing sensation." 

^ Admitting," said he, sitting down by her, but 
not venturing to fix his eyes upon her, and speak- 
ing in a low tone of voice, and in broken and in- 
terrupted periods, as if he wished to glance over 
raUier than to eidbrce what he had to say, '' ad- 
mitting that my altered circumstances were not 
the 011^ cause that rendered it imprudent for me 
still to continue our connexion," he paused — ** and 
that, perceiving, upon farther intimacy, a dissimi- 
larity of opinion between us upon many material 
points, I had suffered such a consideration to have 
some weight in the decision I now feel myself called 
upon to i^opt," — again he ceased a moment or two 
— '^ surely I am justified in doing so, much more 
than if I were to hurry with you into the most 
solemn of connexions, with the moral certainty that 
I never could make you happy." 

Thus much he said, and more might have con- 
tinued to say, uninterrupted by Eliza, had he not 
dumced to raise his eyes, and encountered hers, 
fixed upon him with a look of such earnest, such 
unutterable disdain, as seemed to search the very 
bottom, of his soul. 

Her softer expression of countenance was not 
much less wounding, as, perceiving that he had 
ceased to speak, — without reply — or word— or no- 
tice addressed to him — the sternness of her features 
rcdaxed, and raising her eyes to heaven, they filled 
with tears, as she pronounced the name of '' Mor- 
timer !" 

** Oh, Mortuner I" she excUiimed, clasping her 
hands, and sighing as if her heart would break, 
** amply, justly are your sorrows avenged ! My 
dear departed friend ! — was it for this that I re- 



nounced you 1 Was it for this that I cast firom 
me the treasure of your pure ennobline affection— 
and exchanged it for this abject humiliation— 4hig 
vile disgrace ! — But leave me, Sir — leave me— I 
would never — never see you again." 

^ Hush — hush, Eliza — ^my dearest — be eahn,** 
and alarmed almost for her senses, in the parox^psm 
of passion to which he had wrought her, Mr. Wal- 
degrave took her hand, and spoke to her with tea- 
demess, and attempted to soothe her. 

Not yet 80 complete was conviction, that the 
pressure of his hand, and the sweet persuasive 
tones of his voice, had wholly lost their wonted 
power. 

But soon releasUig herself from their influenoe, 
''Away — away — Waldegrave," said she, barsti^ 
into tears ; — '^ how cmeTly have vou treated me r 

As she said this, she hurried nom the room, for 
her grief oppressed her beyond the power of re- 
straining it ; and she could not support the degra- 
dation of his seeing to what an extent he had made 
her miserable. 

Her absence was equally a relief to her unworthy 
lover ; who, with prudential consideration, to ob- 
viate the unpleasant consequences of another in- 
terview, inunediately left the house ; not, indeed, 
with much satisfaction or comfbrt ; but trusting 
that the whirlwind of agitation, with which he fore- 
saw that this affair must be attended, would waa 
exhaust itself, and that pride would befriend Eliza, 
and speedily heal the wound he had inflicted on 
her peace, he prepared to attend to his own con- 
cerns, and to do tiie best he could to shuffle away 
recollection and remorse from his mind. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



How hard is the fate of woman I — What is she, if 
she loves not ! What her beauty — her attractions ! 
But what is she, if she does 1 A victim, wreathing 
herself in flowers for her own sacrifice 1 

Never was an offering more complete of entire 
happiness — ^health — hope — and all the most inva- 
luable gifts and blessings of the young, than that 
which ElilEa Uud upon the shrine of selfishness and 
vanity of man. Her mind had been so absorbed 
with one great passion, that when bereaved of it, 
no soul — no int^ect — no understanding seemed to 
be left her. The whole expanse of thoii^ht pre- 
sented to her nothing but a dreary, dreadnil void, 
— except when the image of Waldegrave, now more 
dreadful still, passed before her fiuicy, just as she 
had seen him-^calmly — coolly resigning her— and 
insinuating, if he did not openly acknowledge it, 
that he had lost all interest in the affection she fdt 
for him. This was the maddenine thought ! All 
that the world could offer in the Siape of misery 
was combined in the idea of his indifference to her. 
Now, even now, though he had all but professed 
it, she recoiled from believing it, and that he could 
not forget her — and that he could not be insensible 
to the value of her love — and that he would seek 
her again — were gleams of consolation, which she 
did not indeed encourage, but which, involuntarily 
darting across her mind, revived unconsciously her 
aching heart. 

Simply to love is nothing. It is the belief, or 
hope at least, of being beloved, that constitutes the 
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sentiment. This fond idea may consume and fade 
away under the aid of time and absence, and when 
it is extinguished, the passion is conquered ; hut 
no effort forcibly and suddenly to eradicate it suc- 
ceeds. It seems as though nature, in these exqui- 
site sorrows, encouraged some delusion, to save the 
suffering heart from breaking at once. 
- Eliza passed two days in extreme wretchedness, 
scarcely a moment without being in tears, and so 
weak and exhausted, from the excessive indulgence 
she had given to grief, that she had now hardly 
the power to speak or move. 

Her mind, however, was still turning to Walde- 
grave ; and she was one morning ruminating whe- 
uier she had strength and spirits to enable her to 
make a visit to Miss Brooke, where it was possible 
she might glean some intelligence of him, when, to 
her great surprise and no little confusion, her ser- 
vant announced — Mr. Henley ! 

There was no alteration in his manner. He 
addressed her with kindness, and began to converse 
with his usual composure and simphcity ; and her 
embarrassment by degrees became less. 

He carefully avoided any thing that approached 
to allusion to the past, and confined himself to the 
discussion of general matters, and the subject of 
her pecuniary affairs. 

He had sufficiently talked over these, and still 
sat a considerable time, but made no proposal to 
go, though conversation began to flag, and Eliza, 
restless and anxious to have him gone, had offered 
him refreshment, and given some slight hints that 
she had soon to make some caUs, &c. &c. 

There was an earnest melancholy in the look 
with which he frequently regarded her, that 
alarmed her; she dreaded lest he should make 
any allusion to the sad change in her appearance, 
wMch it was impossible for him not to perceive ; 
aod she expected every moment that he would 
think it necessary, as her guardian, to inquire 
about what he undoubtedly had heard of — her in- 
tended marriage with Mr. Waldeerave. 

But her h^urt rejoiced, and i£e congratulated 
herself upon having escaped all dangerous ques- 
tions and inuendoes, when she saw him look at his 
watch, and then take his hat from the table, as if 
he really intended to depart. 

" Louisa has been rather anxious to hear from 
you," said he, deliberately drawing on one glove ; 
" she fancied, firom your long silence, that you were 
not well ; and, indeed, I don't think I can com- 
pliment you much upon the advantage of the Lon- 
don air." 

^ I have not been very well, lately," she replied,' 
with a little hesitation, ** but my complaints are 
not at all dangerous ; I am only nervous and fan- 
ciful, I believe ;" and she smiled — ^but very 
fiuntiy. 

''I cannot say how far fancy may operate in 
affecting the looks," he replied, ^ but I do not 
think it would be much amiss, if you were to try 
and renovate yours with a litUe country-air. Sup- 
pose you return with me to Fairfield for a month 
or two ; we shall both be happy to see you. Do, 
my dear." 

His honest kindness, and the delicacy of seeming 
to forget her misconduct, very deeply touched 
Eliza, and made her almost wish that she had re- 
solution enough to accept his invitation, and to 
tear herself from the delusive ties which still bound 



her to the place which contained the faithless Wal- 
degrave. 

'^ I had intended to have returned by this aflter- 
noon's coach," said Mr. Henley, observing her to 
hesitate, ** but I can very easily postpone it till to- 
morrow, or even the next day, if that will be more 
convenient to you." 

** Oh, no, no, thank you, very kindly ; but I 
cannot very well make it convenient, just at pre- 
sent." 

^ I wish you would ; remember, you can lose 
nothing in gaiety, by absenting yourself at this time 
of the year." 

''I do not want gaiety," said Eliza, sighing 
deeply, and scarcely conscious that she spoke. 

** And Fairfield is now in all its beauty," con- 
tinued he, pursuing his intreaties ; ^ it never looks 
so well, I think, as in its autumnal dress. But we 
country-folks are shocking egotists upon our place 
of residence." 

^ Ah, well do I know how pleasant Fairfield is!" 
she would have added, but fond recollections 
i-ushed to her heart and impeded her words, as she 
remembered that dear happy village — ^in whose 
lovely shades she had passed so many virtuous, so 
many peaceful hours — with Louisa, that gentle, 
good creature — and with Mortimer, now a saint in 
heaven. 

She walked to the window, to conceal, if possible, 
her emotion ; but it would not do — she found that 
he must perceive it, and it seemed better to ac- 
knowledge it. 

" I have not been very happy. Sir, of late ;" , 
she ceased, and buried her face in her handker- 
chief. 

'^ Sit down, my dear," said Mr. Henley, taking 
her hand, and speaking to her with the tenderness 
of a father ; ^ sit down, and do not distress yourself 
with giving me the particulars of your uneasi- 
ness ; I understand it all — some unfortunate at- 
tachment." 

She shook her head with mournful earnestness. 

^ I was afraid so. I was afraid that you might 
be sadly deceived." 

** I have been — indeed — most cruelly. Oh, Sir ! 
if you knew all, I am sure you would pity me 1" 

" Poor unhappy young creature," said he, gazing 
upon her with the deepest sorrow ; ^ I do pity you 
firom the bottom of my heart I" 

They were both of them silent a few minutes ; • 
for even Mr. Henley found some difficulty in speak- 
ing with his usual calm equanimity, so much was 
he moved by Eliza's grief, and the idteration it bad 
made in her appearance. 

He could scarcely have supposed that the 
wretchedness of so diort a time could have pro- 
duced such deadly ravages-Hso entire a transfor- 
mation I Scarce a vestige of her former self re- 
mained. Her tall majestic figure, once so erect 
and gracefully commanding, was now shrunk and 
drooping, as though it bent under the humiliation 
of her feelings. No rose of health was glowing on 
her cheek, and she had lost that exquisite transpa- 
rency of complexion which so particuUirly charac- 
terized her beauty ; hope and loveliness had fled 
together — ^and Eliza was indeed a wreck ! 

In broken and interrupted sentences she began 
to tell Mr. Henley the story of her disappomt- 
ment. 

This, in pity to her, he would, if possible, have 
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prevented. But finding it was the uppermost 
theme, and thinking it might be a relief to her poor 
heart to converse freely of its sorrows, he suffered 
her to proceed, while he gave the utmost attention 
to what she said. 

She gave her little narrative in simple and af- 
fecting words, and it failed not of makmg its way 
to the heart of her auditor, though she confined 
herself to mere facts, and suppressed, as quite out 
of place, and not proper to be addressed to a man 
of Mr. Henley's age and feelings, the acknowledg- 
ment to what an extent she had loved, and how 
she had suffered. 

This was not necessary to be told ; that Eliza 
Rivers had loved unfortunately, comprised in two 
words the history of no common woes ! Sensible 
and well-judging, Mr. Henley, though little used to 
think or to speak upon such subjects, knew enough 
of human nature to understand that it must be ma- 
naged upon these points with particular care and 
dehcacy. 

In ardent spirits, the disappointment of attach- 
ment is very commonly succeeded by the most im- 
placable resentment. 

But how true is the description of the poet : 

" Ere such a soul regain its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hate ! 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Conceal, disdain,— do all things but forget I" 

Perceiving, therefore, that Eliza's mind was in 
such a state of anarchy, so acutely sensible of its 
injuries, that the least unguarded word of sympa- 
thizing indignation might work upon her to the 
adoption of some imprudent method of testifying 
her resentment, he suppressed as much as possible 
the anger and contempt he really felt, on hearing 
in what an unfeeling and dishonourable manner 
she had been treated, and, carefully avoiding to 
touch upon the side of her passions, he applied 
himself to act upon her understanding and good 
sense. 

He spoke in general rather than particular 
terms of Mr. Waldegrave's behaviour. " It was 
not," he feared, ** a singular instance of injustice 
and selfishness." 

** These men of the world, as they are called," 
said he, ^' wear their affections as they do their 
clothes. They have them according to the fashion, 
and they put them on, and take them off, and 
when the gloss is worn off, they throw them away ; 
ardent affection — and deep feeling — those profound 
and ennobling emotions, which ar» nursed in soli- 
tude, are lost upon them. They have not leisure, 
even if they had taste, to indulge in them." 

Eliza sighed — ^all that Mr. Henley said looked 
like truth ; but it was of little comfort to her to 
find that she had confided the treasure of her 
whole peace to one of these gay, ephemeral beings. 
She was mournfully attentive to him, however, and 
he proceeded : 

" There are many sources of consolation left to 
you, which I do not now particularly urge, because 
I know that proper allowance must be made for 
the indulgence of that uneasiness, which it would 
be strange indeed if you did not feel. Your first 
step must be to -seek a change of place — and time 
and your own excellent understanding will then do 
the rest. You will involuntarily return to that incli- 
nation for happiness which never long deserts any 
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human being, especially the young ; all those oc- 
cupations and pursuits which disappointment has 
now rendered so tasteless and wearisome to you, 
will insensibly steal upon you again, and you will 
gradually resume that interest m the little affairs 
and pleasures of life, which this unhappy buaneas 
may have interrupted, but not extinguished." 

^ If I am restored to health," said £liza,her pride 
prompting her to make as light as possible of her 
sorrows, ** I have no doubt I should regain as much 
happiness as I deserve to enjoy. But I am far 
from well — I sometimes think that I shall not live 
long." 

Mr. Henley could scarcely with truth attempt to 
controvert this opinion. In the highest health, 
Eliza's frame was by no means strong, or calculated 
to cope with the overpowering force of the mind 
that inhabited it. Neither did she inherit the gift 
of long life. Both her parents had died young ; 
and he had sometimes thought that a similar &te 
awaited their extraordinary daughter. Altogether, 
she struck him as so considerably altered and im- 
paired in her looks, as to require some care and 
attention, in restoring her to her wonted bloom and 
strength. 

He resumed lus intreaties that she would re- 
turn with him, urging it to her now as a point of 
duty. 

But it was an effort that Eliza could not imme- 
diately make. She saw clearly how reasonable and. 
salutary a measure it was : but if Waldegrave 
should seek her again ! — i/, after all, he found that 
he could not so easily forget her — ah ! — she could 
not yet go. 

But me hardly knew how to excuse herself. 
Mr. Henley must so well understand the real mo- 
tive for her refusal, that it looked almost like in- 
sulting his common sense to offer any other. She 
did not, therefore, wholly decline his proposal, but 
took a middle course. *' She would certainly visit 
Fairfield in the course of the autumn." 

^' I would rather that it should be immediately. 
Come, my dear Miss Rivers, let me prevail upon 
you — it is the only measure left for you to pursue— 
decide without any further thought — say you will, 
at once." 

She did, however, hesitate. She wished with all 
her soul that she could oblige him — it was painful 
and humiliating to her to refuse him, when be 
must so well know why. But to tear asunder at 
once every remaining link of tenderness — to put 
herself out of the way of being again restored to hit 
love ! 

While the dictates of reason and inclination were 
thus struggling together for pre-eminence, she 
almost panted with the vehemence of the conJSict. 
Mr. Henley began to build some hopes upon her 
hesitation ; and still more earnestly pursued his 
intreaties. 
" We will fix to-morrow, at once," said he. 
Eliza faintly murmured — ** No — no" — ^which he 
did not choose to hear, but went on to say.: 

'* And you shall, if you please, give me some 
dinner, and keep me a visiter for t^e remainder of 
the day ; and I will be reading some of your books 
whilst you are packing up. I have planned it 
vastly well, so now we will proceed to execntion." 

Eliza now became really alarmed lest she should 
be hurried off before she was aware of it. She saw 
through the well-intended cunning of her worthy 
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guardian in inviting himself to remain with her, 
tliat he might prevent her indulging the dangerous 
su^estions of solitude, of all things the most likelj 
tu oppose whatever was right. 

She found there was nothing left for her hut to 
throw herself and her weakness upon his compas- 
sion. Blushing all over with something like disdain 
of herself, she made an almost inarticulate request 
that he would urge it no further. 

^' Give me, dear Sir, hut a little time — a very 
little time — and, if my circumstances remain as 
.they are now, I will come to you ; but, just at this 
time, I really cannot" 

Mr. Henley shook his head. He seemed really 
grieved by her refusal ; but he could appreciate 
the full difficulty and trial of her situation, and 
felt much more inclined to pity than to condemn. 

** Well, my dear," said he, after a short pause, 
kindly taking her hand, ^ I will not continue to dis- 
tress you with proceeding in my request. You 
must promise me that you will write to Louisa in 
the course of a few days, and let us know how you 
are— and then, perhaps, you will say something 
more decisive about coming to us." 

Eliza assured him that she would. 

" Then, as I have no hope of taking you with me 
now, I believe I must pursue my original plan of 
returning this afternoon. I merely came up on a 
little business, which I have dispatched, and have 
nothing further to detain me." 

So much had his kindness and consideration 
soothed Eliza, and so unused was she to have her 
forlorn situation relieved by the attentions of any 
friend, that his depai*ture seemed like the loss of 
her only comfort. 

It was with difficulty she bid him farewell ; and 
when Mr. Henley, availing himself, as he said, of 
his privilege as an old man, imprinted a kiss upon 
her cheek, she could not restrain the burst of feel- 
ing that led her almost to return the salutation, as 
she gratefully exclaimed, " God bless you, dear Sir, 
for all your goodness to me !" 

" This poor child makes almost a simpleton of 
one," said Mr. Henley, dispersing a tear as he 
walked from the house. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



It seldom happens that a wilful deviation from the 
right path of conduct, if ever so slight, continues 
80 ; and that it does not speedily increase into a 
considerable and persevering fault. Imprudent in- 
clinations are so insensibly linked together, that no 
one can safely select the most trifling one for in- 
dulgence ; — for ^ 

" They come not single spies, 
But in battalions. " 

Eliza knew that she ought to have returned with 
Mr. Henley ; she felt the imprudence and folly of 
which she was guilty, in suffering herself to be 
swayed by such motives as actuated her refusal to 
do so. But they were so natural, and therefore so 
pardonable, that she found no difficulty in standing 
excused to herself ; and all might have been well, 
if this were the only mischief me had done. 

But she found, very soon, that what was before a 
hope, an ill-defined, faint expectation that some- 
thing might happen, was become an active and rest- 
less principle. 



She had promised Mr. Henley, that if no change 
occurred in her present circumstances, in a very 
short time she would return to Fairfield. What 
was she to do then in the interval ! — that interval 
on which she had hung so momentous a deciedon 1 

To remain patient, and still, and motionless, wait- 
ing for chance, that never did befriend her in her 
life ! — oh, it was torture insupportable ! — she would 
seek Sophia, and if she were kind — if she were in 
any sort of disposition to encourage her confidence, 
she would tell her the whole story of her woes. She 
might happen to meet Waldegrave there ! — at all 
events, there was every chance of her hearing in- 
telligence of him, as she had told him herself that 
they were returned to town, and she had no d(mbt 
he would soon call upon them. 

In such reflections, Eliza passed a night unvisited 
by sleep ; and on the following morning, attended 
by her servant, proceeded on her visit to Miss 
Bi'ooke. Soghia was not in the room when she 
entered ; bntshe found Lady Delville engaged in 
high discourse with Mrs. Williams, who appeared 
to have been called in to give her judgment upon 
the most economical method of cutting out muslin 
curtains. 

Nothing could exceed the clamour of her lady- 
ship's joy at the sight of Eliza. 

^ How could she be such a stranger ! — ^they had 
looked for her, morning, noon, and night ! I do 
assure you, Eliza, my love, that I have said every 
morning to Sophia, for these last four days, ' Well, 
I am determined, before this day closes, I will ride 
to Kensington and see that dear girl.' " 

Eliza properly acknowledged the intended civility; 
and hearing that Sophia was in her own apartment, 
she was about to presume upon their former inti- 
macy, and seek her there, when, at that moment. 
Miss Brooke made her appearance. 

She, as well as Lady Delville, testified infinite 
delight at the sight of her old friend ; and alleged, 
as an excuse for their not having met before, the 
pressure of business, &c. &c. 

Eliza readily admitted these excuses, in the hope 
they would soon terminate ; and that Sophia would 
feel that natural curiosity, if not interest in her 
affairs, which would incline her soon to take her 
aside, and make such inquiries as might lead to the 
communication she so anxiously wished to impart 
But, far from this, it soon became evident that 
Miss Brooke rather avoided than sought her con- 
fidence. 

In the first moment of surprise, she had ex- 
pressed some wonder at the alteration in Eliza's 
looks, and inquired if she had been ill. 

Eliza replied that she was not well, in a tone of 
voice expressive far more of mental than corporeal 
suffering. 

But ^phia only expressed her regret, and made 
no inquiries into her indisposition. She made no 
allusion to the name of Mr. Waldegrave : which 
could hardly be attributed to the presence of Mrs. 
Williams, as she was not a person whom Sophia 
would have considered it at all necessary to be ce-* 
remonious before; and Eliza well remembered that, 
in the heyday of their girlish confidences, they had 
seldom been restrained by the presence of people, 
of more consequence than Mrs. Williams, from 
retiring when any very important disclosure was to 
be made. 

It was impossible, in the face of such determined 
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reaerve, to introduce a secret like that, which, at 

£ resent, so heavily oppressed her : a secret, which, 
owever willing to disclose, she had too much 
nicety of feelii^ to force upon an indifferent or 
unwilling ear. She sat, therefore, in abstracted 
rilence ; except when appealed to by one of the 
party for her opinion upon some of the patterns of 
liimiture with which the table was covered. 

But that she entertained a vague hope that Wal- 
degrave might possibly call there, she could not 
have remained nve minutes after she had lost all 
hope of talking of him with Sophia. The highest 
intellectual treat which society afforded, would, at 
this time, have failed to interest her ; and certainly 
it required a larger stock of toleration, for the 
trifles that diversify the lives of many worthy per- 
sons, than Eliza could boast, to enter with any 
spirit into the discussions which were then carry- 
ing on before her. 

Sophia was upon the point of sel^lfaig a draw- 
ing-room suite, and was in the lasl perplexity to 
determine which would be the most becoming co- 
lour. 

Lady Delville, with faithful adherence to nature 
and habit, was calculating which of the patterns 
promised to wear the best. And Mrs. Williams, 
who was patronized with much benevolence at 
this time of the year, when, as Sophia had said 
in her letter to Eliza, ** they were incog" and occa- 
sionally wanted the variation of a usefid third 
person, went through her part inimitably well ; 
praising every thing, and whatever was proposed, 
never udling to pronounce that it would he ''ex- 
tremely genteef." 

In the midst of these profound deliberations, a 
carriage drove to the door, and a thundering rap 
announced a visitor. 

Eliza's heart beat violently, and the most anxious 
expectation sent a glow into her cheeks. But she 
turned pale and aunost sick with disappointment, 
when Sophia, bounding to the window, exclaimed 
in a voice of ecstacy, ^ It is my dear, delightful 
Harriet, I do declare I" 

The notice of Miss Ormondes approach was 
received with less transport on the part of Lady 
DelviUe. 

'^ Lord ! you don't say so, Sophia !" she ex- 
claimed, gatnering up in haste the muslin curtains, 
the patterns, and every thing else that was scat- 
tered about the table, scarcely forgetting Mrs. 
Williams, whom she felt very much inclined to 
sweep away also &om the sight of Miss Ormond. 
Giving a glance, however, over the figure of her 
niece, she believed that, with the aid of her £fishion- 
able bonnet and plume of feathers, and her ex- 
tremely smart pelisse, and her having the discre- 
tion to hold her tongue, she was produoMUe, and 
might pass with Miss Ormond, who never troubled 
her head much about any body. 

** Well, how are ye all I Don't let me make any 
confusion amongst you. Lady Delville, I beseech 
you to go on with what you were about," was the 
first salutation of this eccentric person, who per- 
ceived some symptoms of disturbance on her en- 
trance, and that her ladyship emerged with a few 
trifling marks of disorder from a recess, where she 
had been stooping down to deposit the materials of 
her present occupation. Though Sophia's joy was 
extreme at the sight of her friend, Eliza found 
that this was not their fii'st meeting since the 



former returned to town. It appeared that their 
first rencontre had been at the HaymariLet Thestre, 
a few nights before. 

This mtelligence, which was casually dropt in 
the course of conversation, produced the most 
agitating curiosity in Eliza to know who had been 
I^hdy Delville's escort. Waldegrave immediately 
occurred to her as the most probable person— for 
while there was a chance that it could be he (thou^ 
it almost drove her distracted to fancy him amosed, 
and taking his pleasure, while she was breaking 
her heart), there was to her self-torturing imagi* 
nation scarcely a possibility of its being any one 
else. Leaning her head upon her hand, she was 
harassing herself with framing all manner of 
schemes for discovering what die would not for 
the. world directly inquire into, and what it must 
give her the acutest pain to know, when she was 
suddenly roused by Miss Ormond's inquiring — 

^ What she had been doing with herself all the 
summer ?" 

''I have been living very quietly at Kensing- 
ton." 

** At Kensington ! My dear soul, what could pos- 
sess you to set up your rest there I" 

^ I really can nardly tell — unless it might be my 
inclination ;" said Eliza, with a faint smile. 

'^ Oh, most shocking, wicked taste ! don't ac- 
knowledge it." 

*' Why t Is there any thing so very terrible in 
Kensington I I was not aware of it." 

** Oh, the suburbs of London are dreadful to the 
last degree ! It makes me sick and sorry to have 
to pass through them, when I go to the nursery- 
^unds for pumts and flowers : — ^Paradise Row— 
Wellington Row — Waterloo Terrace — Prospect 
PUce — Bellevue — the very names give one a nau- 
sea. And then the tall, meagre, miserable dwel- 
lings — stuck side by side — with ^t4tf houM to be 
let, fixed upon a broken pain of glass, before the 
walls are plastered or the roof covered in !" 

'^And those that are finished and furnished," 
said Sophia, aiding the description, ^are more 
odious still — with their balconies to the upper win- 
dows, and their pea-green shutters and verandas to 
the lower ones." 

^ Yes, and their little scorched-up gravel walks," 
continued Miss Ormond, ''three yards long^ and 
half a yard wide, bordered with some sickly raown 
box, and two or three dusty wretched shrubs, that 
are kept from the happiness of dying and nuddng 
an end of it, by some daughter of the family, 'uko 
hat a taste for a garden/ and comes every evening 
with a little red watering-pot, to wash away the 
drought and dust of to-day, and make them lively 
and strong to support th0 miseries of to-morrow." 

*' Your picture is certainly amusing,"* said Eliza, 
** and may, in general, be just. But my habitation 
has not been of that description, as you ^nll know, 
when I tell you that I have been for the last two 
months with our old governess, Madame C .** 

'^ Ah, Madame C ! How is the little body t 

By the way, I have a good mind to give her a ealL 
As we set out for France on Monday, I may gather 
a few useful hints from her." 

'^ You are going to France, are yon !" 

** Oh, Lord, yes ! — ^my father .and I — a horrid 
business ! To be sure we are going to meet people 
there, or one never could support it. I wanted 
your Corydon to go with us, not recollecting your 
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claims upon him. But the creature has been, it 
eeems, and he talks all manner of nonsense about 
being poor, and can't afford to go again. I wish I 
was rich, I would frank him all the way, like a 
letter: Oh, Sophia, I wish I had your money I 
What dear, dellghtfol, pleasant people I would 
always have about me P 

** 1 don't know what sort of pleasant ddigfatfnl 
people one could expect to procure upcm pecuniary 
teims I" said Eliza, not a little displeased to hear 
Mr. Waldegraye implied to be one of the num- 
ber. 

** What sort, my dear creature I all sorts and 
sizes, from the most illustrious of personages dovm 
to our stable-boy inclusive. I don't mean to say 
there requires no management or skill, or that one 
should go in a clumsy straightforward way, and 
put a ten-pound-note into any body's hand, and say, 
' Sir, or Madam, I hear you are a very extraor- 
dinary person, and neyer open your lips but to be 
clever ; I shall be very glad to see you on such a 
night, and I hope you will make yourself very 
agreeable.' But there are a hundred thousand 
ways of making it answer to people to be pleasant, 
without letting them know upon what principle 
they are animated. In short, my dear, if you have 
but money, and are disposed to spend it, and have 
any kind of taste about you, you may make a Para- 
dise, and then people it with just such sort of 
beings as you like best." 

** I hope your charming vivacity will frequently 
enliven our future dwelling, whatever we may want 
in other delightful people," said Lady Delville, 
obligingly. 

Sophia echoed this hope. 

'* Oh, yes ! I have a deal of ckarming vivacity at 
times," said Miss Ormond ; '' but I am most ex- 
cessively vapoured just now with the idea of this 
stupid tete-a-tite expedition — my father and I ! 
Heigho I — I look horrid, too," getting up and sur- 
veying herself with a very grave face in the glass ; 
** almost frightful, I declare. I must go home and 
pat on some more rouge ; and now I taJk of looks, 
you are not flourishing in very high beauty at this 
time, I think, my dear," tumine to Eliza. 

Eliza tried to laugh, and replied, that " she could 
not say much for herself." 

** Much I no, very little indeed ! Why child, 
what in the world have you been about! For 
heaven's sake run down to Brighton, or Hastings, 
or some of those places, and dip yourself in ti^e 
sea, and grow pretty again ; for you have dwindled 
into notlmig at all ! 

''Eliza does not look well, I must say," said 
Lady Delville : " my dear love, I hope you have 
not been ill long." 

'' Oh, its clear enough what has been the matter," 
said Miss Ormond ; ^ Corydon has been plaguing 
her, and she has been fretting. 'Tis a norrible, 
terrible business, this love 1 I remember the first 
time I was in love (I may say indeed the only time, 
for after that one takes no harm) I was quite a 
figure and a fright, with sighing, and crying, and 
&I1 that sort of tMng ; I assure you I made a com- 
plete regular affair of it ; I was quite as bad as 
ever you can be." 

'^ I am not bad," said Eliza, forced to laugh at 
the odd creature. 

** Oh, nobody will acknowledge it while the fit is 
upon them ; though I don't know why, for they 



cannot possiblv help it. It's just like the measles 
and the hoopmg-cough, every body is doomed to 
have it once in tiieir lives." 

Eliza smiled ; Lady Delville, Sophia, and Mrs. 
Williams laughed extremely, and the latter widi 
so much vehemence, and so incessantly, that bar 
ladyship began to be agitated for the credit of her 
niece as a polite person ; particularly as Miss 
Ormond, roused by her giggling mirth to notice 
whence it proceeded, appeared for the first time to 
observe that there was a person in the room she 
had not seen before, by fixing on her the stare of 
a moment or two that seemed to say, '^ You are 
a very merry equivocal sort of person, pray who 
are you t" 

But whatever sensation the sight of Mrs. Wil- 
liams might occasion, it soon subsided ; and Min 
Ormond, after a little more rattle, suddenly started 
up, and said she had not another instant to los&— 
she must be gone immediately. 

Stopping, however, before she reached the door, 
and lounging with her arms over the back of a 
cliair, ** By the way, Sophia," said she, ** how do 
you contrive to murder your evenings at this un- 
couth time of the year 1 One has seen that most 
enchanting Listen at the Haymarket till one knows 
him by heart ; and Vauxhall, and the flying woman, 
and that ' Tales of my Landlord' thing — what d'ye 
call it I — ^at the Surrey. Is there any other plaice 
one could be seen at !" 

*' We mean to go to the Coburg Theatre, some 
night," replied Sophia. 

** The Coburg ! aye, true ! Somebody was desir- 
ing me to go there Uie other day ; they have some 
clever person there who jumps over church-steeples, 
or loaded waggons, or something or other. It's a 
horrid place, though, I suppose, isn't it ! — Some- 
where in the Borough — or Billingsgate— or Wap- 
ping — or where the deuce is it t" 

** Oh dear, no such thing !" said Mrs. Williams, 
prompted to speak in her zeal for the honour of 
the Coburg Theatre, and feeling herself upon very 
sure ground on the subject of places of public re- 
sort, being a great frequenter of them, ^ its only 
just over Waterloo Bridge, and very genteel people 
go there every night. The Duke and Duchess of 

& were Uiere last night." 

^ Oh, I hate Dukes and Duchesses," said Miss 
Ormond : '' besides, one can see them any where. 
Is this jumping man at all worth running after f 
Mrs. Williams •* believed he was." 
** At any rate you can go with us, and see how 
you like him," said Sophia : ^^ I cannot exactly fix 
a day at this moment, but I will let you know as 
soon as I can." 

** Aye, very well, any day before Monday ;" and 
comprising them all in one general nod, distinguish- 
ing Eliza, however, by an injunction to " take care 
of lierself," this volatile personage scampered away, 
desiring her coachman to drive her ''wryfiut*' 
somewhere else ; as if the whole business of her 
life were to get over it as fast as she could. 

Eliza now felt assured that Mr. Waldegrave wat 
the person with whom Sophia had been to the 
Haymarket, and intended to go to the Cobuig 
Theatre ; for nothing in the world, she was very 
certain, would have induced her to make Miss 
Ormond intentionally one of a party which included 
Mr. and Mrs. Williams ; and excepting them, or 
Mr. Waldegrave, who could be her escort at this 
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time of the ye&r, when nobody was in town, and 
she and Lady Delville were ineog, as she called it. 
She could not very easily have believed that it were 
possible to add to the wretchedness she had for so 
many days experienced ; but she found that the 
torture of disappointed love is not complete till 
jealousy has dropped her caustic into its bleeding 
wounds. 

It was impossible to refrain from satisfying her 
agonizing curiosity to hear of Waldegrave and his 
proceedings with Miss Brooke ; and she had just 
risen to ask Sophia to let her speak with her in her 
room, when the servant announced that the car- 
riage was at the door. 

^ I am afraid, my sweet Eliza,'* said Lady Del- 
ville, ** that we must be so unceremonious as to run 
away from you, as we have a particular engage- 
ment at. three o'clock, and it is already past that 
time. But perhaps yqu will stay with my niece 
while we are gone V* 

This Eliza declined ; and a little disgusted at her 
ladyship's civil method of sending her away, she 
rung the bell, to order her servant to fetch her a 
coach. 

She felt more and more convinced that Sophia 
was determined to give her no opportunity of 
speaking of Mr. Waldegrave; for, as if fearing 
that her leaving the room to equip herself for go- 
ing out might induce Eliza to join her, she desired 
her maid to bring her hat and pelisse, and put 
them on in the drawing-room. 

This resolute opposition to Eliza's wishes rather 
increased them, and after standing a few minutes 
in painful indecision, palpitating and turning red 
and white, with anxiety to speak, and shame at 
herself for feeling any upon so worthless a subject, 
she chose the worst possible moment for it (as 
people generally do who are about it — and about it 
for a very long while), and just as Lady Delville 
was bustling into the room, in prodigious haste, and 
** hoping Sophia was ready, as they had not a mo- 
ment to lose," she snatched the hand of Miss Brooke, 
and drew her to the farthest window, and asked 
her, in a hurried whisper, ''if — if she had seen 
Waldegrave 1" 

" Oh, yes ; several times !'* was the careless 
reply. 

** Was he with you at the Haymarket, the other 
night 1" 

" The other night ! — let me see : — no ; we we^s 
with the Williams's. But my aunt is in a hurry, 
you see — I am coming I" and Sophia, evidently 
desirous to end the subject, turned from the win- 
dow, leaving Eliza very little relieved by knowing 
that he was not with them at the Haymarket, since 
she had gathered information that he had been 
there teveral other times. 

It would be a most wise and excellent rule, if 
people could abide by it, never to make the slightest 
inquiry into unpleasant subjects, when it were pos- 
sible to avoid it But it seems to be an unfortunate 
principle in human nature, that curiosity is never 
so restless and so penetrating as when it is em- 
ployed in confirming its worst surmises. Tell a 
person that another has said something pleasant 
and gratifying of him, and he will involuntarily 
smile and be pleased, and wish to know what it was ; 
but this wish will be very quiescent, and contented 
to wait till chance may have gratified it, or to go 
ungratified altogether. But reverse the case, and 



let him hear that he has been unkindly spoken of— 
ill-naturedly — shamefully — infamoosly — ridicu- 
lously, — how does his impatient cariosity mount 
with the climax I — and, tUl he can ascertain the 
precise particulars, and know exactly to what an 
extent it is in the power of other people to inter- 
fere with his happiness, there remains to him no 
interval of peace. 

Lady Delville, in walking down stain, repeated 
a string of apologies to Eliza for the rudeness of 
which she was guilty. " But, my dear love,** sud 
she, stepping into Sophia's superb carriage, ^ when 
will you come and dine with us ! Suppose to- 
morrow I" 

^ Any day but to-morrow," hastily interrupted 
Sophia. 

'' I did not know we had any engagement for to- 
morrow," said her ladyship. 

'* I am not certain — ^I half promised Miss Ormond 
to dine with her — at any rate the day after will 
make no difference, I hope ;" turning to Eliza, 
who, increasing in misery and in dissatisfaction 
with them both, was half resolving never to enter 
their house again. 

Concealing, however, with a strong effort, a dis- 
pleasure for which she could assign no definite 
cause, she said, '^ she would come to them in a day 
or two, and take the chance of finding them disen- 
gaged." 

It was not a sigh of envy at the sight of the fine 
equipage into which Soplua stepped so gaily, and 
rcKle off so triumphantly, that heaved the bosom 
of Eliza, as she followed in her humble hack ; but 
to think that while she was deserted and ill-treated 
by Mr. Waldegrave, Sophia had seen him several 
tunes! 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



There are sorrows, during which, it seems, as if 
time, that never paused before, delighted to stand 
still. It is thus with those who are suddenly be- 
reaved of happiness, without entirely losing the 
hope of regaining it. They wait impatiently for 
the decision of destiny—they watch the stream of 
events — but it passes peacefully by them — and time 
and chance, that come to all, seem never to come 
to the unfortunate. 

Hour after hour (and hours are long intervals 
in the calendar of misery^ moved heavily on with 
Eliza, unvaried by any thmg but the innumerable 
different schemes by which me proposed to herself 
to obtain some intelligence of Widdegrave. She 
would never admit it to be possible that a colta- 
nexion so intimate, so endearing as theirs had 
been, could be terminated in so abrupt and violent 
a manner ; nor that Waldegrave could satisfy it to 
his feelings never to see her again. 

Love is too fearful and timid to deal with mat- 
ters of fact. Eliza believed tha^ her affiur with 
Mr. Waldegrave must be eventually, not that it was 
already ended. But ended, or continued, f^r in 
whatever situation it was, not for a moment would 
she allow to herself that he had ceased to love her. 
He might consider it imprudent to marry her; he 
might see all her faults, and believe that they 
would interrupt his happiness, and that it was |)et- 
ter for both their sakes to break off their engage- 
ment — all this she considered, and was ready to 
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admit, and could support it — ^but not that he had 
ceased to love her. 

There was a consciousness of her own value 
about her, which persons of sufM^rior endowments can 
never be devoid of, that towered above the possibility 
of being neglected, and which would have led hei^ 
when the natural pangs of disappointment had sub- 
sided, to feel something of disdain for the man who 
had wanted the taste to appreciate her properly. 

But Waldegrave was not that man. The finished 
gentleman — the refined and accurate observer upon 
life and manners — the keen, elegant critic — the very 
acm^ and model of taste, viho was to understand 
her properly if he did not ? 

And having understood her — and having loved 
her — could he calmly resign her, and turn to the 
common affairs of life, as though she had never 
been, and he had never known her I 

Such a conception to the comprehension of an 
enthusiastic girl was perhaps naturally quite im- 
possible. Eliza wanted experience to teach her 
how imperceptibly, under the influence of man's 
habits and pursuits, impressions lose their distinct 
and fervid character, and blend with more general 
and common associations; and how gradual the 
transition from the impassioned, the agonizing re- 
membrance, to the gentle sigh — or the calm smile — 
or the unembarrassed acknowledgment — ^ I knew 
her once !" 

It is well for the cause of enthusiasm, that 
source of all that charms, and of all that emiobles 
life, that it is not easy to conceive, during the more 
early periods of life, how potent is the sway of sor- 
did, grovelling realities, nor how insensibly they 
efface the beautiful, romantic visions of early years, 
while those enchanting years endure. It is not till 
time has laid his leaden wand upon us, that we fed 
rather than od^knowUdge how Sentiment, that deli- 
cate plant, droops and withers at his oppressive 
touch. 

In recollecting the eager interruption Sophia 
had given to the invitation of Lady DelviUe, Eliza 
fancied that it proceeded from her having some 
scheme in agitation for the evening which she had 
no inclination to make her acquainted with. Eliza 
persuaded herself that such a reluctance could 
only proceed from Mr. Waldegrave's being impli- 
cated in the project, whatever it might be. That 
Sophia had long been jealous of his attachment to 
her she very well knew, and could have excused, 
under the supposition that no woman could be inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Waldegrave without 
loving him ; but that she should secretly practise 
upon his affections, and form schemes for obtain- 
ing his society exclusive of hers, was an insult, a 
cruel injury that it was madness to think of, and 
as it was madness and torture, this poor, infatuated 
being could think of nothing else. It is certainly 
possible to pursue a single idea to the very borders 
of phrenzy, and Eliza had followed the phantom 
of an overwrought imagination, till she felt as 
though she must realize it, or die under the dis- 
traction it had excited. 

The chimera that possessed her was, that Sophia 
intended to go that night to the Coburg Theatre, 
with Waldegrave and Miss Ormond. She must 
know whether she did or not. 

Her first suggestion was, to go to the theatre 
herself : and this she would have done without the 
slightest hesitation, if she had felt moi*e assured of 



seeing them there ; for the chance of being insulted 
in being alone, and the certainty of passing for an 
improper person, were circumstances that were 
qwte lost in the overwhelming interest that occu- 
pied hei>— common sense had left her. 

But as their being at the theatre was doubtful, it 
appeared scarcely worth while to risk upon an un- 
certainty the time that must be consumed in going 
so far. 

At length, after a day passed in alternately adopt- 
ing and rejecting the wildest schemes, worn out and 
exhausted with indecision, towards evening she 
determined upon instantly going to Lady Delville's. 
A sort of desperation characterized all her move- 
ments. Hastily she equipped herself for this ex- 
pedition ; with tremulous eagerness she left the 
house alone, without even t^e protection of ker 
servant. 

She knew not what she pi-oposed to herself in 
this visit, nor how she was to account for making 
it, in so extraordinary a manner. 

She believed, that if she found Lady DelviUe and 
Sophia alone, she should throw herself upon their 
pity, and ease the angubh of her breaking heart by 
telling them what she suffered. 

In the event of finding Waldegrave there (the 
latent hope that had prompted the visit), she 
should see him ! — it would be enough ! — beyond 
this, her overpowered mind could now consider 
nothing. 

On arriving at Lady Delville's, she perceived the 
carriage at the door. She inquired if they were at 
home. The man, with evident surprise, answei*ed 
in the afiirmative, ** but they were going out almost 
directly." 

Not allowing him time to proceed and announce 
her, Eliza abruptly passed him, ran up stairs, and 
hastily opened the door of the drawing-room, where, 
at the tea-table, sat Lady DelviUe — on the sofa, 
Sophia — and by her side, Mr. Waldegrave ! — Mirth 
appeared to be the characteristic of the party, for 
before she opened the door she had heard the sound 
of laughter ; and after she had done so, Mr. Wal- 
degrave's smiling gaiety had not wholly ceased, till 
he caught a distinct view of the intruder ; — then — 
then, indeed, there were marks of confusion the 
most palpable in his countenance ; and if Eliza 
could have triumphed in his discomfiture, she had 
cause for exultation. 

But that unhappy girl was far removed at this 
moment from any thing like triumph ; for now 
only — now, for the first time, had she caught a clear, 
distinct conception of his real sentiments. To find 
him there at all, though she wished to see him, 
must be painful ; but to find him cheerful, happy, 
diverting and diverted ! — it stabbed her with the 
conviction that she was no longer beloved. 

She was as immediately recognized by Sophia as 
by Mr. Waldegrave. It was only, indeed, by a 
very involuntary embarrassment that he testified 
his recognition ; but Sophia, with very grave sur- 
prise, not unmingled wiUi displeasure, repeated her 
name, « Eliza !" 

" Eliza 1" echoed Lady Delville, suddenly turn- 
ing round, ** my dear, where do you come from \ — 
and who is with you \ — and what is the matter 1 — 
Good heavens ! what is the matter V — observing 
the deadly paleness of her countenance. 

Eliza sat down, and clasped her hands upon the 
back of her chair, and leaned her burning . fore- 
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head upon them — ^but not a word did she speak, — 
but inceasaiitly sighed. 

Lady Delville became really alarmed. She was 
about to take off Eliza's bomiet, and rub her tem- 
ples, and apply proper remedies for restoring her 
to speech and animation ; but fUiza, repelling as- 
sistance, herself threw off her hat, and appeared to 
be about to speak ; but suddenly relinquishing the 
intention, she resumed her former attitude. 

During this interval, Mr. Waldegrave seemed to 
find himself in no very enviable situation. Had he 
followed the first impulse of his inclination, he 
would certainly have retreated the moment Eliza 
appeared ; but as this was impossible, and he had 
surmounted the surprise of her entrance, he waited 
to take his cue from her, considering that he must 
follow as she should lead, though there was every 
chance that it would be to something extremely 
unpleasant. 

Sophia, who had very often been witness to simi- 
lar scenes with Eliza, and therefore considered the 
present instance as nothing dangerous, but very 
disagreeable, as interrupting the harmony and 
pleasure she expected to enjoy, now spoke, and in a 
tone very distinctly marked by displeasure, inquired 
of Eliza ** what was the matter 1" 

** Are you ill, Eliza — or unhi^py— K)r what is all 
this about !" 

** Oh, most unhappy, Sophia I'' said Eliza, fixing 
upon her a look of the deepest woe, and sighing as 
if her heart would break. 

^ Dear me ! you are always unhappy, I think ; 
you are always teasing and tormenting yourself for 
nothing." 

It is certainly true, that harsh or unkind words 
addressed to those who suffer under the sorrows of 
imagination, though they have not a soothing, have 
something of an animating and reviving nature. 

Eliza's whole soul recoiled from the wounding 
asperity of Sophia's words and manners ; but they 
served to infuse a portion of spirit and energy into 
her mind, which i*oused her to the determination 
of assuming more firmness, though she felt as if 
she must die under the effort. 

** It is true, Sophia," said she, " it is very true 
that I am always unhappy — always miserable — 
and I came to you to-night, because I have no 
other friends here, and it is hard always to be 
alone when"— one is wretched, she could not add ; 
for she had struck upon the chord of her own sor- 
rows, and pity for herself excited some emotion. 
A few moments' pause, however, enabled her to 
repress it. — Pride — scorn — disdain supported her, 
and she soon proceeded, without much faltering in 
her voice : 

<* I did certainly expect, if it were only for the 
sake of old companionship, that you would have 
been kind to me — and would have suffered me to 
speak of my unhappiness ; if by speaking I could 
have found any comfort — ^but I am troublesome, it 
seems, with my grief. It is very likely — the un- 
happy are generally considered so. I feel, indeed, 
that I have intruded unseasonably ; I am sorry for 
it — I will be gone immediately, if you will allow 
your servant to procure me a coach : in the mean 
while, treat me with no ceremony — ^pursue your 
intention of going out. I beg I may be no sort of 
restraint upon any of the party," glancing at Mr. 
Waldeerave, with a look in which contempt strug- 
gled v^emently with anguish. 



The eyes are the weapons of the insulted mind ; 
and keen and piercing are the wounds they some- 
times give. 

Mr. Waldemve internally shivered under her 
penetrating guuice, but outwardly maintained his 
(»lnmess. He had not yet ventwred to address her ; 
for considering that his turn would eventually come, 
he had judged it prudent to reserve himself till the 
attack was made. 

But Sophia, provoked at Eliza's coming at all 
(which was, to be sure, the most malicious amtn- 
tempt that &te could have invented), and incensed, 
in proportion as she knew they were just, at her 
implied reproofs to her for want of feeling, knew 
not what to do with her resentment, or bow to keep 
it at all within bounds. 

" You are extremely obliging," said she, with a 
satirical smile, '* to give us your permission to do 
as we like. I believe we must avail ourselves of 
it," looking at her watch ; << as I rather think Miss 
Ormond will have been waiting for us something 
more than half an hour. My aunt is not going, 
and will be very happy in your company, I have 
no doubt, as long as it may be agreeable to you to 
stay." 

Then turning to Mr. Waldegrave, she said die 
was ready to attend him ; but dame arrested him 
in the compliance he would have been very happy 
to have given to her summons. — ^ame to iiuolt 
with such an open desertion that devoted creature 
whose excess of love for him had been her greatest 
fault, and who had been driven by him to the very 
brink of distraction ! 

Assuming the utmost composure, and choosing to 
consider Eliza's extraordinary manner as a mere 
temporary accession of nervous irritation, that 
would soon subside of itself, he ^>proached her, and 
asked if she would allow him to attend her home ; 
^ you do not appear very well tOHUght, and I think 
had better not go so far alone." 

<* Surely," said she, with the bitter ironical smile 
of exasperated misery, ** surely you forget Miss 
Brooke's claims upon you 1" 

^ Oh, nonsense, nonsense !" he replied, with 
something approaching to a smile, affecting to be- 
lieve that she spoke in jest ; but excessively dis- 
tressed to know in what manner he could f&ace 
round his delicate feelines, so as best to secure them 
from being injured by the ungovemed irritation of 
this unhappy being. 

" You have spoken truly, indeed," said she, "it 
i« nonsense for woman to put faidi in man ! or to 
believe that when he professes to love her he speaks 
the truth. It is nonsense that she should listen to 
him, or trust to the affections of a being who km 
no love — ^no pity — no heart for any creature in the 
universe — except himself. 7%i8 is nonsense^ but not 
the very extreme — ^not the excess to which a fond 
foolish woman may indulge it. Thai is wh«a die 
mourns over man's perfidy — ^when she weeps fcr it 
— when she breaks her heai*t for it ; while be is 
gay and happy — exulting in the increase at felkaty 
which results from having shuffled her off, and 
emancipated himself from the wearisome nlUng 
fetters of her tedious love. This is the perfection 
of nonsense. Sir !" 

'* But this is all nothing. And why should yon 
thus exhaust and irritate yourself in combating the 
phantom of imagination !" 

" The phantom of imagination, Mr. Waldegrsve ! 
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Look at me, Sir — ^look at Eliza Riven — ^if in this 
haggard face, this wasted form, yoa can recognize 
that wretched girl ; and tell me that you nave 
never deceived me — ^tell me that you have never 
professed to love me — and that in believing that 
you have, I am wrestling with the phantom of 
imagination !" 

^ Upon my word, lifiss Rivers, this really is a 
little too extraordinary — ^but I must defer to a 
calmer moment any explanation — I perceive that 
my presence is irritating to yon. Miss Brooke, I 
must beg yon to excuse me to-night,'' and slightly 
bowing to the whole party, he was gone in a mo^ 
ment. 

^ Indeed, my dear Eliza," said Lady Delville, 
** you are extremely to blame. Whatever quarrel 
may have happened between you and Mr. Walde- 
grave, this excessive violence will only widen the 
l»each, and serve no purpose but to duttust hinL" 

** Oh, it is beyond all bearing,'' said Sophia, << I 
never saw any thing like it in my life. No wonder 
Waldegrave was glad to escape from it." 

** Sophia !" said Eliza, suddenly taking her hand, 
and grasping it like one in the extreme of agony — 
** Sophia — for the love of Grod, don't say any thing 
to irritate me ! have pity upon me — " and, sinking 
completely under the weight of her sorrows, she 
burst into tears. 

Sophia was affected, in spite of herself ; but her 
pity was of a restless, dissatisfied nature. Eliza 
had too materially interfered in the happiness she 
had that evening proposed to herself to be very 
readily forgiven ; and though she spoke with more 
gentleness, her soothings were not genuine and 
warm-hearted enough to afford much comfort to 
the miserable Eliza. 

As soon as she felt at all composed, Eliza begged 
that a coach might be sent for, as she wished to 
return home directly. 

Lady Delville and Sophia very funtly urged her 
staying a little longer ; but finding her bent upon 

Soing, Sophia said that ^ the carriage was at the 
oor, and should set her down." 

^ But stay five minutes longer," said her lady- 
ship, observing Eliza immediately to rise, ^ I wish 
to give you a few words of advice upon the subject 
of Sir. Waldegrave—" 

** None — none — " said Eliza, mournfully shaking 
her head. '' All that I desire and pray for is, that 
I may never hear his name again. It is sufficient 
that he has deceived me in the most cruel and un- 
generous manner. Till this night I was willing to 
think otherwise ; but now it is in vain to delude 
myself any longer — our engagement is entirely 
ended — and if it be possible for me to avoid it, I 
will never see him again. Thus much upon this 
subject, now, and for ever." 

Neither Sophia nor Lady Delville could affect 
much astonishment at this inteUigence, as they had 
heard nearly the substance of it before from Mr. 
Waldegrave, who had insinuated to them, in gene- 
ral teims, that circumstances had occurred which 
rendered it imprudent for him to continue his en- 
gagement with Miss Rivers. 

Eliza having rather distantly taken her leave, 
was about to go down stairs, but recollecting that 
she should now certainly proceed to Mr. Henley's 
with all expedition, and that it might be a long 
time before she should see Sophia again, she turned 
to her, and took her by the hand, one would have 



said, under the influence of presentiment. ^ I shall 
return to Fairfield immediately," said she ; ^ we 
may not very soon meet again — ^if ever we do ; 
therefore, Sophia, whatever I may have said to- 
night that is harsh or unpleasant, endeavour to for- 
get ;" and, drawing her towards her, she kissed her 
fervently, as she uttered <* God bless you !" 

Sophia's heart was now in reality touched ; she 
returned both the embrace and the benediction with 
ardour, and they each parted, something l^htened 
of self-reproach upon the score of unUnmieBs to 
each other. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



In ihe indulgence of softer sorrow, Eliza returned 
home. 

But the revived tenderness of old associations 
was soon lost, soon overwhelmed by the turbulent 
passions which were excited by the remembrance 
of what had been Mr. Waldegrave's conduct that 
evening. 

His gay Uugh still sounded in her ears. He was 
still before her eyes in all that smiling pleasantly of 
manner she had discovered him exercising for the 
amusement of Sophia, and of which she so well 
understood, so often had felt the fascinating powers. 
And then his paltry embarrassment at the sight of 
her — his creeping evasion — his carefully misunder- 
standing her as long as he possibly could — ^then 
affecting to think her in jest — smiling at her ! — 
smiling at the excess of misery he mid created ! 
and insinuating to her that it was nothing at all — 
she was not quite well — she would be better by- 
and-by ! — ^his stealing away ! 

** Oh, gracious God !" said Eliza, as the remem- 
brance pressed upon her almost to madness — ^^ pre- 
serve me my senses ! preserve me from myself I" and 
the wretched creature threw herself upon her knees. 
But it was the impulse of despair, notof devotion,and 
she could not pray. It was not the moment of prayer 1 
She felt that it was not, and she rose with something 
of horror at herself for having dared to offer up to 
heaven the breathings of a heart so unsubdued to 
its sufferings. The image of Waldegrave poisoned 
every better thought ; that image now so hateful, 
so revolting ! But hateful as it was, in vain she 
tried to escape from it. She pressed her hand 
before her eyes as if he were actually before her — 
and she could shut him out from memory as well 
as sight. But in vain ! There was no other thought 
— ^no other feeling— there was nothing in the world 
for her — but Waldegrave I 

Several hours had elapsed, and it was midnight 
before the chaos of her mind had assumed any £s- 
tinct and determined shape. The imperious neces- 
sity of rooting from her soul every lingering ten- 
derness for the man who had so cruelly sported 
with her happiness, was now the predominant 
idea. 

^ Yes, yes," she exclaimed, ''this night, before I 
sleep, I will bind myself by a sacred vow, never to 
waste another thought upon him. Heartless — 
heartless man ! — oh, how my soul spurns him !" 

And now that she was approaching to decision, 
every instant was lost that was not spent in doing 
something to advance it. She hastened to her 
writing-desk to collect every note, every letter that 
she had ever received £rom him, and to make them 
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op into a packet, with a few trifling presents of 
tnnkets, which in their happier days he had given 
her ; and which she determined to return to hira, 
with a short note expressive of her final renuncia- 
tion of him, on the following morning as early as 
possible. 

The resolutions which spring under a thorough 
and keen sense of ill-usage, are commonly prompt 
and vigorous enough, and fUiza set about tibe ful- 
filment of hers with an activity that argued well 
for their completion. 

But not all the pride and scorn of her nature, 
nor the acute and agonizing conviction she felt 
of his unworthiness, could support her against the 
occasional touches of reviving affection which her 
dangerous task awakened. 

She had collected his trinkets — his letters — ^his 
notes — and she was about to inclose them in a 
parcel, when she perceived one that had escaped 
ner ; she took it up, and before she was aware of 
it, quite involuntarily had begun to read it. 

Oh,*how well ! — how well did she remember the 
day that she received it ! It was in the first month 
of their engagement, on her birth-day. She was 
sitting at breakfast with Lady Delville and Sophia, 
laughmg and happy — most happy, for she was 
every moment expecting him to come and pay her 
the congratulations of the day. Even now she 
could see the servant bringing in his note — even 
now she felt again that thnll of transporting ex- 
pectation with which she always flew to seize any, 
the most trifling of his communications. 

She remembered with what impatience she had 
torn it open, not heeding the elegant ring it in- 
closed, which, falling on the floor, Sophia took up, 
and amused herself iif examining, while she was 
devouring these far more precious words : 

^ An unwelcome visiter (such at this time must 
be any one that detains me from my dear girl) has 
besought me to give him breakfast. I cannot there- 
fore come to put this little bauble upon Eliza's 
finger, nor to tell her how ardently I wish it were 
that more important one which I hope ere long to 
place there. Dearest, when common wishes will this 
day be showered upon you in abundance, and all are 
hoping your continued happiness, think how ardent 
must be his who identifies his own in yours. Pre- 
pare yourself therefore to expect, the first moment 
he is released, the warmest congratulations of 
** Your most devotedly attached 

« F. W.» 

** Oh, Waldegrave !" said she, dissolving into 
tears, for sweet and tender recollections were 
crowding fast upon her, ^ how could you desert me ? 
Were you not all the world to me \ Had I a 
thought — a hope — a wish in which you were not 
included V* and she remembered how, that very 
morning to which the note alluded, she had hurried 
from the room, to hide the tears of joy which this 
proof of his love had excited — and to place his gift 
upon her finger — and to press it to her lips — and to 
say ** Grod bless him !" 

Oh, was it possible that he could be the author 
of so much miser}' to her I Was it possible that, 
having seemed to love her so tenderly — so ardently 
— ^he could, a few hours before, have stood by with 
calmness and seen her wrought up to the very 
height of anguish and distraction, and administei*ed 
no word of soothing or endearment, but taken the 



very moment of her utmost distress to abandon her 
— to steal away from her ! 

Whilst thus sitting over her writing-desk, now 
taking up her pen, and made half frantic by paint- 
ing him to her fancy such as she had last seen him, 
in all his insulting selfish indifference to her, about 
to address him with severity and scorn ; then re- 
strained by the swell of softer recollections that 
swept over her mind, presenting him in all his se- 
ductive smiles, such as he had worn in that blissful 
hour when first his Ups as well as words had sealed 
him her own — in the pause of exhausted passion, 
it chanced that her eye rested upon a manuscript in 
Mortimer's hand-writing, which had been vehe- 
mently tossed out of her desk with other papers, in 
her search after Waldegrave's letters. 

The sight of this ti-anscript for a moment turned 
the current of her impetuous soul. The awful ideas 
of death and the grave — the recollection that the 
hand which traced those characters was then 
mouldering in the dust — the stillness of the hour, 
when all around her was at peace, and she alone, 
with turbulent passions, disturbed the repose of 
nature — all contributed to impress her with a feel- 
ing of solemnity ; her hands trembled as she 
opened the paper, which she did, as not imme- 
diately recollecting its contents ; and in this mo- 
ment of tu^iultuous emotion, they were almost 
appalling. 

It was a prayer of Mortimer's, which, at her 
urgent and even solemn request, he had written 
out for her. She remembered the evening when 
she had asked it of him ; and how much he had 
been affected by the genuine earnestness and deep 
regret with which she had spoken of her faults, 
and of her desire but inability to amend them. 

His gentle, but serious reply — his impressive 
remarks upon the duty and efficacy of private de- 
votion — his assurances of the comfort and satisfac- 
tion he himself had found in it, stiU vibrated in her 
ears. 

She had expressed, with fervour, a desire to 
see tliat form of prayer he said he was accustomed 
to use. 

She held it now in her hands — it was simple, but 
devotional — supplicating for little b«yond forgive- 
ness of his past failures, for a contented mind, and 
for grace to sustain him in his Christian waHare. 
As fervent as for himself had been his petition for 
her whom he looked forward to as the wife of his 
bosom. 

What were the tears, the convulsive sobs, the 
anguish of Eliza's soul, as, reading on, she fell upon 
these words : 

** And, in the new state of life to which I look 
forward, I humbly pray, oh. Heavenly Father ! for 
Thy continued mercies — and for Eliza, my destined 
wife, such a portion of Thy divine grace as may 
enable her to go through the duties and trials of 
life with submission to Thy will, and an earnest de- 
sire to act right. Support and strengthen her, I 
beseech Thee, in all her good resolutions — subdue 
the impatience of her temper, and calm the irrita- 
bility of her feelings — and so sustain her in her 
earthly trials, that, having passed through them 
with meekness and resignation, she may fljially be 
made happy in the world to come !" 

Here indeed was love ! — ^if tears were to (all, 
and the heart to break under the deprivation of 
happiness, it was on Mortimer's tomb that die 
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sacriiice oaght to be made ; for, in losing him, 
Eliza had lost all indeed ! — *' And thus he prayed 
for me !" said she ; " he prayed for her who was 
preparing for him the stroke of death ! — ^but all is 
just — all is as it should be — the sufferings of Mor- 
timer are measured back to their author, and 
misery is my well-earned portion !" 

But as if the very sense she felt of the justice of 
her sufferings augmented their«intensity, her tears 
now flowed faster than ever ; but they had a gentler 
source, remorse and contrition had penetrated her 
soul, and blunted the edge of passion ; she could 
now unite her own supplications to those of the 
dear departed, and fervently and sincerely she did 
so. She bewailed her past faults, and implored 
forgiveness of them, but most of all, she prayed to 
be forgiven the sinful and extravagant passion 
which had caused her so much misery. Upon her 
knees she resolutely determined to struggle with 
every thought of its object, and as much as it were 
possible to conquer it. 

The night had waned away before this conflict of 
mortality, this striving between the worse and bet- 
ter part, the divine and human, had subsided — 
nature then interposed — and in a few hours of 
broken and interrupted slumber, gave a short obli- 
vion to Eliza's grief. 

With heroic firmness, she repressed the heavy 
sighs and starting tears that instinctively followed 
theifirst moment of waking — ^that moment of horror 
to the unhappy !— when, amidst returning percep- 
tions, increased in acuteness by the refreshment of 
repose, a sense of misery suddenly darts its sting 
into the heart, and renews with tenfold force its 
suspended anguish. Her first occupation in the 
morning was to complete her packet for Mr. Wal- 
degrave. It was a task of struggle and difiiculty ; 
but, upon the whole, she went through it with calm- 
ness and resolution. Indeed she was now so debi- 
litated with the effects of her wretchedness, that 
she had scarcely the power any longer to indulge 
it. She felt herself extremely ill, and every mo- 
ment becoming worse ; her temples throbbed, her 
head was confused, and the burning heat of her 
hands bespoke the fever that was creeping in her 
veins. 

She was obliged to pause incessantly in the few 
lines she intended to address Mr. Waldegrave, as 
much from downright inability to hold her pen, as 
from the natural feelings of distress in having to 
bid him a final farewell. It was the work of nearly 
two hours to produce what follows : 

" In returning to you the enclosed, Mr. Walde- 
grave, I have little to say, since the reason for my 
doing so must now be sufficiently obvious. I for- 
bear to speak upon the subject of my wrongs. I 
can only say that I forgive you, and there may 
come a time when it may be some comfort to you 
to remember, that I was able to tell you so. 

« Eliza." 

" All is now over !** said she, as soon as she had 
dispatched this letter ; '^ thank God ! the worst is 
over ! and I have nothing now to do, but to fly 
from this hated place." 

But so fast was her indisposition increasing upon 
her, that she almost doubted whether she were 
able to support a journey to Fairfield. She deter- 
mined, however, upon setting off that afternoon, with 
a view of proceeding as far as she was able that [ 



night. Nothing but the eager desire she felt to 
regain the peace and comfort of Louisa's society, 
and that shelter for her harassed frame and break- 
ing heart which the quiet Rectory afforded, could 
have sustained her against the pressure of most 
acute and severe illness. 

It was on the evening of the second day's jour- 
ney that she found herself within a short stage of 
Fairfield ; yet, short as it was, she feared that she 
should have to yield to the intreaties of her maid, 
that she would not attempt to proceed any further. 
These intreaties, indeed, had been preferred at 
every stage they stopped at that day ; but Eliza's 
impatience to go on would not sufler her to Ibten 
to them, and even now, though panting for breath, 
and half delirious with fever, she could only be 
prevailed upon to rest a few minutes. 

** A little longer indulge me — only a little longer, 
Ann," said she, and the girl, though dreading that 
her unhappy mistress would expire upon the road, 
was prevailed upon to assist her into the chaise. 

And now, as if Eliza had gained the only point 
on which her heai*t was set, and satisfied that dead 
or alive she should be brought to Fairfield, she 
spoke no more, but reclining her head upon the 
bosom of her attendant, she sunk into a kind of 
stupor, in which state she arrived at Mr. Henley's 
door. 

Louisa and her father were drinking tea, when 
the unusual sound of a carriage made them both 
listen. 

** I do think it is coming here !" said she : — " it 
certainly is — who can it be ? can it be — " and she 
proceeded inunediately to the hall-door, to ascer- 
tain who had arrived. 

The first sound she heard was that of her own 
name, repeated in a tone of extreme distress. " Oh, 
Miss Henley — my poor mistress !" — 

Louisa's fears were too prophetic : — " It is Eliza, 
Sir — for heaven's sake be quick," said she to her 
father, who was now approaching. Mr. Henley had 
taken the unconscious Eliza in his arms, and car- 
ried her into the dining-room, before she gave any 
sign of returning animation. She then unclosed 
her heavy eyes, and raised them to the face of 
Louisa, on whose benevolent bosom her aching 
head was supported, and then tui*ued them upon 
Mr. Henley, who stood by, clasping her hand in 
his, with the most anxious and alarmed expression 
of countenance. 

" Dear Eliza — speak to me — pray speak to me," 
said Louisa, kissing her, and fondly pressing her 
to her heart ; " don't you know me, dear ! — I am 
Louisa — Louisa Henley." 

" Oh, yes — yes — dear Louisa — dear Louisa !" 
she replied, with quickness, and each time that she 
repeated her name pressing her hand with fervour 
to her lips. Louisa burst into tears. The. sight 
of her distress powerfully affected Eliza. She too 
wept — and in the relief it afforded her, began \o 
find her conceptions clearer, and her recollection 
returning : 

" Oh, Sir," said she, addressing Mr. Henley, " I 
am come with thankfulness, once more to your 
happy dwelling. My sad story is ended — and I am 
returned to die with you." 

" No — no !" said he, affecting to hide under a 
faint smile the deep emotion he was feeling ; *' say 
rather that you are come to recover hesdth and 
happiness, for such I trust will be the effect of 
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your retam. But now,** continued he, "I must 
turn physician, and prescribe immediate repose for 
you ; and lest you should be refractory, and not 
think my advice sufficiently authoritative, I think 
I may as well send for the assistance of my medical 
friend at Belton." 

Eliza had nothing to oppose to this proposal 
She was every moment becoming worse and worse ; 
and by the time Louisa had assisted her to bed, 
and taken her station by her side, to watch over 
and attend her, all sense and recollection was gone, 
and she was suffering under the delirium of a 
raging fever. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

When Waldegrave, in the manner we have de> 
scribed, broke away from Lady Delville's, the im- 
pression upon his mind was that of extreme satis- 
faction in having made his escape. This very com- 
fortable feeling was, however, soon disturbed by 
certain visitings from a certain monitor, from which 
it was impossible for him to escape with the same 
facility. 

In proportion as this inward monitor became 
troublesome, his irritation towards Eliza increased ; 
and he began to take great pains in his own justifi- 
cation, assuring himself that the violence of her 
temper was beyond endurance ; and that no laws 
of gallantry, or honour, or anv thing else, required 
a man to stay like a fool and hear himself abused, 
though by the mouth of a lady. 

But finding rather more difficulty than he ex- 
pected, in silencing the murmurs of self-reproach, 
he very quietly walked into St. James's-street, 
where he knew of something that would be in- 
stantly efficacious in turning the current of his 
thoughts. 

In the excitement of the ganiing-table, he very 
soon lost every idea that was not connected with it. 
After a run of most insufferable bad luck, he re- 
turned home, more disposed to ruminate upon some 
method of repairing his broken fortune than of 
healing the sorrows of a broken heart. 

He found on his arrival at his apartments, by a 
scrawling note on his table, that Sir Greorge Af el- 
moth, having just arrived in town, had been to 
seek him, and desired to see him- at breakfast the 
next morning at the Bedford Coffee-House. 

It was towards noon on the following day, and 
Mr. Waldegrave had not yet completed ms toilette, 
when his servant brought into the room Eliza's 
packet. 

" From Miss Rivers, Sir, with her compli- 
ments.*' 

'^ Oh, put it down ;*' and without turning round 
to look at it, he proceeded in his occupation, which 
was at that moment the very important one of ad- 
justing his cravat. When this was settled, he pro- 
oeeded to open Eliza*s communication, not doubting 
that it contained a smnmons to see him imme- 
diately, that being the usual teifQination of her 
paroxysms of displeasure. 

It was with some degree of surprise that he ob- 
served the size of the parcel, and with much more 
that he found it to contain his own letters and 
presents. He rather hastily opened her note, and 
having read it : — 

** This looks something like o. finale, to be sure !** 
said he. Then pausing a minute or two, as if to 



consider whether she really had ended the matter 
in good earnest or not, he suddenly recollected that 
Sir Geor^ would be out of all patience with wait- 
ing for hmi ; so he shuffled the packet and its con- 
tents into a drawer, locked it up, finished dressing 
himself, and set forth upon his visit. 

In the course of his walk he found leisure to 
consider the matter a little moire. 

^ What can she mean !** said he, mentally, as he 
pondered upon the conclusion of her note, which 
implied something more than she expressed, and 
that wmdhing rather of a solemn and affecting na- 
ture. ^ What can she mean ? Surely she is not 
going to — good God — there's no saying what she 
would do in one of her fits of madness ;^ and shud- 
dering under the horrid idea of her self-destruc- 
tion, he suddenly turned, and took the way to Ken- 
sington. 

But it was only the impulse of momentaiy alarm ; 
he persuaded himself that his fears were prepos- 
terous. Her very violence of feeling was her pro- 
tection. It naturally spent and exhausted itself in 
a very little time, and was much less to be dreaded 
than that calmer species of despair, which pre- 
ferred to brood in silence over its sorrows. 

But what could she mean by enforcing her for- 
giveness to him so earnestly, and with such mys- 
terious allusions 1 Why, it was probable that she 
had no meaning at all, beyond the natural wish 
she felt of gracing her dismission of him with a 
touch of the romantic and sublime : all women 
considering it incumbent upon them to wind up 
matters of this nature in that particular style. 

Thus reasoning, Mr. Waldegrave speedily turned 
round, and resumed the road to Covent-Garden. 

" You really are a very fine fellow, to keep me 
waiting in this fashion,*' was the first greeting of 
the good-humoured Sir Greorge. — ^ But what the 
devil is the matter I You look sick and sad, or as 
if you had seen a bailiff !*' 

*' It ia very lucky that I did not, I can assure 
you ; for it never could have been more incon- 
venient to me.** 

<* What, the tunes run flat, do they ?— Well, it 
can*t be helped sometimes. — Here*8 as noble a 
pigeon-pie as ever you tasted. — Come, dispatch, 
there*s a good fellow. I want you to go with me to 
Tattersall's, to look at a horse.*' 

So Mr. Waldegrave, in obedience to orders, sat 
down, and began to eat. Having done what justice 
he could to the pigeon-pie and the chocolate, he in- 
quired of Sir George '* what time he called upon 
him the night before I*' 

^' Between nine and ten. Will told me where 
you were ; and I believe I should have gone after 
you, if I had not been tired and sleepy. But a 
man ought to be in full health and spirits to un- 
dergo the bothering chatter of that old Lady Del- 
ville, or Devil, which is it !*' , 

** Delville, by courtesy, I believe." 

'' Well, no matter ; by either name she is equally 
obnoxious to me. I have often wondered how you 
could pass so much time with her.** 

" Perhaps my visits were not solely to her.** 

'' No, true ; she has always those girls with her. 
Pray how is Miss Rivers ? I have not heard any 
thing of her since last Christmas — she was then 
going to be married to some parson or other, whom, 
I'll undertake to say, she did not care one stra^ 
for.** 
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No ! d'ye think so !" 

" Yes, I do think so — and so do you ; for you 
had taken pretty good care that she should not. 
Upon my life, Waldegrave, it was rather too bad of 
you to make mischief between the girl and her 
sweetheart ; for I suppose mischief was the end 
of it.'» 

** Yes ; she broke off the affair with him." 

" Did she, really 1 — well, I thought as much — I 
would have betted twenty to one upon it — so there 
ended the matter." 

** No, by no means ; I felt myself called upon 
then to come forward, and I did so." 

** Upon your honour 1" 

** Yes ; upon my soul !" 

** What, in a real, regular way, talking of mar- 
riage, and all that ?" 

^ Yes, talking of marriage, and meaning it ; for 
I then loved Eliza as ardently as ever I loved a 
woman in my life." 

*• She is a sweet girl," said Sir Greorge, rather 
feelingly ; *^ and I never saw a woman look better 
than she did on horseback. Lord I how beautifully 
she rode that little black mare of mine ; and then 
she sings so sweetly ! God knows, I know nothing 
and care nothing about music in the general way, 
but I was always pleased with hers." 

** She is a charming woman !" said Mr. Walde- 
grave, with something of a sigh ; ** but I wish, with 
all my soul, that I had never known her !" 

** What 1 you begin to feel queer at the thoughts 
of the noose I No wonder, with the horror that you 
have always testified for it !" 

^ No ; it is not that which disturbs me — that 
question is, by mutual consent, at rest between us 
for ever !" 

^ Ah ! indeed ! How did you manage that 1 — for 
it is rather a material point, I should think, in the 
present case." 

** Yes, of course. But I proved to her that it 
was imprudent, and little less than impossible, in 
my present circumstances (as you yourself must 
suppose, after what I have said to you upon that 
point) ; and this morning I have received an in- 
timation from her that she entirely coincides with 
my opinion — and — " 

" And is your most obedient humble servant, I 
suppose. Well, I see nothing very melancholy in 
that ; particularly as I imagine it was rather as a 
matter of propriety than choice, that you proposed 
to her at aU." 

** I certainly never intended to fall so deeply in 
love as I did. And as to matrimony, I never gave 
it a thought, till I found I had been talking about it 
for above an hour." 

Sir Greorge laughed most immoderately. '^ Egad, 
Waldegrave, I did not think you had been such 
a flat. If this had happened to you ten years ago, 
when you first set about making love, it would all 
have been natural and likely enough." 

" It seems that we are never wise upon these 
points." 

" No ; nor never safe, I think. Upon my word, 
after your accident, I shall be upon my guard, in 
case I should take to falling in love ; for, being a 
more heedless person than you, it is possible I may 
go a step further, and find myself actually married 
before I know any thing about it." 

^ There is no great luizard of that. You have, 
fortunately, no turn for affairs of this kind." 



** None in the world. I have fallen in love two 
or three times, as a matter of course, but I found it 
a foolish, troublesome business ; so I gave it up at 
once. It always leads to something disagreeable — 
just as children begin to play, very lovingly, and 
end in quarrelling and fighting. In short, these 
matters always conclude badly, let them conclude 
which way they will — ^for if you marry, it's a hum- 
drum affair ; neither more nor less than taking out 
a license to grow very.tired of one another ; and if you 
do not, it's a chance if you don't behave vei-y ill in- 
deed, and deserve to be horsewhipped — and I 
suppose it is some such idea of your merits that, at 
this very instant, makes you, Waldegrave, look so 
forlorn 1" 

^ I am afraid I am not quite exempt from self- 
reproach ; at least Eliza feels these things so differ- 
ently from the generality of women, that what 
would be a slight injustice, perhaps nothing at all 
to them, is a very serious injury to her." 

'^ Poor girl I she feels it a great deal, then, does 
she?" 

** I am afraid so." 

" Poor thing ! I am sorry for that." 

" And so am I, God knows ! I wish from my 
soul that I had never seen her." 

" But that will do no good now, you know. The 
affair is entirely ended, and you can't possibly 
marry her ; so the only thin^ now is to hope and 
trust that she will make herself happy in trying to 
hate you more and more every day of her life." 

'* 1 rather suppose that will be the sequel of the 
story ; for I trust a great deal to a tolerable 
share of pride and haughtiness which she calls 
her own." 

^ Yes, that may do by-and-by. But I should 
not wonder if she has to go through a great deal 
more before she finds her pride of much service to 
her. Those country girls are very different to the 
women here ; when an affair of that sort is ended 
here, and a girl has lost her lover, she has nothing 
to do but to go to the theatres, or the opera, 
or to Almack's, or any where else, and look out 
for another. But when such is the case in the 
country, they mope about, and walk amongst trees, 
and talk to the moon, and write sonnets ; and, never 
seeing a man above once in seven years, have no 
chance of replacing the lost hero." 

** But that is not the case with Miss Rivers, just 
at present ; she has been in London and the neigh- 
bourhood for some months past." 

" Where is she I 1 will go and call on her, and 
console her." 

'* I had rather you would not, if you please, just 
at present ; considering your connexion with me, I 
think it will be best to avoid it." 

" Well, just as you please ; I should like to have 
seen her. I always admired Miss Rivers ; nay, I 
positively at one time had some wandering designs 
of marrying her myself." 

" Had you, indeed ? I wish with all my heart 
you had put them in execution." 

" Thank you for your good wishes ; it is not too 
late now, perhaps, only that I have lost the inclina- 
tion. Come, shall we walk ?" 

Mr. Waldegrave reached his hat, with something 
between a sign and a yawn. 

'' This affair annoys me most confoundedly," 
said he. 

** Oh, it's a d — d business, beyond dispute ; but 
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you must try and forget it. You know there's 
nothing upon earth to be done, unless you mean to 
marry the girl.'* 

** I can't marry her — it's quite impossible/' said 
Mr. Waldegrave, impatiently. 

*' Well, then, come along, and say no more 
about it." 



CHAPTER L. 



After vibrating for more than three weeks between 
life and death, the violence of Eliza's fever subsided, 
and hopes began to be entertained of her recovery. 
But it soon appeared that her danger, though more 
remote, was not less certain ; for when days and 
weeks elapsed, and brought with them no return of 
strength, her medical attendant expressed to Louisa 
serious fears of her sinking into a confirmed and 
rapid decline. 

That such would be the termination of the case, 
Louisa had too truly foreboded ; in her anxious at- 
tendance by the sick bed of Eliza, she had silently, 
but with the greatest grief, observed how fiercely 
the intense and painful anguish of her mind warred 
against the feeble efforts of returning health. 

It was not that Eliza vented in complaints or in 
regrets her sense of ill-usage or disappointment ; 
Louisa had never heard her mention the name of 
Waldegrave, or speak upon the subject of her sor- 
rows. She was generally silent, and invariably 
sad ; she would pass whole days without speaking, 
except in reply to some tender or anxious inquiry 
of Louisa. But her taciturnity had nothing sullen 
or ungentle in it ; she was always grateful for any 
efforts on the part of Mr. Henley and Louisa to 
aqi»use her, and sometimes with visible difficulty 
she trie^lo take an interest in their kindness, and 
to repay ft with seeming to profit by it ; but per- 
ceiving how soon she relapsed into silence and 
inattention, she would beg of them, with tears, to 
forgive her apparent indifference to them. 

Her singular character had created for her an 
interest even with those who might be supposed 
rather to avoid than to wish to inquire after her. 
Even the mother of Mortimer, who attributed in 
some measure the death of her darling son to the 
unhappy consequence of his acquaintance with her, 
was not destitute of curiosity as to her fate ; hav- 
ing heard of her return to the Rectory from Louisa, 
she had desired her niece to give her from time to 
time some further account of her situation. It was 
in compliance with this request that Louisa, about 
two months after the return of Eliza, addressed to 
her aunt the following letter : 

'* I told you, my dear aunt, in my last, that 
though we had lost our apprehensions of any im- 
mediate danger to our poor invalid, we scarcely 
ventured to hope that she would ever be restored 
to us again. Alas ! all hope is vain. Every day 
confirms the fatal truth ; she is now but the * sha- 
dow of a shade.' But any thing so beautiful — so 
touchingly beautiful — I never saw I Nothing of 
the EUza that I once knew remains; — all the 
haughtiness and pride of her character is gone ; 
she is gentleness itself — and with her sorrows and 
her faded loveliness, I could fancy her almost a 
sanctified creature. 



" Till within the last few days, I seldom could 
get her to converse. I wished to draw her off from 
ihe indulgence of meditation, which, firom its 
effects upon her, I knew was always of the most 
painful nature. But though I varied our topics 
of discourse, and watched for favourable moments 
to introduce them, I could find none that did not 
so evidently oppress and fatigue her, that I had 
not the heart to pursue them to her uneasiness. 

" There was one subject, indeed, which I was so 
anxious to press upon her, that I have scarcely 
allowed myself a moment's interval from thinking 
how I could best propose it ; I need scarcely say it 
was that of religion — at all times the most import- 
ant, but, in Eliza's circumstances, every thing. I 
believe, nay, I am sure, that she is not destitute 
of devotional feelings ; for, when tears have been 
stealing down her cheeks, and her poor heart has 
seemed to labour under its distress, I have seen 
the silent supplications of her uplifted eyes, and 
how fervently she prayed to be supported or re- 
lieved. But these were rather the effusions of 
suffering than habitual piety ; I wanted to see in 
her that constant flow of devout resignation, which 
supported our beloved Mortimer in a situation so 
similar to her own. I have often wished to men- 
tion his dear name to her, as not unlikely to lead 
to the point I had so much at heart ; and once I 
ventured to allude to him, but very distantly, for 
fear of giving her pain. She certainly understood 
me, for she was visibly affected, and so much so, 
that I considered it better wholly to abstain from 
speaking of him, since his idea was evidently con- 
nected in her mind with thoughts the most dis- 
tressing. 

** I could see that it was a relief to her when 
I removed as for as possible from tins subject, and 
when I spoke to her upon lizht and trivial topics. 
But it was a stiU greater rehef to her when I was 
silent altogether, and when I left her undisturbed 
to the indulgence of thought. I could perceive 
that something more than ^e unhappiness of dis- 
appointed love weighed upon her mind : this in- 
deed discovered itself in her frequent tears, but 
with it was mingled a sort of dread and shrinking, 
that more powerfully affected her than grief. 

^ It was clear to me, that if I could prevail 
upon her to tell me all that oppressed her, and 
could lead her to discourse freely upon it, that it 
would be infinitely soothing to her. 

^ I had very little doubt in my own mind as to 
the cause of her uneasiness. Eliza knows, and 
feels, that she is not long for this world, and with 
that conviction what emotions are combined ! I 
have watched by the death-bed of the righteous— 
by him whose valuable life was one continued ex- 
ercise of Christian virtue, and every day a constant 
preparation for his last. There -was no bitterness- 
no heart-burnings — ^no protracted repentance, to 
mingle gall in his last cup of sorrow ; yet there 
were moments — ^few indeed, very few — but there 
were such moments, when the hnnuui part pre- 
vailed, and he turned from the portion that was 
offered him. If Mortimer sometimes failed, what 
wonder that Eliza trembles and is dismayed ! That 
her mind was chiefly absorbed in this one tremen- 
dous consideration, I had many reasons for sup- 
posing, though she had remained entirely silent 
I have remarked, when I have been reading to her 
(which I generally do every day), hgw evidently she 
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has been struck with those passages which bore 
any allusion to suffering or death ; or our hopes of 
immortality. 

*^ The books she selects for perusal are not pre- 
cisely those I should fix upon for her, in her present 
circumstances ; but I have often had occasion to 
remark that Eliza is so accessible on the side of 
taste, that truth must be put into a holiday- suit, 
before it can make its way to her. 

*^ It wears to her its most beautiful and attrac- 
tive dress, when clothed with the eloquence of 
Madame de Sta£il, of whose works she is, very justly, 
an enthusiastic admirer. 

** I have been reading to her the * Grermany* of 
this author : a work which abounds with profound 
and affecting sentiments, many of them particularly 
applicable to Eliza's situation. As she seldom suf- 
fers any of them to pass without notice, I have 
found my employment a very engaging one ; it 
considerably enhances the value of a work of genius 
to read it with any one capable of illustrating it by 
delicate and feeling remarks. It is, however, affect- 
ing to observe how pensive and faded an interest 
Eliza now takes, even in those occupations which 
once afforded her such exquisite pleasure ; a gleam 
of enthusiasm now and then breaks forth, but it is 
^ the sun through a wat*ry cloud.* 

^ I was particularly struck with this the other 
morning, when she seemed for a moment re-ani- 
mated with all the vigour of her former captivating 
sensibility. In reading to her, I came to this re- 
mark in Madame de Stae'l's ' Grermany :' 

** * When at eve, at the boundary of the land- 
scape, the heavens appear to recline so closely on 
the earth, imagination pictures beyond the horizon 
an asylum of hope, a native land of love; and 
Nature seems silently to repeat that man is im- 
mortal.' 

*^ I paused — from that natural impulse which 
inspires such respect for an impressive sentiment. 

^ ' Sublime woman !* said Eliza, the starting tear 
bearing witness to the depth of her admiration. 
^Oh, Louisa, what a woman was that! Who 
doubts of futurity, who doubts of immortality, that 
looks on genius such as hers ? Could she bequeath 
to the world such emanations of a divine spirit, 
such breathings of unearthly feelings — and die, 
and turn to annihilation ? — a creature such as 
that 1 I declare to you, Louisa, that often — very 
often, when tears have been streaming down my 
cheeks, as I have read in her works those ' thoughts 
that breathe, and words that bum,' I have said to 
myself : * Thtts I would be known — thus I would 
be perpetuated ; all that I can conceive of ambition 
is to be able thus to write : once having done so, 
and left such testimony of mental superiority be- 
hind me, I could be content to die — I should desire 
it — lest by living I should grow sordid ^nd calcu- 
lating, and wear off the lustre of the beautiful mind 
which God had given me.' ' 

" She paused, exhausted by her energy of 
speaking ; and, as if reminded by the feebleness of 
her frame that the days of enthusiasm were over, 
the character of her countenance changed, she 
sighed heavily, as in a low and mournful voice she 
proceeded : — 

*^ ' But it was when I was happy that I thought 
thus ; I have no glowing sentiments now,' and she 
laid her hand upon her bosom ; ' all is cold and 
sorrowful here, now !' 



^ I was inexpressibly affected : I took her hand, 
and pressed it fondly ; ' dear Eliza,' said I, * why 
are you thus depressed ! — there is comfort for alL' 

^ My tears interrupted me — and had they not, 
I knew not well how to proceed, lest I should un- 
skilfully touch her sacred griefs. 

^ * Is there comfort, Louisa V — She hesitated a 
moment, half trembling, anxious, yet dreading to 
speak. ' Is there comfort for the dying V at length 
she said. 

** ' Oh yes — divine comfort ! sacred consolation V 
I replied with earnestness; my words, perhaps, 
too heedlessly implied my opinion of her danger, 
for, with a slight shuddering, she hid her face on 
my shoulder, and pressing me to her, as if im- 
ploring my forbearance (probably dreading that 
religious zeal would overpower my tenderness for 
her) — 

** ' Ah Louisa !' said she, ' deal gently with me, 
love — I am fearfully opprefi»ed.' 

'^ I clasped her to my heart, and wiped away her 
tears. Heaven knows how tenderly I 

" * God forbid !' said I, * that any word of mine 
should give you pain, Eliza ; I would suffer terture 
before I would knowingly distress you ; do you 
not believe it !' 

'" 1 believe that you are all that is kind and 
good,' she replied. ' What office of friendship and 
affection is there that I have not received at your 
hands ! — And there is yet another — but not now — 
I am not equal to speak further, just now.' She 
ceased, for even this short dialogue had consideif- 
ably exhausted her ; and on her expressing a wish 
to be left alone a little while, I retired. She was 
silent, but I think more composed than I had yet 
seen her, during the remainder of the day. 

'' She passed a night of restless anxiety, and 
much suffering. Towards morning she was better. 
A clear, bright sunshine seemed to chee<r and re- 
vive her. 

^ She asked me to di*aw up the window-blinds, 
and let her have a full view of it. 

** * How beautiful, and how just is that Scriptural 
remark, Louisa/ said she, — * heaviness may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning : — day- 
light is joy.* 

" * I nave often wished,' she continued, * to die 
by daylight — by the bright beams of a morning 
sun ; I could then fancy my fleeting spirit bounding 
into radiant and ineffable happiness through ethe- 
real brightness. But night and darkness — how do 
they augment the vague and nameless terrors of 
death ! We then seem alone in the universe — on 
the brink of a horrible abyss, and there is no 
hght — ^and there is no sound — aud all our senses 
creep, and tremble, and ask to be supported — ^and 
turn and recoil, but are driven on — and on — and 
we see that we must plunge into the frightful 
chasm, and we cannot cry for help — none can die 
with us ! — Ah, it is horrid !' 

" She trembled, and after a short silence, ' tell 
me, Louisa,' said she — her voice faltering as she 
pronounced his name — ' our poor Mortimer — speak 
to me of him — was he happy V 

*' I replied, with truth, * I have never witnessed 
so calm and peaceful a departure ; and it has fallen 
to my lot, in my little circle of duties amongst the 
pObr, to see many of the dying.' 

" * It seems to be your lot, mdeed,* said she, * to 
witness this distressing spectacle ; but well do you 
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fulfil your destiny,' and sbe took my hand, smiling 
upon me with tenderness. ' Dear Louisa, how well 
do you exercise all the ' soft charities ' of life ! — I 
once * — but sighing deeply, she checked what she 
was about to say, and returned to the mention of 
Mortimer. 

*' * And he spoke to you of me, sometimes, did he 
not V said she. 

" • Very frequently.* 

** * Ah, he loved me too well ! I was not worthy 
of such affection. What a letter was that he sent 
me ! Did you see it, Louisa V 

«<No, I didnot.' 

'* ' I should like you to read it to me,' and 
she directed me where to find it in her writing- 
desk. 

** My dear aunt, if you could conceive the tears, 
the sobs that accompanied the perusal of this let- 
ter I One day you shall see it ; for Eliza has 
allowed me to copy it — * not but what the original 
will shortly be yours,' said she. She made one or 
two remarks uix>n its contents. 

^ * He was mistaken,' said she, ' in thinking that 
I loved tlie world, or would have sacrificed any 
thing for its pleasures or applause. I never loved 
the world, in the common acceptation of the term ; 
I loved one in the world, and with him I could 
have been content to dwell in a desert — in the wilds 
of America — ^if he had valued my love ; but he did 
not — he used me cruelly. Oh Louisa ! you don't 
know how cruelly he deceived me.' She was 
dreadfully agitated, and I begged of her not to 
revert to such a distressing theme. 

'* * But, Louisa, how difficult to refrain this 
painful struggle — these human feelings — !' 

** * Be calm, be composed, my Eliza ; all will yet 
be well — these trials will be sanctified to you, and 
you will yet be happy.' 

***ln my grave — ^yes, in my grave I shall be 
happy, for there I shall cease to feel. Oh, why 
was I bom,' she continued, breaking into an agony 
of tears ; * why was I bom to feel Uiis intensity of 
misery!' and, convulsed almost with sorrow, she 
threw herself upon my bosom. 

''My tears for many minutes rendered me 
speechless ; but as soon as I could find words, I 
besought her to be patient. I spoke as impressively 
as I could of the merciful manner in which the 
Creator of all things dealt with His creatures — often 
most kind when apparently most severe. * You might 
have been far happier than you are, dear Eliza, I 
readily admit ; but was there no danger, that in 
your prosperity you should have grown proud, and 
forgetful of Him who poured His benefits upon you ? 
But count all this sorrow for joy, if it draws you to 
Him, who wiU possess entirely the hearts of those 
He loves. You are tried in much affliction — but 
be comforted in the firm belief, that in proportion 
to your sufferings will be your reward. — My dear 
Eliza, fix your mind upon a better world — ^and do 
not be enchained by the love of this ; it has been 
a most unkind one to you, I am sure.' 

*' ' Oh, most unkind, indeed ! — ^most cruel ; but, 
Louisa, how hard it is, in the flower of my youth, 
to say that I sincerely and with my whole soul 
renounce it ! There are times when I spurn the 
remembrance of it with disdain and abhorrence. 
But again it returns to me — I recollect those hours 
of enchantment, those visions of bliss it once held 
out to me. And why must they fade 1 I cry : I 



am yet but very young— oh, Louisa, what are my 
years ! and must I die so soon 1' 

" Here she ceased a moment, but then conti- 
nuing : 

" * Yet why should I wish to live V said she. 
' Oh, inconsistent nature 1 How often have I prayed 
to be taken from the troubles I knew not how to 
sustain. I know not how, indeed. To think that 
the heart should be wounded through its tenderest 
affections I It was the bosom on which I rested 
my very life and soul : that — oh, it is hard to bear, 
Louisa !' 

^ ' It is, indeed Eliza ; but you do but augment 
the difficulty of your task by descanting upon it. 
Do not speak of him who is so undeserving your 
regret ; in ceasing to talk of him, you will gra- 
dually cease to think of him — ^my dearest, try to 
forget him.' 

" * Try I — ah, Louisa ! but pray for me, that I 
may be enabled to act right.' 

** ' I do pray for you, Eliza, as constantly and as 
fervently as I do for myself.' 

** She pressed my hand. — ' God bless you, love ! 
and requite you for all your goodness to me. Con- 
tinue for me your pious intercessions — and, dear 
Louisa, sustain me, all that you can, in my mortal 
conflict ; 

* On some fond breast the parting soul relies :' 

let yours, dearest, be my asylum.' 

« I silently ejaculated a hope that Grod would 
enable me to give her all the comfort she desired : 
and finding her much fatigued with this conversa- 
tion, I at her own request left her. 

^ The dawnings of religious hope are, I am per- 
suaded, gradually breaking upon her. But, inde- 
pendently of my anxiety to avoid fatiguing her 
mind by a prolonged discourse upon the same sub- 
ject, I am obliged to be very cautious of exhaust- 
mg her feeble remains of strength, which I find to 
be quite unequal to support much conversation. 

" In the course of the day, I returned to her to 
read, as usual 

^' I took down the book we were then engaged 
in, and was about to open it. She asked me, 
however, 'to put it aside for the present; she 
wished, then, to hear something else.' 

" * Were you not in the habit of reading to poor 
Mortimer, in his last hours V said she. 

** On my replying in the affirmative, she asked 
me, ' whether he had not chosen religious books in 
preference to any other V 

*' I told her that, latterly, I had read to him in- 
variably from the Bible. She then expressed a 
wish that I should read to her some portion of 
Scripture. 

'* I selected that appointed for the day. It hap- 
pened to include the 17th chapter of St John,— 
that sublime and touching prayer, which I can 
never read without the deepest emotion. 

'* Eliza was powerfully affected. She took the 
book after I had concluded, and read it over again 
to herself. Her tears fell fast upon it, and though 
she made no comment, I saw that its impression 
upon her was very deep. 

" On the following morning she reminded me 
again to read to her from the sacred volume ; and 
it has every day since constituted my grateful 
task. 

** It is sweetly soothing to me to hope that I 
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may be an humble means, in the hands of Provi- 
dence, of leading hep gentiiy to the right perform- 
ance of her last duties, — and to believe, as I firmly 
do, that she is daily becoming more and more re- 
signed. She is still dejected, pertainly, but not 
desponding. The remembrance of the painful past 
is not gone ; it still struggles with the idea of that 
momentous future, which is all that ought now to 
occupy her. But much indulgence is due to human 
feelings. I devoutly trust that all will be well at 
the laist, — ^and that the close will be easy and 
happy. 

** My dear aunt, 
** Ever believe me afifectionately yours, 

" Louisa Henley." 



CHAPTER LI. 



About a month subsequent to the date of her first 
letter, Louisa faiad to write a second. It was as 
follows : 

" Our poor Eliza, my dear aunt, still continues 
fluctuating in all the variations of this deceitful 
disease. 

** It is thought that she may yet continue some 
weeks, or even months ; and as her sufferings are 
happily not acute, I cannot repress the fervent wish 
that her departure may be prolonged as much as 
possible. 

" You cannot conceive how tenderly I feel my- 
self attached to this interesting creature. There 
is something unearthly in the affection that binds 
us to the dying, particularly when those who de- 
part have peculiar claims upon our feelings. We 
seem to arrest the fleeting traces of their youth — 
their beauty — their genius — their virtues — and im- 
plore them not to quit us, — ^not to leave us alone 
in this dark and desolate world, where there is so 
little of noble sentiment, or of enlightened intellect. 
But fate prevails — and we see these beautiful ad- 
vantages fading away ; we linger over them with 
a sentiment of holy love, and seem to begin on 
earth that feeling of sanctified affection, which con- 
stitutes, perhaps, a principal part of the joys of 
heaven. 

^ It is thus that I am drawn towards Eliza. I 
watch every variation of her still lovely face — I 
dwell upon every thought she expresses — as if she 
were continually passing away from my senses, and 
as if I only studied to retain the remembrance of 
her as forcibly as possible. 

''She is, unquestionably, the most interesting 
and the most affecting of women. There is so 
much nature — so much truth in her manner of 
thinking and speaking — and I may even say of 
suffering, that her power over the hearts of others 
is perfectly irresistible. 

" Even Mrs. Bartley, who has been here once or 
twice (I am half-ashamed of myself for believing, 
with a latent desire, in the first instance, of grati- 
fying her self-love with the sight of something like 
humiliation in one she envied and disliked), was so 
far wrrought upon by this indefinable influence, as 
to be very evidently affected — ^and to assure me, 
very involuntarily, I believe, when we were alone 
— that, * in her life she never saw any thing so in- 
teresting as that poor girl !' 

" This power of. captivation receives its strongest 



proof, I think, in its exercise over my father — ^my 
good, quiet father. You know, my dear aunt, and 
I may say it without departing from that perfect 
respect and affection which it is as much my incli- 
nation as my duty to feel for him, that his chief fault 
is a general indolence of thinking and acting, which 
by indulgence has obtained so much power over 
him, that with many persons he would pass for the 
most insensible of men. But this is far from the 
case. 

" He is certainly not possessed of quick or irri- 
table feelings ; but he has a fund of kindness and 
compassion in his heart, which I believe would 
much more frequently have been exhibited, h^ 
not, discretion perhaps in some measure, but prin- 
cipally indolence, repressed it. 

" However that may be, you know that in the 
general way he interests himself but little in do- 
mestic matters, and provided we leave him un- 
disturbed in his study, is very well contented to 
allow us the range of the house, quite unmolested 
by any interference on his side, seldom giving us 
any of his society till the evening. 

"But now he is seldom absent from the par- 
lour when Eliza is able to join us ; and it is really 
pleasing to observe with what considerate delicacy 
he studies for occasions to amuse her. 

" He rides over to Belton six times where he used 
to go once, only, I am certain, to gain some little 
subject for conversation ; and then he details it 
with so much dry, quiet humour, that he does 
sometimes succeed in drawing a faint smile from 
her. At other times he brings home some new 
publication, and endeavours to find out such pas- 
sages in it as he thinks most likely to please her^ 
and he points them out and reads them to her. 

" He is quite active in his wishes to serve her. 

'' The other morning she had a long conversation 
with him as to the disposition of her affairs ; her 
grandmother having left them at her entire dis- 
posal. After having remembered me with a muni- 
ficence that really gives me pain, and which I in 
vain endeavoured to oppose, she asked him to nve 
her a list of those poor persons in his parish whom 
he considered the most deserving of her charity ; 
designing to assist them for the present, and to 
leave amongst them such a part of her fortune as 
should enable them to continue the means of pro- 
curing a decent maintenance. 

** He paid the utmost attention to this request ; 
going himself to the cottages, and inquiiing per- 
sonaUy into the merits of their inhabitants, not 
excusing himself on the plea of gout or indolence, 
or my being intimately acquainted with all that 
was to be learnt of the history of most of them. 

" This occupation led to a little scene which I 
must relate to you, as indicative of that delicacy of 
mind, which Eliza can only be known to possess by 
those who are intimately acquainted witli her many 
virtues. 

" You remember that poor widow Smith, afflicted 
with rheumatism, and the mother of so large a 
family, her for whom Mortimer interested himself 
so much ; my father considered her, from her 
uniform good conduct under severe misfortunes, as 
particularly deserving of assistance. 

" The pride of this poor creature, almost to a 
fault, has always been to keep her children what 
she calls * tight and clean ;' and with incessant 
patching and mending, and such little assistance 
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as I could give her, she has, upon the whole, suc- 
ceeded. 

^Whilst EUiza resided here, her task had not 
heen difficult: for knowing that it would please 
Mortimer, she had been liberal to them to excess. 

** But latterly the clothes grew old, and the 
rheumatism returned, and the poor widow and her 
family experienced a reverse of fortune. 

^ Mortimer's illness confined me so closely that I 
was not able to look after her ; and on his lamented 
death, I found amongst my neglected pensioners so 
many other claims, that I had it not in my power 
to attempt more than a slight improvement in her 
little household. 

** Eliza has since claimed my time and attention ; 
and I was under the necessity of postponing my 
intentions in the widow's behalf. 

" I requested my father, however, when he was 
ffoing his rounds of inquiry, to visit her, and tell 
her the reason she had not seen me, and that I 
would come to her on such a day. I was surprised 
to see him, on his return, bringing with him two of 
her children, a boy and a girl, very neatly dressed 
in new clothes, proper for their station, but far 
better, I was certain, than Mrs. Smith had it in 
her power to procure them. 

^He brought them into the parlour, where I 
was sitting with Eliza. She did not seem to know 
the children, and expressed surprise at seeing him 
so accompanied. 

** He did not make any reply ; so I concluded he 
had merely brought them to please me, by showing 
them so nicely clad. 

** * Where did you get that frock, my dear V said 
I, to the girl ; ' and who gave you that new jacket V 
to the boy ; but neither of them answered, but 
hung down their heads and looked at each other, 
and put their fingers on their lips, all shame and 
embarrassment.' 

" * Oh, never mind I don't teaze them,' said 
Eliza ; ' they look very nicely, no matter who gave 
them the clothes.' 

** StiU not dreaming that she had any concern in 
the matter, I pursued my inquiries of the girl, and, 
by dint of coaxing and whispering, I at last ob- 
tained the murmured reply of ' the lady.' 

« * What lady, my dear V for I was still far wide 
of the mark. 

"*ThiB lady,' said my father, sitting down by 
Eliza, and taking her hand. * What a kind action 
this was of yours. This is, indeed, to ' do good by 
stealth, and blush to find it fame.' ' 

" She tried to make light of the matter, and to 
smile as if it was nothing worth mentioning ; but 
my pressing her hand, with tears of admiration in 
my eyes, and my father's fixed look of tender re- 
gu*d, quite overpowered her, and she burst into 
tears. I hurried the children from the room, and 
instantly returned to her. My father resigned her 
to me, and, with glistening eyes, immediately left 
us ; but I saw that it was because he was too much 
affected to remain. 

'^I expressed deep regret that we had so un- 
guardedly been the means of agitating her. 

"*No, no,' said she, 'this will not hurt me — 
these tears will do me good. It is long since I 
have wept from such a cause.' 

** On inquiring into the affair from my father, 
for I saw she did not like to talk about it, I learnt 
that as soon as Eliza had recovered sufficiently to 



take an interest in any thing, she liad sent her 
maid to visit her former pensioners, desiring her 
particularly to be silent upon the subject to our 
servants. On receiving a report of the forlorn 
state of* widow Smith and her family, she had de- 
sired her to see them all properly clothed from 
head to foot, and had added to this donation consi< 
derable pecuniary relief. The i)oor widow, feeling 
herself, I have no doubt, burdened with a vast 
weight of gratitude, expressed herself to my father 
as having been very desirous of sending up her 
children (not being able to come herself) to thank 
their benefactress, and to show their new clothes ; 
and she had once pi'eferred to Eliza, through the 
servant, a petition to this purpose ; but as Eliza 
declined it, the poor woman was fearful of giving 
offence by pursuing her wishes. 

** At first sight of my father, however, she un- 
burdened her whole soul ; and urged him so much 
to take the two youngest children back with him, to 
thank ' the good young lady,' that he found it im- 
possible to resist her intreaties. 

*' Oh, my dear aunt ! who is there, knowing as 
I do the many noble qualities of Eliza's heart, in- 
dependent of her captivating attractions of person 
and accomplishments, but must wonder that any 
man could be found hard-hearted enough to use 
her unkindly. 

*' It is true that adversity, in softening down the 
harsher shades of her character, has touched her 
with new and most engaging charms ; and has 
given her a gentleness, which m the hey-day of her 
health and happiness it must be allowed that she a 
little wanted. 

'' No one can with more truth than Eliza ex- 
claim, ' it is good for me that I have been afflicted/ 
But this is not the moment for remembering her 
faults : whatever they were, I humbly hope they 
will all be expiated ! 

^' Since the day in which she first spoke of poor 
Mortimer, she has frequently mentioned him ; and 
seems to prefer that subject to any other. She 
often asks me, if there is not a great similarity in 
their sufferings ; and if he were patient and re- 
signed to the last. 

" 1 always find her soothed and composed by 
talking of him. I do not, therefore, by any means 
repress such conversations. 

" But the remembrance of the faithless Walde- 
grave, I can perceive, still rankles at her heart, as 
tiie conversation we insensibly fell into this morn- 
ing too sufficiently proves. 

** Knowing she was fond of flowers, I cut from 
my plants some monthly roses, and carried them 
to her. 

'* She thanked me ; repeating, as she took them, 
with that readiness at apt quotation which I have 
often remarked in her : 

* Odours of Spring, my sense ye charm. 
With fragrance premature, 
And 'mid these days of dark alarm, 
Almost to hope allure.' " 

** On my expressing some interest in the 
poetry : 

" * Don't you recollect it V said she ; * did you 
never read Mrs. Tighe's affecting littie poem, on 
receiving in her last lingering illness a branch of 
mezereon that bloomed in the winter 1' and she re- 
peated it to me, on hearing that I had not. But it 
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vas with difficulty; for every word applied too 
orcibly to her own sad circumstances. 

" The last pathetic verse she rather sighed than 
irticulated : — 

* Oh, do not quite your friend forget ! 

Forget alone her faults ; 
And speak of her with fond regret. 
Who asks your lingering thoughts.' 

** * And I, too, would be remembered after death/ 
said she ; ' Louisa, shall you often think of me, 
when I am gone V 

^ For a moment she pressed her hand before 
her eyes, as if the idea were too awful to be lightly 
imagined ; then looking up, and perceiving me 
deeply affected : * Dear, kind-hearted Louisa,' said 
she, ' what pain do I give you ! but do not grieve 
for me, love ; I have no wish to live. Except that 
natural dread — that fearful horror, which all that 
live must feel of dying, I think that I can solenmly 
assure you I have no wish to live.' 

^ ' This life is such a scene of disappointment 
and unhappiness,' I was beginning to observe, but 
interrupting me with some quickness : — 

'* ' And why is it such a scene of unhappiness, 
Louisa V said she. ' What is it but the bad pas- 
sions, the selfishness — ^the inhumanity of mankind 
that make it so ? The world itself contains in it 
all that is charming and beautiful to imagination, 
all that can inspire the noblest and the most sub- 
lime of sentiments. The whole of Nature displays 
abundant provision for the wants — the comforts — 
the pleasures — the delight of all creatures. 

'*^ But it is the brute creation only that seem to 
rejoice and exult in her bountiful gifts. They are 
gay, and happy, and grateful — they spread no 
misery and desolation around them. The savage 
animal, indeed, impelled by the fierce cravings of 
hunger, may inflict death and transient anguish upon 
its victim, but it is with less comparative cruelty 
than the lingering tortures by which the human 
creature tears and lacerates the heart of its fellow. 
Justly, indeed, did the suffering poet exclaim : — 

' Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach me more.' 

and truly has he told us that 

* There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man.' 

" * And still less— oh, Louisa !' and she clasped 
njy hand with energy, ' how much less does it feel 
for woman ?* 

*' She paused a little while, her head bent down 
as if absorbed in thought — then speaking, rather 
thinking aloud, than addressing me, * unhappy 
Sex !' said she, * to suffer^^and to love — no brighter 
destiny !' 

" * Dear Eliza,' said I, * repel these gloomy 
thoughts. Sentiments of misanthropy sit very ill 
upon your feeling heart.* 

" ' It is not a feeling heart, now,' she replied, 
with a deep sigh. ' Once, perhaps, it had kind 
Sentiments and tender sympathy, and a desire to 
give and to receive happiness —but he has destroyed 
ill its affections.' 

" But these words she only half pronounced ; 
turning from me, as if ashamed and unwilling that 



I should hear them. The difficulty, however, of 
resisting the desire she had to .speak of him, was 
not to be surmounted; for she soon returned to 
the subject, though wiUi a blushing cheek. 

^ ' Oh, Louisa,' said she, * how deep and irrepa- 
rable would be the injury that he had done me, if 
Heaven, in its mercy, had not interposed to take 
me from a world that he has poisoned and made 
hateful to me ! He has blighted all the noble emo- 
tions of my soul ! He has taught me that enthu- 
siasm is folly — that love is a name — that sentiment 
is an unmeaning conmion-place — that there is no- 
thing real in the world but self-interest, and that 
it must be pursued, at the expense of any sacrifice, 
but of one's own individual comfort and happiness. 
Oh ! how much more merciful would that man be, 
that plimged a dagger into the breast of the woman 
he forsakes, and ended at once her life and her mis- 
fortunes — how much more, than he who strikes, 
with the hand of an assassin, at all that is lovely, 
and noble, and sacred in her nature — withers up 
her best affections, and sends her back into the 
world nipt with disappointment — unloving and un- 
loved — a cold, deserted, joyless being — the sport of 
many, the contempt of all-— devouring her sorrows 
in wretched solitude, with every dear and beautiful 
capacity for happiness turned inward on herself, 
and converted into so many sources of the most ex- 
quisite misery. But God is merciful — and this 
I am spared. — I am thankful ; oh, most thankful ;' — 
and she clasped her hands as if she really felt the 
gratitude she expressed. 

^ * Then let us quit this agitating theme, dear 
Eliza,' said I ;' try to forget him — he was not 
worthy of you.' 

" * No, no ; he was not worthy of me ! I am 
proud to believe that I am superior to the man 
who could act as he has acted by me. But to think 
how I loved him — only to think how I loved that 
man !' 

« < But you must not think of it, my dear Eliza, 
indeed you must not.' 

** ' Must not ! ah, Louisa, how easily are those 
words said ; as if one could break oneself of the 
habit of loving with as Uttle difficulty as one would 
endeavour to forego any other habit that it was 
not proper to indulge. Do you think I voluntarily 
nourish my unhappy recollections 1 Do you not 
rather believe (for you may believe it), that if it 
were within the limits of possibility for me, by 
any means, short of death, to bury in instant and 
total oblivion every remembrance of the past — do 
you not think that I would rush upon them with 
joyful gratitude? — so severe, so agonizing is the 
effoi*t of forgetfulness.' 

" * I do believe it, my love,' said I, as sootliingly 
as I could ; * I know tihat your mental sufferings 
must be very great.' 

" * Indeed they are, most trying, most acute ; 
but I labour to subdue them. Louisa, if you 
could conceive how I struggle with every rising 
thought' — ^and she looked at me with tears in her 
eyes, as if certain that her misery surpassed the 
utmost power of my imagination. 

'< ' Doubtless it is a bitter trial,' said I ; ' per- 
haps, upon the whole, the severest that a youthful 
bosom can know.' 

« < Perhaps ! ah, Louisa, how faint a conception 
have you formed of it !* 

** * No, Eliza, yon mistake ; I have had more 
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than one opportunity ;* — but suddenly recollecting 
that her rapid mind would take in, at a glance, all, 
and much more than I wished to express, I checked 
myself ; not in time, however, to prevent her from 
imagining that I alluded to Moilimer, and what he 
had suffered on her account. 

*^ She looked painfully conscious. The current 
of her emotions was turned back suddenly upon 
herself, and overwhelmed her with shame and con- 
fusipn. 

*^ It was not immediately that she spoke, and 
when she did, it was in a low and dejected tone. 

*' * It is true, Louisa,* said she, ' you have had 
more than one opportunity of witnessing a disap- 
pointment of this nature. It is to my everlasting 
disgrace that you should have met with the other 
instance you allude to — but my sins are visited 
upon me. Indeed, Louisa, my injuries towards 
poor Mortimer are as amply as they are justly re- 
quited.' 

^ There was a slight tone of reproof to me in 
her manner of speaking, which gave me real con- 
cern ; as it implied that she believed me capable of 
the unkindness, as well as indelicacy, of bringing 
to her recollection her past faults, at a time when 
she was suffering so acutely from their conse- 
quences. 

^ I hastened to assure her she was mistaken, 
and besought her to forgive me if I had been 
guilty even of the appearance of wounding her 
feelings. 

** * Oh, no — no^you never did — ^you never could 
give any one pain,' said she, affectionately kissing 
me ;' it is I that should ask pardon of you for my 
irritation. But bear with me, dear Louisa, in, 
my misfortunes; I am sensible of their justice. 
Grod knows how deeply I am sensible of their jus- 
tice !' 

^ I then endeavoured to turn the conversation 
upon some other subject. But, after a few minutes' 
sUence, during which she appeared to contemplate 
with earnestness some idea, she addressed me 
again. 

^ < I often think, Louisa,' said she, ' what an ex- 
traordinary capacity for doing wrong I must be 
gifted with ; or how could I have been able to 
crowd into so short a life as mine such an accumu- 
lation of errors ? I entered into the world under 
the happiest auspices. I had youth, health, talents, 
friend)^ the attachment of an excellent man — for- 
tune sufficient for my wishes — a bright and promis- 
ing future. And what have I done with all these 
blessings % Have I not frittered them away, one 
by one, till they are lost ; and I have nothing — 
nothing remaining V 

** * Yes, dear Eliza, — you have much yet re- 
maining — you have sincere and affectionate friends, 
who never will forsake you while they have the 
power to be serviceable to you — and you have — ' 

** * *But it is to their credit, not to mine, that 
they are still my friends. It is because you and 
Mr. Henley are so much better than the rest of 
the world, that you have not acted as the rest of 
the world would have done in your case, and ut- 
terly renounced all connexion with me after I had 
acted as I have done towards you and yours.' 

" * You magnify your offences, my dear Eliza. 
Both my father and myself, and every body pos- 
sessing any candour and humanity, would make 
very large allowance for the mistakes of a person 



so young, and so dangerously gifted as yourself. 
And no one can for a moment doubt but that you 
have been much more your own en^ny than that 
of* any other person.' 

** * That I believe. — I am persuaded, if I know 
any thing of my own heart, that I would not wil- 
lingly do an injury to any one ; — yet what injuries 
have I committed! — what pain have I inflicted! 
By what perversity of fate is it that one should see 
the better, and prefer the worse \ — love with one's 
whole heart and soul all that is good and praise- 
worthy — ^yet reject it — and hating the reverse, fol- 
low and adopt it — and be to oneself as noxious as 
to all the world ? Oh ! how often as my unhappy 
temper urged me to conduct, the most foreign to 
my nature ! for God made me Idnd and affectionate ; 
I am sure He did, Louisa— or why should my heart 
bleed at a tale of distress — or why should I weep 
even at fictitious woes ? No — no — it is not natu- 
ral to me to be morose and unkind. — Yet how fre- 
quently have I been so ! — ah I how frequently 
even to those I most respected and loved — to those 
who were so dear to me, that at the very moment 
I was most giving them pain, I could have thrown 
m}'self at their feet to implore their pity and for- 
giveness.' 

" This account of herself I believe to be strictly 
true — for I have formerly seen but too m%ay in- 
stances that corroborated it. I could but sigh as 
I gazed upon this extraordinary creature, with looks 
that did me not justice, if they were not expressive 
of the powerful interest she had awakened in my 
heart. 

^ ' I sometimes think, Louisa,' she continued, 
' that if I had been blessed with a tender father, 
or a kind brother, who, by nature, would have been 
authorized to interfere in the regulation of my 
conduct, I might have been a far better and a hap- 
pier creature. But from my infancy I have been 
thrown upon myself; for my dear grandmother, 
though one of the best of women, was too timid— 
too old — ^and too doatingly fond of me, to attempt 
the difficult task of managing me properly. Thus 
I have never known the meaning of controul. I 
saw myself possessed of exquisite feelings — ^power- 
ful qapacities for happiness — nor imagined that 
any danger could exist in their unlimited indul- 
gence. I was an isolated being. I had no one to 
care for but myself — and on myself I naturally 
concentered all the emotions of my soul. Here 
was my mistake — ^and here, Louisa, I believe, ori- 
ginates the mistake of most persons of ungovemed 
sensibility. I am persuaded, the more we enlarge 
our habits of thinking, the more we step out of 
ourselves (if I may so express myself), and endea- 
vour to make an interest in the affairs and feetings 
of others, the more we advance to real happiness. 
And where ties of familyand connexions exist, this 
may easily be done. Bbt I have, in a manner, 
stood alone in the world from my infancy. And 
what was I to do with all these ardent affections— 
this exquisite sense of existence — what was I to do 
with them V 

" < Yours has been indeed a singularly unfortu- 
nate and dangerous situation, my dear Eliza,' 
said I. * You wanted what it never was your good 
fortune to possess — ^a judicious and capable ad- 
viser—one who would early have directed your 
powerful mind to the pursuit of its best and most 
important interests, and have well-grounded you 
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in religious principles, the only basis of happiness ; 
essential to the peace and comfort of us ail — but 
especially to persons of genius and sensibility. 
Look round, Eliza ; consider attentively all the in- 
stances you have known or read of the history of 
such persons, and have you not observed that in 
every such case, where they have been devoid of 
religion or' deficient in it — or have made it any 
thing less than the rule and guide of their lives, 
they have been invariably imprudent and unhappy ! 
They feel oppressed and overpowered with the 
very gifts and capacities of their nature; and 
doubtless many have exclaimed with you, Eliza, 
* what were they to do with them I' What, indeed, 
but to fix them upon the Deity Himself ! — that great 
Being, who justly claims a more than ordinary 
diare in the affections of those He has so sublimely 
distinguished.' 

** * It certainly is so, Louisa,' she replied ; * it 
would be the inference of reason, if it were not the 
doctrine of Revelation, that ' where much is given 
much should be required ;' and it is but just that 
where the tribute is not rendered as it ought to be, 
the ungrateful failure should be marked with pun- 
ishment. Louisa, I am persuaded that there is a 
course of Divine justice to be observed in the des- 
tiny of every one. Though silent, and not per- 
haps at first sight palpably visible, it may clearly 
be discovered. What should we not dread from it, 
if it were not mitigated by*the hopes of mercy ! 
But there is pardon for offences : Louisa, is there 
not forgiveness for us alU' 

*' ' We are taught to believe so, Eliza, upon our 
sincere repentance: and indeed our own hearts 
seem to .confirm the blessed assurance. For if we 
are moved by the tears and penitence of those who 
have offended us, and ask of them no more, it is 
not likely that He who knows so much better than 
we can do the infirmities and frailties of His crea- 
tures, should be more rigid than we are in condemn- 
mg thera.' 

^' * And every disadvantage of situation and cir- 
cumstances — every impediment in the performance 
of our duty which fate or nature may have thrown 
in our way, will be considered in our behalf; 
may I not venture to believe so, Louisa !' said she, 
anxiously. 

" ' You surely may, my dear Eliza,' I replied ; 
' your remorse and contrition for your past faults 
being sincere, you may safely throw yourself upon 
the mercy of your Creator ; adopting the beautiful 
monition of the Apostle, to ' cast all your care upon 
Him, knowing that He careth for you.' ' 

^ ' Dear Louisa,' said she, pressing my hand to 
her heart, * how tenderly do you soothe to rest all 
my desponding fears I How can I be sufficiently 
grateful, that my mortal anxieties are relieved by 
the comfortings of such a friend! What can I 
do to requite you 1 How can I prove my thank- 
fulness V 

^ ' Only by loving me, and making me useful to 
you,' I replied, as I pressed her fondly to my heart : 
and perceiving by her agitation that we had already 
talked too long, I broke off any further conversation 
by immediately leaving her. 

'' 1 have been thus diffuse in my recital, because 
you tell me it is interesting to you ; and because I 
want your opinion to confum me in the gratifying 
belief, that Eliza is gradually yielding to the influ- 
ence of those religious feelings I have been desirous 



of inspiring her with, and gathering from them 
every day new hope and new comfort. It is true 
that all is not yet sacrificed — ^there are still i^uurks 
remaining of that destructive passion which has 
already consumed the bright and happy prospects j 
of her youth ; nor is it, I fear, in the power of 
any thing but death, totally to extinguish them. 

^ That awful moment of oblivion advances— 
slowly indeed, but alas! — too surely upon her. 
My dear aunt, join your prayers to mine, that she 
may be sustained in her last triaL 

^ Your sincere and affectionate 
" Louisa Hbnlet." 



CHAPTER LII. 



So gradual and gentle was tiie decline of EIiza# 
that the winter passed, the spring was ahready £ar 
advanced, and she yet lived. 

She yet lived to repay the tender solicitude of 
Louisa, by adopting with earnestness and sincerity, 
habitual exercises of devout preparation for that 
awful change, which she now seemed to expect 
with tranquil and pious resignation. 

She had long ceased to speak of herself as un- 
happy. She had long forborne to utter the name 
of Waldegrave — or by any allusion to him to give 
the slightest indication that he still lived in her re- 
membrance. 

All her talk was of Mortimer ; and the pious 
hope she entertained of soon rejoining that excel- 
lent friend in a happier world. 

Thus calm and easy, and believing herself that 
all was now sacrificed to Heaven — that human 
feeling having had its triumph, was at length ap- 
peased, Eliza did not anticipate that she had yet 
a littie more to suffer — ^yet one more trial before 
her probationary woes had ended. 

But the faculty of suffering is the last to leave 
us. It clings to us as our rightful heritage — our 
pre-eminent distinction. It was by a letter from 
Lady Delville, fUiza received much more pain than 
she could have imagined it was now in the power 
of any event to occasion her. 

It was the first intelligence she had heard of 
her ladyship or Sophia for some months. Miss 
Brooke, indeed, had written to her by Sir George 
Melmoth, when he came down to Fairfield for a 
week at Christmas. But Eliza had not been well 
enough to see him, or to comply with Sophia's re- 
quest to hear from her on his return. 

As they had doubtless heard of her precarious 
state of health from him, she would have felt her- 
self unkindly treated by their neglect, had she not 
entertained such an indefinable dread of receiving 
any communication from them, as made her sin- 
cerely glad to find ihey re&ained from it. 

She was lying on the sofa in the parlour, and 
Louisa, sitting by her side, was reading to her, 
when her servant brought into the room her lady- 
ship's letter. 

Involuntarily she started up, and as soon as she 
took it in her trembling hand, was about to tear it 
open ; but Louisa, with a prophetic fear that it 
would give her pain, gently laid her hand upon her 
arm, and intreated her to wait a littie, before she 
opened it. 

'' Or shall I read it to you, my love I" said she. 
But before she had well spoken, the momentary 
burst of impatience was gratified, and Eliza had 
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opened it, hurried over the first page, not seeming 
to find there the name Louisa sighed to perceive 
she was so anxiously looking for ; turned to the 
next — and at last, hy her flushing cheek, and palpi- 
tating bosom, signified too clearly what recollec- 
tions were suddenly revived. But as Lady Delville 
rather prided herself upon her epistolary talents, 
and particularly upon a felicitous capacity of ampli- 
fying her subject, whatever it might be, it would 
be unjust to her merits to suppress any part of her 
letter, which was as follows : — 

** What must my sweet Eliza have thought of 
the apparent nedect of her fondly-attached fnends, 
if she has not (as I sincerely trust she has) attri- 
buted it to the only cause which could have occa- 
sioned in them even the semblance of inattention 
to her — I mean the necessity of attending to the 
important affairs which Sophia's extensive property 
has accumulated upon her. 

" Believe me, my dear Eliza, the report we heard 
of your illness' from Sir George Melmoth gave us 
the deepest concern ; and but for the reasons above 
alluded to, I should have made it a point to write 
to vou immediately ; if I could not have contrived 
(which I should infinitely have preferred) to visit 
you personally. 

" Believe me, when I assure you, that every hour 
of my day has been wholly engrossed since we 
parted ; and independently of the claims of busi- 
ness, you will naturally suppose, my love, that 
Sophia's increasing connexions involve her in the 
most extensive cirde of engagements, which I could 
not consider myself justified in attempting to cur- 
tail, as her important advantages justly claim 
for her every distinction of that nature. Never- 
theless, this continual occupation of my time is 
attended with an inconvenience, which, to a per- 
son so tenderly alive to the feelings of affection 
and friendship as I presume to think I may with- 
out vanity consider myself to be, ought more pro- 
perly, perhaps, to be called a misfortune ; — it prevents 
me, as in the instance of my dearest Eliza, from 
answering the claims of my old and numerous list 
of friends, and dooms me, whilst my heart is yet 
beating with the same sincere and fervid warmth 
of feelmg which it is my pride to believe constitutes 
a leading trait in my character, it dooms me, alas ! 
— ^to the appearance of professing a regard which I 
do not feel — of seeming to be deceitful — in short, 
my love, it condemns me to wear the semblance of 
hypocrisy. — Hypocrisy — that vice so odious to my 
nature ! — so foreign to the honest, genuine feelings 
of my soul. 

'^ I assure you, my sweet Eliza, I thought I never 
could have supported the emotion I experienced the 
other night in meeting, in the lobby of the Opera- 
House, my old and much-esteemed friend Arch- 
deacon B . You remember, no doubt, my love, 

the long and intimate friendship that has subsisted 
between us ; and the flattering opinion he has 
uniformly been pleased to express of me. In his 
too partial estimation, ^ there was no such woman 
in the world as Lady Delville.' — *Lady Delville 
said so, and therefore it must be right.' — ^ Lady 
Delville must be consulted in all his measures.' 
Such testimonies of regard from such a man are of 
course gratifying, my love ; and nothing could have 
induced me to run the hazard of wounding so much 
affection, by any failure of respect to him on my 
side. — But such was the perversity of circum- 



stances, that though he has been two months in 
town, and has called upon me morning, noon, and 
night, at all times and seasons when he could en- 
tertain a hope of seeing me, we never met till the 
other evening ; — the multiplicity of my affairs pre- 
venting me actually from fixing any moment when 
I could receive him. 

^ Thus impressed with an idea that I voluntarily 
neglected him, no wonder that I perceived a slight 
alteration in his manner of greeting me. — But he 
wore a countenance more in sorrow than in anger ; 
and the pensive tone in which he pronounced my name, 
excited in me so powerful an agitation, that I could 
scarcely proceed in my justification with a fin^ voice. 

^ But his regard for me prevailed over hi^ tran- 
sient displeasure, and taking my hand, he besought 
me to say no more — thus delicately relieving me 
from the most distressing emotion. 

<* These things are affecting, Eliza, to a feeling 
heart ! — But my paper warns me to conclude, else 
how willingly would I still prattle on with my sweet 
Eliza, and thus renew an intercourse with one so 
very dear to me. — I have now, my dear love, a com- 
munication to make, which would have reached you, 
doubtless, in a very short time, through the channel 
of public report. I have considered it, therefore, 
but consistent with that delicate propriety by which 
I study to regulate my actions, and due to our long 
friendship, that you should receive from me the 
first intelligence of an event which is rapidly ap- 
proaching my beloved niece. 

'* Sophia, indeed, actuated by the most affection- 
ate regard for you, was anxious that this intelligence 
should be withheld from you as long as possible ; 
and I have drawn from her, at last, but a very re- 
luctant consent that I should communicate it.-— She 
has only allowed it, trusting that you will believe 
the earnest assurances she makes you through me, 
that this circumstance can make no alteration in 
her sentiments of attachment to you ; and she sin- 
cerely hopes, that when time has still further soft- 
ened down the recollection of Mr. Waldegrave, you 
will contemplate him without |)ain as united to her ; 
an event which will take place in the course of this 
month. — When we meet, my dear Eliza, 1 shall be 
better able to give you any further particulars upon 
this subject, l^t you may wish to hear. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, it may be more agreeable to you, 
that I should say no more. — If I have given you 
pain, my dear love, you will surely forgive it, 
knowing how unintentional it must be, when it is 
inflicted by 

" Your most sincere 

** And affectionate friend, 

" M. Delville. 

" P. S. Sophia has taken a magnificent house 
in Grosvenor-square — but the new-married pair, 
with M1e» Ormond (who acts as bridemaid), intend 
spending the first three months of their union in 
travelling on the Continent — I shall remain in town 
till their return." 

When Eliza had read this startling intelligence, 
which was aU she did read, she made no comment 
— she spoke not a word, but leaning her head upon 
Louisa's shoulder, she silently put the letter into 
her hands. 

Louisa as silently received it; and having as 
well as Eliza passed over all tlmt preceded the 
mention of Sophia's approaching marriage, she 
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read ftt>m that part to the conclusion of the letter ; 
not, however, without frequent interruptions, for she 
paused continually to soothe and press to her heart 
the poor Eliza, whose tears and stifled sobs, as she 
bid her face upon her bosom, grieved her to the soul. 

The intelligence she had just read was not alto- 
gether new to her ; as she had heard some intima- 
tion of the kind from Mrs. Bartley. — But she had 
guarded it with the most anxious care from the 
knowledge of Eliza ; and, not anticipating that 
Lady DelvUle would be so wanting in delicacy as to 
communicate it to her, she had flattered herself that 
her unfortunate friend would have been spared this 
last unnecessary shock to her feelings. 

But Eliza's cup of misery was to be full ; and 
Louisa could only weep over her, and call upon 
her, by every argument of tenderness and of reli- 
gion, to be comforted — and not to suffer this last 
stroke of fate to triumph over the pious labours of 
so many months. 

** And do not, my dear — ^my dear Eliza," — said 
the kind creature, as she folded to her heart the 
hapless object of her pious cares, — '' do not put it 
in the power of this worthless man to urge you to 
impatience at the dispensations of Providence." 

" No, no, he shall not — I will not think of him. — 
But — I am so weary — so oppressed with this labo- 
rious effort after peace — and there is no peace for 
me — Louisa, I am sick of life." 

" My dear Eliza — does not this sound a little — ^a 
Tery little like impatience ?" 

" Ah, Louisa — how hard it is to shake off this 
encumbering flesh ! — the world ! — the world ! — oh ! 
when will its delusions be past ! — when shall I be 
at rest ? — Louisa ! when shall I have subdued this 
load — this intensity of human passion !" and she 
clasped her hands upon her bosom in all the vehe- 
mence of despair. 

" It is a heavy trial for you, dear Eliza — I know 
it is — ^and would to God that I could bear a part 
of it for you, — But I have only tears and humble 
counsel to give you — dearest, what can I say — 
what can I do to comfort you 1" 

" Nothing — nothing," she replied with quickness. 
— But immediately turning to her with the most 
benign expression in her face, she threw her ainns 
round her neck, repeating with fervour, "God 
bless you, dear Louisa ! — ^my own dear Louisa !" 

Louisa was deeply affected ; yet dreading the 
effect of this emotion on the shattered frame of 
Eliza, she did all that was possible to restrain it. 
Her efforts at the present moment, however, were 
fruitless. Nature demands her tribute even from 
the dying ; and Eliza's human feelings, so painfully 
and suddenly revived, were not to be immediately 
tranquillized. 

But desirous to strive alone with her last worldly 
affections, she earnestly besought Louisa to assist 
her to her own room — and there to leave her till 
the evening. 

" I will pass this day," said she, " in prayer and 
solitude — and in the sacrifice of every mortal feel- 
ing — I thought they were all, long since, over. But 
after this — after this one more struggle — then, 
Louisa — I shall be calm — this busy, restless heart 
will then be still." 

Such a request was sacred to Louisa — silently 
embracing her, she too retired for an interval to 
her chamber, there to supplicate for the dear un- 
happy being she was conducting to the grave. 



It was evening — and Louisa still hesitated, whe- 
ther or not to seek her friend. Eliza's servant at 
this moment brought a message from her, request- 
ing to see her. — ** I have been expecting you some 
time," said Eliza, extending her hand to her, as 
she entered the room — ** Yes — I have suffered — 
but I am quite calm now ;" she continued, replying 
to the earnest, anxious look with which Louisa re- 
garded her, and to her sighs, on perceiving, from 
the traces of agitation on her countenance, the 
severity of the conflict she had endured — ** I as- 
sure you, Louisa, that I am quite calm now," said 
she — " but what it has cost me to obtain tfiis calm !" 
— she paused — and raised her eyes, as if appealing 
to the only Being who had witnessed, and could 
estimate her pangs. 

" I can well believe what it has cost you — I can 
indeed, Eliza." 

" You can ! — ^ah, my Louisa ! — God grant that 
you may never form a stronger conception of it. 
May heaven avert from you the agony of disap- 
pointed love !" 

" Perhaps I may have known" — Louisa suddenly 
checked herself. It was seldom, indeed, that any 
inadvertence betrayed her into saying more than 
she intended ; but in her zeal to soothe Eliza, she 
had broken the bounds of that deep reserve in 
which she had so long buried her own sorrows. 

In vain she endeavoured to retrieve the momen- 
tary error, and to convert her hasty words into 
some other meaning. 

In her hesitation, and in the blush that spread 
so suddenly on her cheek, there was a conscious- 
ness that awakened the discernment of Eliza; a 
faculty, which, through all the languor of her pro- 
tracted disease, still maintained its uncommon 
vigour. Where common observers would have 
found it requisite to wade through a mass of in- 
quiry, she had only to review, in the glance of a 
moment, the principal events of Louisa's simple 
story, to dart at once upon the truth. 

A crowd of recollections burst upon her. Hi- 
therto they had been stifled in ideas more imme- 
diately interesting to herself. But now brought 
before her by that mysterious operation of the 
mind, which often gives to the retrospect of the 
past, all that force of truth which we had failed to 
remark in it when it was present, they were re- 
vived with an energy that startled her. 

Instances innumerable rushed upon her memory 
to confirm, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that 
Louisa's fervent interest in Mortimer's welfare, 
had its foundation in a sentiment warmer than tlie 
affection of mere relationship. 

She wondered that she had never surmised it 
before ; but she remembered now that some sus- 
picion of the sort had once or twice crossed her 
mind, but it had not been more than the idea of a 
moment ; which, not being kept alive by any un- 
guarded behaviour on Louisa's side, had soon died 
away, and been forgotten. 

While she was thus musing, Louisa, feeUng 
rather than observing that she was the object of 
her scrutinizing thoughts, at length raised from 
the ground her soft, dove-like eyes, and was going 
to excuse herself a few minutes, hoping to cover 
by a short absence the mistake she saw she had 
made ; but she encountered such an intelligent 
smile, such an eloquent look fixed upon her, that 
had not Eliza taken her hand, and drawn her to- 
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wards her, she would hftve found it difficult to 
check, by so abruptly quitting her, the interest she 
had, unmtentionally indeed, but powerfully ex- 
cited. 

Eliza held her hand, and, without speaking, still 
continued to regard her with a pensive smile. 

Louisa made one or two feeble efforts to with- 
draw her hand, and turned away her conscious 
face. 

« Louisa — would it pain you, love — do tell 



me"— 



** No — no, Eliza — ^it is over — don't ask me" — 

Then, Us feeling certain that all was intelligible 
enough, and that it was a wretched subterfuge to 
palliate or deny it, and something too seliish to 
thwart the curiosity of Eliza in such sad circum- 
•tanees, by shrinking with so much horror from 
barely touching upon her own sorrows, she paused 
a moment to collect all her firmness, and then 
spoke with composed earnestness. 

** I acknowledge to you, Eliza," said she, '' that 
I once loved !" 

''And I — I was the wretched creature," said 
Eliza, hastily interrupting her, ^ who interp>osed to 
prevent your happiness." 

'^ No, Eliza, you did not — all was ordained for 
the best. Why — why have we — " Louisa hesi- 
tated, in evident distress, anxious to soothe the 
self-reproaches of Eliza, and yet recoiling from 
dwelling on the subject. 

Eliza had too much delicacy of feeling to pursue 
this painful topic. 

'^ I will not distress you, my dear Louisa," said 
she, — ^ you, who have been so very kind to me." 

** If my simple narrative of hopes and fears 
would be interesting to you, Eliza," — she replied, 
willing to make any sacrifice that would afford any 
gratification to her suffering friend — 

''It would, indeed, Louisa. To know how you 
supported a trial that has weighed so heavily upon 
me, cannot be otherwise than deeply interesting to 
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me. 

Louisa sighed — but once having determined upon 
making the effort, she gradually unfolded her little 
story. 

She told of her beginning love for Mortimer ; 
how she had always venerated his character, and 
in all her visions of future happiness had consti- 
tuted him the author of it ; how unconsciously she 
had mistaken his brotherly affection for tenderness 
of a more passionate nature. 

She spoke calmly, and without emotion, till she 
came to mention ^e period when she first per- 
ceived that he had fixed his affections upon Eliza. 

"Till then," said she, "I deluded myself with 
the belief that he loved me— and so he did — but 
not as he loved you, I soon perceived — " 

Louisa faltered a moment, but soon added, " how 
much I had been mistaken !" 

"And to be so silent !" said Eliza; "if I had 
but known this — ^if I could have imagined it, do 
you think that I would not immediately have gone 
to the end of the kingdom rather than have re- 
mained to mar your prospects — to ruin your hap- 
piness! Why — ^why did you not tell me of it — 
why did you not confide in me, Louisa ! All might 
then—" 

" All would then have been as it is now, Eliza," 
said Louisa, interrupting her, " only that in that 
case I should have been robbed of the sweet satis- 



faction of reflecting, that, in the severest trial which 
it was allotted to me to bear, I humbly hope I did 
my duty, and took it as a dispensation of Him who 
knew what was good for me, &r better than I did 
myself." 

" But what you must have suffered ! my poor 
Louisa, what you mud have suffered ! and with me 
continually before your eyes ! Grood God ! — ^how 
you must have — but no ; you were too good to hate 
me, and yet you must—you must have recoiled 
fr*om me !" 

" Indeed I did not, Eliza. On the contrary, 
strange as it may seem, and perhaps scarcely cre- 
dible, I assure you that you were never so dear or 
so interesting to me, as when I considered yon the 
destined wife of Mortimer." 

" But how was it possible, Louisa 1 It was 
against nature, that under such circumstances 
you could love me ; unless, indeed, your attach- 
ment — " 

" My attachment, Eliza, was not lightly formed, 
nor was it lightly felt. It was all that I had ever 
known of love ;' and perhaps as much as I can well 
conceive of it. But still I truly repeat to you that 
I contemplated you as the future wife of the man 
I loved, with sentiments of increased regard and 
interest." 

" And even without pain, Louisa !" 

" No, Eliza ; that would indeed have been against 
nature." 

" But what did you do with this pain, dear 
Louisa ! How did you so conceal it, that I never 
observed it !" 

" Did I so entirely hide it !" said Louisa, with 
an expression of pleasure. " I was afraid that I 
was not always so successful, though the whole 
force of my mind was employed in the effort 
There were one or two occasions when I failed." 

" I remember now," said Eliza, " I was sinv 
prised once or twice with the appearance of agita- 
tion in you — particularly on the day I first held 
any conversation with you respecting Mortimer." 

" Ah — when you stopped me as I was leaving 
the room, and told me you had something to com- 
municate to me. — I remember it well," she added, 
with a sigh, " I knew all you had to say — I felt 
that the decisive blow was struck — but I wanted 
a little more time to prepare myself. You took 
me by surprise, and I remember I was very 
weak." 

" Most heroic, rather say, Louisa. Good hea- 
vens ! — to sit as you did, and discourse so tran- 
quilly ! — what an effort !" 

" That was an effort, I admit, Eliza — ^for I had 
not strengthened myself for it. But from that 
very d;ay — I think — I hope at least, I exhibited no 
further weakness." 

"None whatever. Your demeanour appeared 
to me all times the same — ^uniformly calm — ^andi 
obliging. But I fear it was not because you did^ 
not suffer. I fear, Louisa, I must often have occa-, 
sioned you the bitterest pain — and yet you were so ' 
kind to me !" 

" Eliza," she replied, with earnestness, " I do 
not pretend to say that it was without effort — ^with- 
out even the most solemn efforts — that I was able 
to love you — and to subdue the natural frailties of 
my heart. When first I perceived Mortimer's at- 
tachment to you, I tried a little while to lull myself 
with the belief that I was mistaken — ^and when it 
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became so marked that I could not continue to de- 
ceive myself with such an idea, I confess to you 
that some murmuring arose within me — and I 
wished that I had never known you. I saw, in- 
deed, that you had never sought the love of 
Mortimer — that you had been long passive and 
unconscious." 

** My feelings of dissatisfaction would have been 
infinitely stronger in your situation,*' said Eliza — 
" but go on, my love." 

" This distaste to you, I no sooner distinctly per- 
ceived, than I determined to conquer it. It ap- 
peared to me so little — so mean — and, more than 
all, so unchristian-like, so utterly in opposition to 
the Divine precept of ' doing as we would be done 
by,' that I never would allow it to have any influ- 
ence over me, but smothered and subdued it with 
every means in my power. I had no difficulty in 
perceiving that you were far superior to me, and I 
compelled myself to allow your claims to far more 
attention. Thus, in the first stage of the affair, 
I really did not suffer — much." 

** Ah, that mu^A. — It is yery expressive— but 
when it was all confirmed by lilortimer's declara- 
tion to you of his affection for me — for he mentioned 
it to you before he spoke of it to me, did he not, 
Louisa!" 

** Yes, he did — and then, Eliza, it was something 
more of a triaL I had then to seek for such aic^ 
to support me in what I considered my duty, as it 
might seem perhaps irreverent to implore for such 
a cause, to those who had never felt ^e severity of 
Buch a disappointment." 

** To those who Juvoe" said Eliza, ** it will appear, 
as it undoubtedly is, the onlv sufficient and proper 
support for which to apply." 

** I felt it to be so, Eliza,— I felt that the world 
could give me no consolation — ^but I knew that re- 
ligion could. Religion taught me that I must not 
set my affections upon any thine in this world — 
that I must be patient in affliction — ^and resigned 
to the will of my Creator. — My own heart taught 
me to love Mortimer — ^and to do him services of 
kindness and regard — though the treasure of his 
affection was denied me — ^and such understanding 
as I possessed, plainly pointed out to me the pro- 
priety of concealing my sentiments, and suffering 
them to have no influence whatever upon my con- 
duct to you. All this was difficult at first — very 
difficult, I allow. But I reasoned thus with my- 
self. Mortimer loves her — she has accepted him — 
and they are to be united. Nothing, in all proba- 
bility, will interpose to prevent their union — and 
I should be despicable to myself if I could wish 
that any thing should. The hope of being his wife 
is thus lost to me for ever. But the hope of being 
useful to him — the hope of being his friend, is not 
lost. I may be the friend of his wife also. I may 
even be, in some sort, the humble means of his fe- 
icity. I know Eliza's faults — I know- those shades 
«n her character which it would most affect him to 
perceive — she has many noble qualities — and she 
might be made a treasure to any man. What, if 
I could obtain an influence over her — and all be- 
ing lost to me — ^having done with selfish hopes — 
make to myself an interest in her fate, and centre 
all my efforts in making her and Mortimer happy 1 
And I was pleased with myself that I could so 
think ; and when my enthusiasm failed, which it did 
sometimes, under the pressure of mortal feelings. 



I prayed to be supported in my resolution— and I 
presume to believe that my prayer was heard — for 
I was often surprised to find how calm and tran- 
quil I was." 

** Noble girl !" said Eliza, with energy, " how 
well have you performed your part! What a 
lesson would this have been for me ! Why did 
YOU withhold it from me, Louisa! It would 
nave been more valuable to me than volumes of 
advice." 

^ It was too painful to me to speak of it, Eliza — 
I could not have done it now, but it was still more 
painful for me to refuse you any thing." 

** And to seek for no praise — ^no encouragement 
to support you in vour difficiilt task !" 

'^ The satisfaction of my own heart was encou- 
ragement enough. No human praise could have 
stimulated me to such exertions. But though 
made in silence and in solitude, I knew that they 
were not unobserved. I knew that the great Be- 
ing unto whom all hearts are open, is indulgent to 
the infirmities of His creatures— that He sees and 
approves the humblest of their endeavours after 
virtue — and appreciates, as it may deserve, every 
effort we make to subdue the corruption of our 
nature." 

^ You were actuated, indeed, by sublime motives, 
Louisa. Oh, that Mortimer had lived to requite 
your exalted worth ! Oh, that I had never — never 
come to interrupt your happiness !" 

^ My dear Eliza," said Louisa, affectionately, 
^ do not bewail the past — ^and least of all bewul 
the death of Mortimer. You had no power to pre- 
vent it. It was the decree of Providence. He 
was happy, and contented to die — ^and it was given 
to me to be his friend and supporter to the last. It 
was all I asked of Heaven — and it was granted me. 
I heard his last words — ^he thanked me for aU I had 
been to him — and blessed me — and then" — 

But her tears finished what her words could 
not — and told that he had died in her arms. 

** But it is over," said Louisa, forcibly repelling 
her emotion, not to encourage that of Eliza, which 
was extreme. ^ It is over — and why did we re- 
vive such a subject of woe! EUza — my dear 
Eliza, why did you compel me to give you tiiis un- 
necessary pain 1" 

*^ It is only the pain of comparing my conduct 
in similar circumstances to yours. How ignoble — 
how selfish appear to me now all my murmurings ! 
How unworthy of the dignity of which I find hu- 
man nature is capable ! But my unhappy temper, 
Louisa — ^my violence of feeling — " 

'' Oh, yes — yes — we are differently constituted," 
said Louisa. 

^ Do not condenm yourself so severely. Our 
trials are aU proportioned to our strength, and you 
will eventually come nobly out of yours. You have 
done so — you have, indeed, Eliza." 

Eliza shook her head. ** But of this, Louisa, be 
assured," said she, '^ no complaint — no murmur — 
shall ever again escape me — the recollection of 
Your bright example shall animate me to my last 
hours." 

^ You over-rate my merits, my dear Eliza— yon 
pain me by dwelling upon this subject. Suffer me 
to leave you now a httle while — ^and when next 
we meet, let this conversation be wholly forgot- 
ten." 

And as she said this, Louisa retired, not from 
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toy Belliali dnire ot Hpartni; her nwn feeliosfi, but 
entirely to ritsErsin the aptatiun ot Eliza, at wliivh 
Bha hail «o uuHilliDgly beea the cauno. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

a month brought nn Ihotw delightful ilaja 
when ihB Ust tnicea of spring Wend with the warmth 
uid gaiety of early summer. The birds from their 
trees — Iho cattle from tlieir fielda — the flowers 
from the earth— all uaturo animate and inaoimale 
— partakes of the general feitivily. The young 
come forth in the joy of their hearta — to identify, 
in the eoataay that aurrounds them, their own en- 
chanting spring of hope and happineiB — and even 
the ag^ and (lie sutforing for a time forget their 
Kirron-a, and liail the return and tDotneutary glow 
]f departed feeling. 

Eliza, in the Inst stage of debility, still retMoed 
all the vigour of her sensibility to tliB beauties of 
nature — and nbile she was able to move, she daily 
crept into tlie garden, delighting to cheer herself 
with the warm rays of the bud— to lialen lo the 
ig of the birds— to watch the opening bnds 
t, and to gather flowers, which she 
fl her bosom, lingering over them with 
melancholy smiles, and taking a sort of pensive 
but not puoful farewell of the loveliness of iiBlnre. 

But the last fortnight bad been one of extreme 
suffering, which had robbed her entirely of the 
feeblo Btrcngtli she ha'l hitherto retained, aod she 
was now qmts incapable of taking any beneiit from 
the air ; still aho left her room, whenever she was 
able ; pleased to di with Louisa and her father, 
and to convei'se with them, aud to make her last 
houra as trani^uil and cheeiful as possible. Those 
last houre were DOW fast approaching. She felt 
that they were, and she felt it without alarm. Thi 
EDevolent friend had nut been 
unavaihng ; her gentle hand had smoothed the pillow 
of death, and EHza was now deurous to reulim 
upon it her weary, aching head. 

Tho conclusion of her short but eventful story 
will bo found m tho following letter, the hut that 
Louisa had to write on the subject : — 
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1 wrote to yon, my dear aimt, yesterday, somi 

hasty, agitated lines ; for wbon 1 liad such intelli 

gence to impart, how could tbey be otherwise ! 

could ouly tell you that all was over 1 Such wa: 

then the anguish of my mind, tliat 1 had no power 

tu give you tile particulars you so earnestly request. 

To-day I am more composed, and 1 compel myself 

to the painful task of relating to you as nearly as I 

1 recollect, all that preceded the departure of 

It dear being, whose many months of anlTering 

and of penitence had bound her to me in no com- 

on ties of tenderness. 

" The day before yesterday, which was the last 
of her mortal existeace, she was better tluin she 
had been for some weeiLS. She came down, and 
drank tea with my father and me ; and appeared 
so well, tliat he left us to ride over to Belton, where 

ad some business. 

The evening was sultry. She complained ot 

beat, and proposed sitting in the veranda. Wt 
did so for a considerable time, during which she 



conversed with more energy than I had ever re- 
marked in her before. 

" Tlie night, indeed, was peculiarly calcnhited to 
inspire solemn and sublime emotions. The moon 
was up, and near it was seen that beantiful star 
which you must have remarked as so particulariy 
brilliant this year. The objeeta before us, too, 
were mournful and impressive. The tall, dark 
iarehes and cedars intercepted, but did not hide, 
the church, nor the wliite tomb-stones, which the 
moonlight revealed to us througii their ws 
meltpcholy houghs. The monument of E 
deputed friends was above all others distinctly 
visible I 

" She sat some time absorbed in deep meditnl 
Her eyes were rused to heaven ; her connteni 
had something in it almost celestial. So traces ot 
earthly pasnon renuuned upon it. The character 
of her beauty was wholly changed. There was 
enthusiasm— no lire — no bright sparkling glan 
m those dark eyes which I had so ofteu seen beam- 
ing with intelligence. There was no glow on thai 
wan cheek which I had once known brilliant ui 
tints that varied with every passing emoUon, u 
eloquent as it was lovely ; hut in its stead a meek 
and patient le^gnatioD imparted a sort of holy 
light to her countenance, while a stream ofradioKH 
from the moon fell upon her, and touched her 
wbole appeaisnce with associations peosive and 
affecting. 

"My eyea wero rivetted upon her — surely with* 
prophetic gaze I Surely I felt I was looking upon 
her for the last time ! 1 had no power — mo wish 
to disturb the silence that sanctified my eontem- 
ptation of ber ; but at length she addressed me, 
without varying her attitude of meditation, or the 
solemn expression of her look. 

"' Louisa I' said she, 'what a lesson for tniidelity 
is night 1 It »B saw nothing in tlie whole regioM 
of space but that moon and that star beside it, 
would Ihey not bespeak a Power too vast for out 
comprehension I But how does imagination fail- 
how does reason shrink into in»gniiicBnce, when 
we contemplate the innumerable worlds that eveij 
moment burst through the darkness, in magnificenl 
testimony of their Creator '.' 

" ' There is an emphatic remark in ' Young*! 
Night Thoughts," said I, and I repeated thai 
line— 

■ Sj nl«kl in AUif^iit itnl/ beliitvEi ■ God.' 

" ' Yet these creatures doubt and argne tie 
matter,' she replied. ' Can we believe, that ui ibe 
very face of all these wonders— in the midst of Ihis 
perpetual miracle, these ' puny insects shiveri _ 
the breeze,' should presome to form their theines 
and their conjectures ; and not tremble with their 
conscious nothingness— and be humbly silciit" 
overpowered with awful adoration i' 

" ' To a religious mind,' I replied, ' infidelity ap- 
pears as irrational as it is impjoas. But I believe, 
and hope, that absolute inSdelitf is of very rare 
occurrence. Men are more bus; than insensihie. 
They are occupied with worldly cares, and they 
seldom turn to contemplate their deetiny, till sor- 
row lells them what it is.' 

" ' True, Louisa,' said she, with a deep eigh. I 
was afraid I might have seemed to allude to hei 
own caso, which would have been unjust, as EliM, 
though originally not one to have been properly 
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illed religious, bad always a natural turn for ab- 
Tacted meditatton, wbich I consider to be quite 
iseparabie from a mind of genuine sensibility.' 
^ * But my remark by no means applied to you, 
ear Eliza,' said I, taking her hand, — ^ Your heart, 
am well assured, has always acknowledged, with 
roper feeling, the wonders of the Creator.' 
^ ' As far as the force of feeling goes, Louisa, I 
ave always paid my humble tribute with fervent 
incerity. — Could I Uve — could I feel this indefin- 
.ble aspiration after sublime emotions — these 
oweiing thoughts — this sensible influence of the 
)eity within me — nor turn to Him with my whole 
Knil — ^that soul which is so full of Him V 

** * Oh, Louisa,' she continued, after a short pause, 
' we are all involuntarily religious. We a^now- 
bdge ourselves so, whether we will or no. In 
every flight of genius — ^in every sublime sentiment 
—in our sufferings — ^in our dread of death — we 
raise our eyes — we tacitly confess our €k)d.' 

*^'I shall soon,' she continued, — ^'I shall Soon 
know more of this.' She mused in silence some 
moments. At last, ' How awful are the dead !' 
said she ; ' it is their tremendous knowledge that 
makes them so. They are in possession of that secret 
which so many ages have been attempting to solve. 
Ah, Louisa — the wisest book that ever was written 
upon this subject — what is it — compared with what 
I shall shortly know V 

^ In relating this, I cannot convey to you any 
idea of the impressiveness of her manner. To have 
seen the wrapt devotion of her countenance ; to 
have heard the low and solenm tones of her voice, 
speaking in broken and interrupted sentences — ^you 
woald almost have believed that it was permitted 
to the dying to obtain a glimpse of the eternal 
troth which philosophers have panted after in 
Tarn. 

** But in speaking of her own death, softer emo- 
tions were excited ; and, suddenly falling from the 
train of elevated thoughts which had before in- 
spired her, tears filled her eyes, and, turning to 
me — 
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Shall I live in your remembrance, Louisa I' 
said she, ^ when this hand (and she laid it impres- 
fflvely upon mine) when this hand is cold and mo- 
tionless in the grave, will you think how warm it 
once was with life and affection ? Will you think 
of me — not as I once was in my hours of unhap- 
piness and gloom, but as you have known me, in 
my happiest moments, and my best V But seeing 
me deeply moved, she soothed me with the kindest 
expressions ; she reproached herself for thus dis- 
tressing me. < How selfish we are,' said she, * to 
the very last ! We tax the love of our friends to 
the utmost ; we cling to it as though it could pre- 
serve us from the grave : but death severs it from 
our grasp — and we drop powerless — ^bereft !' 

" * Do not oppress yourself with these sombre 
thoughts, my love,' said I, desirous to turn her 
Blind from the melancholy to which it appeared to 
tend. 

*' * T am not oppressed,' she replied, * I am tran- 
quil. Can the dying with sincerity say more than 
ihis r 

*' But, as if fearing that this assurance might not 
mfficiently satisfy me of her composure, in a few 
niuutes she repeated to me again that her mind 
ivas perfectly tranquil. 

^ < And, Louisa, believe me — ^and in this solemn 



moment, when it so deeply behoves me to search 
vigorously the very bottom of my heart before I 
venture to testify of its wishes — I know that you 
will believe me when I declare to you that I would 
not, if it were possible, return to the world and live. 
I never was happy in the world. My career in it 
was short, indeed, but it was fuU of woe.' 

"'1 never was fit for the world !' she continued, 
after a few moments' pause ; ^ I nursed in solitude 
ihe strong emotions of my soul, and I brought them 
into society to be the sport of cold-hearted fiiushion- 
ists, who acknowledge no sentiment but universal 
selfishness, covering their heartlessness with an ex- 
terior polish and fascination of address, that 
seduced my fancy even while it displeased my 
judgment. And was it to this caprice of imagina- 
tion that I have sacrificed my health — ^my happiness 
— my life ! No— not my life — Louisa — never let it 
be said I gave to it my life. I die by the dispensa- 
tion of Providence — I was never destined to live 
long !' 

^ ' It is not permitted to ui^' said I, ^ to define 
our destiny ; but it is natural for all of us to fancy 
something peculiar in our own fate.' 

^ ^ But do you not believe, Louisa,' she replied, 
'that there are created, here and there, beings 
i^Mirt from their kind — ^mysteriously organized — 
with boundless sympathies, but spuming the dull 
realities of life — sighing — ^aspiring after happiness 
— and disappointed ever in the search — consuming 
away in the exhaustless fire of their own souls V 

" ^ Doubtless there are,' I replied ; ' the case yon 
have described is that of every person of genius, 
who has not discovered where true happiness alone 
is to be found ; and who has not turned to a divine 
use, those active, restless principles, which nothing 
less exalted can long engage or satisfy.' 

'^ ' And having thus turned them, Louisa, having 
thus found in Heaven a resting-place of hope and 
happiness — what is there left but to die ? To die 
and close this weary — weary pilgrimage !' 

*^ Dejected as these words sound — there was 
nothing like dejection in her manner. It was only 
that panting after rest, which one so young in sor- 
row might be well supposed to feel. She spoke no 
more for noany minutes ; but appeared to be ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the heavens. 

'* Twilight had now faded into night ; and I had 
more than once expressed a wish tlmt she would go 
in, fearing for her, the effects of the damp. 

** But Sie quiclmess of her apprehension ! how it 
survives to the last ! 

'' * The damp ! Louisa,' and she gave me a me- 
lancholy smile, * that will not hurt »««.' 

^ She lingered yet some little time, and I became 
more earnest in my solicitations. 

'* ' I feel reluctant,' said she, * to quit this scene. 
There is something in it that assimilates well with 
the feelings of a departing spirit. This pale moon- 
light — these long shadows — they are emblematic of 
the images we form of futurity. Dark — shapeless 
visions — blended with streams of pensive light.' 

** ' Dear Eliza,' said I, as I clasped her hand in 
mine ; * are you not a little depressed to-night V 

" * No, Louisa — I think not — I know that I am 
not unhappy. But pray for me, my best friend. 

' I am a youthful traveller in the way.' ' 

'' A few moments longer she remained, but in 
silence — ^in an attitude (tf supplication — her hands 
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clasped — ^her «yes uplifted — her lips half moving — 
but uttering no sound. Aasuredlv she felt that she 
was there for the last time — and that it was her last 
farewell she was givins to the &ce of nature. 

^ She rose, supportmg herself upon me. Once 
more she turned to gaze upon the starry firmament 
— thflu declining her head upon my shoulder — 
* Nvw let us go in, Louisa — ' she said, * I am ex- 
hausted.' 

** When the candles were brought, I was shocked 
to perceive a decided alteration in her countenance 
for the worse. 

** I asked her how she found herself ! 

^ ' I don't know, Louisa — I am not suffering — 
but I feel to-night as if I had not long to remain.' 

** She soon complained of oppression and diffi- 
culty of breathing — and became restless— often ex- 
pressing a wish to see my father. He did not 
return till after she was gone to bed. She requested 
immediately to see him. I saw he was struck with 
the alarming change that had taken place in her 
appearance. Indeed it was now too evident to us 
both that she was actually dyine. 

^ She asked him to read to her the last offices 
for the sick, which he did, though with a voice fre- 
quently interrupted by emotion. Her behaviour in 
uiis trying scene, was uniformly devout and solenm 
^-compoMd bevond my most sanguine wishes, and 
as resigned to death, as I can conceive it possible 
for human nature to be. 

** After the performance of these sacred duties, 
she spoke but little ; though she watched me atten- 
tively, and seemed pleased to have me near her, and 
to taJLe hold of my hand ; once or twice pressing it 
to her lips, and smiling upon me. She appeared 
desirous also, that my uther should remain with 



her, inquiring of me when he left the room for a 
short time, whether he would not return ! 

^ She continued during the n^t gradually sink- 
ing, but as gently as an infant falls asle^. The 
sun b^an to rise, and was already glancing its 
beams upon the window. I looked mm. it upon 
the i^onons object. Never was seen a more en- 
dwMiM nKNrmng ! The eariy birds were flyii^ 
a lwuAjEi d singing upon every bush and tree as S 
they mk not know how to contain themselves for 
joy. 

^1 sighed as I remembered my poor Eliza's de- 
timfto &part under the cheering influence of day- 
Hl^t — alas ! her wishes were upon the eve of 
accomplishment ! 

^ I returned to mv station by her bedside ; my 
fiither sat on the ouier side — ^watching her witi^ 
anxious solicitude. 

" She appeared to have fallen into a slumber- 
but suddenly she pronounced my name. 

^ I bent my head dose to hers, the better to dis- 
tinguish her accents, now but faint and low. 

^* * See how bright a day !' said she ; Met me 
look at it.' I undraw the curtains of her bed and 
of the window, and raised her in my arms. 

^ She turned her dying eyes upon the light of 
Heaven — and then on me. I pressed her hiuid to 
my lips ; it was wet with my tears. .; 

^ * Oh, Louisa !' said she, ^ my guid^ — ^my tender 
fnend — God for ever bless you ! — aiid you, too|, 
ffood Sir* — and she clasped with fervour my poor 
Ather's hand, who was affected to a degree I lad 
never seen in him before. 

^ * God bless you both,' she again repeated — andl 
sinking on my bosom — she heaved^ a deep sigh—* 
another — and she was gone I" 



THE END. 
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